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CORPUS  HILL. 

It  is  a  fact  not  often  called  to  miad,  perhaps,  that,  of  the 
three  hills  from  which  Boston  took  one  of  her  popular  names, 
and  from  which  one  of  her  main  thoroughfares  is  named,  no  one 
retains  its  original  form.  Fort  Hill  has  disappeared,  and  the 
name  given  to  that  locaHty  serves  merely  to  puzzle  the  young 
generation.  Beacon  Hill  has  long  since  lowered  its  summit, 
upon  which  glowed  the  fires  from  which  it  took  its  name.  And 
not  even  Copp's  Hill  has  been  spared ;  seven  feet  have  been  taken 
from  its  highest  point,  and  Snowhill  Street  has  been  cut  through 
its  western  border.  Like  Boston,  Copp's  Hill  has  been  known 
by  three  popular  names:  the  first,  Milfield,  or  Windmill  Hill, 
was  so  called  because  in  1653,  "  The  windmill,  which  was  used 
to  grind  the  settlers'  corn,  was  brought  from  Cambridge  and 
placed  upon  the  summit.  This  was  the  first  windmill  erected 
in  the  town."  It  was  afterward  called  Snow  Hill,  and  then 
Copp's  Hill,  which  name  it  bears  at  the  present  time;  but  it  is 
not  known  when  the  hill  took  its  present  name.  It  was  so 
called  from  William  Copp,  who  owned  a  house  and  lot  on  the 
south-east  corner,  near  Prince  Street.  Mr.  Copp's  realty  is  thus 
recorded  on  page  14,  in  the  "  Original  Book  of  Possessions  "  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  now  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  city  at  the 
City  Hall  : 

"  The  possessions  of  William  Copp  within  the  Limits  of 
Boston :  One  house  and  Lott  of  half  an  acre  in  the  Mill  Pond, 
bounded  with  Thomas  Buttolph  south-east;  John  Button  north- 
east, The  Marsh  on  the  south-west;  and  the  River  on  the  north- 
west." 

The  above  is  not  dated,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  was 
entered  in  1644. 
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In  the  Probate  Office  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  there  is  a 
record  of  the  will  of  William  Copp,  cordwainer.  It  was  dated 
October  31,  1662,  and  proved  April  27,  1670.  Among  the  items 
of  bequest  are  the  following:  "  I  give  to  my  daughter  Ruth  my 
great  kettle  and  little  pot  and  chaffen  dish."  "I  give  to  Lydia 
my  little  kettle  and  great  pot."  In  the  inventory  is  a  line  ap- 
praising "  1  hour-glass  and  fryiug-pan,  12  shillings."  The 
amount  of  the  inventory  is  nearly  £11,  which  was  quite  a  large 
sum  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  His  wife's  name,  Judith,  is 
spelt  "  Goodeth"  on  the  grave-stone,  and  also  in  his  will. 

The  appearance  of  Copp's  Hill  is  very  different  to-day  from 
what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  the 
hill  terminated  abruptly  on  the  north-west  side  in  a  rugged  cliff, 
almost  inaccessible  from  the  water  side.  Southerly,  the  ground 
fell  away  in  an  easy  descent  to  the  foot  of  North  Square  and  the 
shore  of  the  Mill  Pond,  while  to  the  eastward  a  gradual  slope 
conducted  to  the  North  Battery.  The  beach  at  the  foot  of  the 
headland,  opposite  Charlestown,  was  made  into  a  street  with 
earth  taken  from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  was  where  Snow- 
hill  crosses  it.  This  made  Lynn  Street—  our  Commercial  Street 
extension  —  and  afforded  a  continuous  route  along  the  water. 
Going  north,  the  rising  ground  at  Richmond  Street  indicates  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent.  The  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  north- 
easterly side,  went  in  old  times  by  the  name  of  "  New  Guinea," 
it  having  been  exclusively  inhabited  by  colored  people. 

Copp's  Hill  in  1630  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Snow  in  the 
"History  of  Boston,"  page  105  : 

*'  The  hill  at  the  north,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea,  pre-enied  then  on  its  north-west  brow  an 
abrupt  declivity,  long  after  known  as  Copp's  Hill  sleeps.  Its 
summit,  almost  level,  extended  between  Prince  and  Charter 
streets  towards  Christ  Churclj ;  thence  south  a  gentle  slope  led 
to  the  water,  which  washed  the  south  side  of  Prince  street  be- 
low, and  the.  north  side  above  Thacher  street  as  far  as  Salem ; 
eastward  from  the  church,  a  gradual  descent  led  to  the  North 
Battery,  which  was  considered  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  South- 
easterly the  slope  was  still  more  gradual,  and  terminated  at  the 
foot  of  North  square,  leaving  a  knoll  on  the  right,  where  at 
present  stands  the  meeting-house  of  the  Second  Church." 

From  Copp's  Hill,  Burgoyne  and  Clinton  witnessed  the 
battle  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  directed  the  battery. 
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HUDSON'S   POINT. 

Copp's  Hill  rose  gradually  from  Hudson's  Point  (which 
was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Hill),  so  called  from  Francis 
Hudson,  the  ferryraati.  The  Ferry  was  between  Gee's  noted 
shipyard  and  Hudson's  Point.  The  ship-yard  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Joshua  Gee,  who  also  owned  the  land  where  the  Gas-Housa 
now  is,  and  nearly  all  the  land  on  Copp's  Hill  between  Charter, 
Prince,  and  Snowhill  streets.  At  this  Point,  Annie  Pollard, 
the  first  white  woman  who  landed  in  Boston,  jumped  ashore. 
She  lived  to  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  five  years  of  age.  It  is 
also  noted  as  the  place  where  the  British  landed  their  wounded 
after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  afterwards  used  as  a 
fortification,  and  called  the  North  Battery.  The  work  erected 
by  the  British  on  Copp's  Hill, — from  which  they  opened  a  tre- 
mendous fire  on  the  Americans,  which,  with  the  fire  that  came 
from  the  fleet,  was  enough  to  appall  even  veteran  troops,  and 
from  which  the  shells  came  that  set  Charlestown  on  fire, — was 
on  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  which  was  some  seven  feet 
higher  than  at  the  present  time,  and  was  located  near  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Cemetery,  nearly  opposite  Eev.  Mr.  Edes' 
tomb.  "  When  visited  in  the  year  1776,  it  was  found  to  consist 
of  a  few  barrels  of  earth  which  formed  parapets,  and  three 
Twenty-Eight  Pounders  mounled  on  carriages,  were  found 
spiked  within.  The  Battery  was  covered  with  a  small  earth- 
work to  the  rear,  designed  for  infantry."  (An  old  engraving, 
which  the  writer  has  seen,  represents  a  row  of  tents  covering 
the  side  of  the  Hill  between  the  summit  and  Charter  Street). 
All  traces  of  these  works  were  removed  in  1807,  when  the  sum- 
mit was  lowered. 

Copp's  Hill  was  visited  by  Christian  people  nine  years  be- 
fore the  settlement  of  Boston.  The  first  visit  of  the  Plymouth 
Company  to  Copp's  Hill  was  In  1621,  and  is  thus  referred  to  by 
Prince  in  his  "Chronology"  : 

"  The  Governor  chuses  10  men  with  Squanto  and  two  other 
savages,  to  go  in  the  shallop,  Tuesday,  Sept.  18;  at  midnight, 
the  tidi*  serving,  we  set  sail;  next  day  got  into  the  bottom  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  about  20  leagues  north  from  Plymouth,  and 
anchor  next  morning,  we  land  under  a  cliff  (Copp's  Hill).  The 
sachem  of  this  place  is  Abbaiimwat." 
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A  portion  of  Copp's  Hill,  before  it  was  so  densely  built 
upon,  was  used  as  a  Promenade  Ground  and  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion by  the  North  Enders.  On  Charter  Street,  opposite  the 
gate  of  the  Cemetery,  still  stands  one  of  the  old  houses,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  John  B.  Johnson,  which  not  only  has  celebrated  its 
centennial,  but  still  retains  the  marks  of  British  bullets.  Paul 
Eevere  lived  and  died  on  Charter  ;Street,  at  the  West  side,  of 
Eevere  Place.  On  the  corner  of  Sheafe  and  Salem  streets  still 
stands  the  house  where  Robert  Newman  lived  when  ho  hung 
out  the  signal  from  the  steeple  of  the  North  (or  Christ)  Church. 

On  Hull  Street  still  stands  the  old  Hart  House  and  also  the 
Galloupe  House.  The  Galloupe  House  was  erected  nearly  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  since — in  1724 — by  a  Mr.  Clough ;  it 
was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Benjamin  Gallop  (afterward  called 
Galloupe)  in  1772;  he  died  in  1776,  just  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  estate  then  became  the  property  of  his 
youngest  son,  Eichard,  and,  at  his  death,  it  descended  to  his 
youngest  daughter,  who  married  Mr.  William  Marble,  a  well- 
known  decorator  of  Boston,  and  was  sold  by  him  in  1877,  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  the  present  owner.  This 
house  was  occupied  by  British  troops  in  1775,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Gage  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Its  timbers  were  cut  in  the  vicinity.  The  Suelling  House, 
now  standing  on  Hull  Street,  was  occupied  by  British  troops, 
who  covered  the  cellar  floor  with  tombstones  taken  from  the 
Cemetery;  the  Snelling  House  on  Salem  Street  was  similarly 
used,  but  it  has  been  demolished  and  replaced  by  a  handsome 
brick  building. 

After  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  the  North  Enders  made  an 
immense  bonfire  on  Copp's  Hill:  "45  Tar  Barrels,  2  Cords  of 
Wood,  a  mast,  spars,  and  boards,  with  50  lbs  of  powder  were  set 
in  a  blaze;  this,  with  a  similar  illumination  on  Fort  Hill,  was 
paid  for  by  the  province,  together  with  32  Gallons  of  Eum  and 
much  Beer."  November  5th,  1765,  Pope's  Day,  was  celebrated 
by  a  union  of  the  rival  factions,  who  met  in  amity,  and  refreshed 
themselves  under  Liberty  Tree,  before  proceeding,  to  Copp's 
Hill,  as  was  customary. 

On  January  24th,  1793,  an  ox  was  roasted  on  this  Hill  at  a 
feast  in  honor  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  the  horns  were 
placed  on  a  pole  sixty  feet  high,  and  raised  in  Liberty  Square. 
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CHRIST  CHURCH. 


At  the  front  of  Hull  Street  stands  the  North  Church  (rr 
Christ  Church).  It  is  seventy  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
thirty-five  feet  high.  The  walls  are  two  and  a  half  feet  thick. 
The  tower  is  twenty-four  feet  square,  and  its  wall  three  and  a 
half  feet  thick.  The  spire  rises  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet,  and  is  a  well-known  guide  for  vessels  en- 
tering the  harbor.  In  1804  the  steeple  was  blown  down  and  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1807.  In  1846  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  decaying 
condition  and  it  became  necessary  to  take  it  down.  In  August, 
1847,  the  spire,  or  all  above  the  upper  windows,  was  raised  from 
its  fastenings  and  lowered  from  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  to  the  pavement  without  damage  or  accident.  That 
part  which  supported  the  spire  was  rebuilt,  the  architecture 
being  carefully  conformed  to  that  of  the  original  steeple.    The 
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ball  was  opened  aad  found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  steeple  in  1804  and  its  restoration  in  1807.  These 
were  replaced,  with  an  account  of  the  repairs  in  1847,  a  copy  of 
Dr.  Eaton's  Centennial  Sermon  and  other  historical  documents. 

The  church  was  erected  in  1723,  and  is  the  oldest  public 
building  in  Boston  with  the  exception  of  the  Province  House, 
which,  however,  has  been  very  much  altered.  The  Bible, 
Prayer  Books,  and  Communion  silver  were  given  by  George  II., 
in  1733,  and  are  now  in  use.  The  Royal  Bible  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  in  1717,  by  John  Basket,  and  is  noted  for  the  elegance 
of  the  printing  and  the  engravings.  It  is  of  the  "  Vinegar  edi- 
tion." The  massive  christening  basin  was  the  gift  of  Arthur 
Savage,  Esq.,  in  1730.  The  organ  was  made  by  Ihomas  Johns- 
ton in  1759;  the  interior  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Goodrich  about  sixty 
years  ago.  The  figures  of  the  Cherubim  in  front  of  the  organ 
and  the  Chandeliers  were  taken  from  a  French  vessel  by  the  pri- 
vateer Queen  of  Hungary,  and  presented  to  this  church  in  1746, 
by  Captain  Grushea.  It  also  contains  a  bust  of  Washington, 
which  was  the  first  ever  made  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 

The  chime  of  eight  bells  connected  with  the  church  is  the 
oldest  chime  in  America.  They  were  brought  from  Englaud  in 
1744,  and  were  procured  by  subscription,  Mr.  John  Rowe  giving 
the  freight.  They  cost  £560 ;  the  charges  for  wheels  and  putting 
them  in  place,  £93.  The  inscriptions  on  them  are  as  follows  : 
The  tenor,  first,  says,  This  peal  of  eight  hells  is  the  gift  of  a 
number  of  generous  persons  to  Christ  Church  in  Boston,  New 
England,  Anno  1744,  A.  li.  The  second,  This  Church  was 
founded  in  the  year  1723,  Timothy  Cutler,  Doctor  in  Divinity, 
the  first  rector,  A.  iJ.j  1744.  The  third  says,  We  are  the  first 
ring  of  bells  cast  for  the  British  Empire  in  North  America, 
A.  B.,  1744.  The  fourth  exclaims,  God  preserve  the  Church 
of  England,  1744.  The  fifth  commemorates,  William  Shirley, 
Esq.,  Governour  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  N.  E.,  Anno  1744. 
The  sixth  tells  us.  The  subscription  for  these  bells  was  begun  by 
lohn  Hammock  and  Bobt.  Temple,  Church  Wardens,  Anno  1743, 
compleated  by  Eobt.  lenJcins  and  Ino.  Gould,  Church  Wardens, 
1744.  The  seventh,  /Since  generosity  has  opened  our  mouths, 
our  tongues  shall  ring  aloud  its  praise,  1744;  and  the  eighth 
concludes,  Abel  Budhall  of  Gloucester  cast  us  all,  Anno  1744. 

When  Charles  River  Bridge  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1786,  they  joined  with  the  guns  on  Copp's  Hill  and  on 
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Bunker  Hill  in  celebrating  the  union  of  the  two  towns.     They 
may  be  heard  on  each  Sunday  in  the  year,  as  in  ye  olden  time. 

"So  have  they  rung  a  hundred  years, 
And  on  the  ears  that  heard  them  first 
The  chiming  of  tlie  starry  spheres 
With  their  enrapturing  tones  has  burst." 

From  the  steeple  of  this  church  were  shown  the  signal 
lights  of  Paul  Revere,  by  Eobert  Newman,  the  sexton,  to  notify 
Col.  Conant  and  others,  who  waited  on  the  Charlestown  shore, 
as  to  which  way  the  British  troops  would  go  —  by  land  or  sea. 
That  evening  he  sat  quietly  in  his  house,  assuming  an  uncon- 
cerned mianner  to  avert  the  suspicion  of  the  English  officers  who 
were  quartered  upon  him,  but  impatiently  expecting  the  arrival 
of  a  friend,  a  sea  captain,  who  was  watching  the  movements  of 
the  regulars. 

"If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  s'gnal  light: 
One  if  by  land  and  two  if  by  sea: 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shoie  will  be 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Thiough  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm 
For  the  country  folic  to  be  up  and  arm." 

Mr.  Newman  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  un- 
welcome guests,  took  down  the  church  keys,  and  with  two  lan- 
terns in  his  hand,  went  out,  met  his  friend,  heard  the  news  he 
brought,  opened  the  church  door,  locked  it  after  him  and  went 

"  Up  the  wooden  stairs  with  stealthy  tread 
To  the  belfry  chamber  overhead 
And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  sombre  ratters  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade. 
Up  the  light  ladder  slender  and  tall 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall." 

When  his  task  was  done  Mr.  Newman  came  down,  passed 
through  the  church,  jumped  out  of  a  back  window,  went  round 
through  Unity  and  Bennett  streets  to  his  house,  and  succeeded 
in  entering  it  without  being  observed.  The  British  found  him 
,in  bed.  They  arrested  him  and  threw  him  in  jail.  But  he  had 
taken  such  precautions  that  nothing  could  be  proved  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 
On  the  17th  of  October,  1878,  a  tablet,  to  commemorate  the 
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incident,  with  the  following  inscription,  was  placed  on  the  tower 
of  the  church,  forty-two  feet  above  the  sidewalk  .v 

THE  SIGNAL  LANTERNS  OF 

PAUL  REVERE, 

DISPLAYED  IN  THE  STEEPLE  OF  THIO  CHURCH, 

APRIL  18,  1775, 

WARNED  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  MARCH 

OF  THE  BRITISH  TROOPS  TO 

LEXINGTOIS^  AND  CONCORD. 

The  tombs  under  the  church  number  thirty-three.  The 
first  was  built  in  1732.  In  one  of  them  were  interred  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Cutler,  D.  D.,  the  first  Rector  of  the  Church,  and  his 
wife  Eliza,  both  of  whom  died  at  the  good  old  age  of  81  years. 
In  tomb  No.  20,  once  rested  the  remains  of  Major  Pitcairn,  but 
they  have  long  since  been  transferred  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
Lynde  M.  Walter,  the  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  is  buried  here,  in  the  Walter  family  tomb. 

It  is  said  that  General  Gage  witnessed  the  burning  of 
Charlestown  and  the  Battle  of  Bunlier  Hill  from  this  steeple. 
"  Rev.  William  Montague,  Rector  of  this  church,  was  the  person 
who  received  the  ball  taken  from  the  body  of  General  Warren, 
who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill."  The  first  Rector 
of  the  church.  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  lived  on  the  corner  of 
Tileston  and  Salem  streets. 

The  first  Sunday  School  in  New  England  and  the  first 
known  to  exist  in  America  was  established  in  connection  with 
this  church  in  1815,  in  the  old  Academy  next  north  of  the 
church,  by  the  Rev.  Asa  Eaton  and  Shubael  Bell.  Six  months 
later  a  similar  school  was  commenced  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp's 
church,  on  Charles  Street. 

An  interesting  incident  connected  with  the  tombs  under 
this  church  was  related  by  Rev.  Dr.  Eaton,  in  his  Centennial 
Sermon,  delivered  December  28th,  1823  : 

"  The  following  fact,  which  in  some  ages  would  have  excited 
the  superstitious  veneration  of  ignorance  and  bigotry,  may  be 
worth  recording.  Some  years  since,  in  1812,  while  the  workmen 
were  employed  in  the  Cemetery  (under  the  church)  building 
tombs,  one  of  them  found  the  earth  so  loose  that  he  settled  his 
bar  into  it  the  whole  length  with  a  single  eflEort.    The  Super- 
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intendent  directed  him  to  proceed  till  he  found  solid  earth. 
About  six  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  he  found  a 
coffiu  covered  with  coarse  linen  cloth  sized  with  gum,  which 
ou  boiling  became  white,  and  the  texture  as  firm  as  if  it  had 
been  recently  woven.  Within  this  cofBn  was  another,  protected 
from  the  air  in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  furniture  was  not  in 
the  least  injured  by  time.  The  flesh  was  sound  and  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  skin  when  cut 
appeared  like  leather.  The  sprigs  of  evergreen,  deposited  in  the 
coffin,  resembled  the  broad-leafed  myrtle;  the  stem  was  elastic, 
the  leaves  fresh,  and  apparently  in  a  state  of  vegetation.  From 
the  inscription  it  was  found  to  be  the  body  of  Mr.  Thomas,  a 
native  of  New  England,  who  died  in  Bermuda.  Some  of  his 
family  were  among  the  founders  of  Christ  Church.  His  remains 
when  discovered  had  been  entombed  about  eighty  years.  They 
were  placed  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Cemetery." 

The  stone  so  long  concealed  from  observation  was  placed 
over  them,  but  has  since  disappeared. 

In  1782,  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Marquis 
de  Yaudreuil,  arrived  at  Boston,  from  Yorktown.  While  bemg 
piloted  up  the  harbor,  a  seventy-four  guu  ship  called  the 
Mafinificent,  was  wrecked  on  Lovell's  Island.  The  pilot  who 
was  in  charge  was  afterward  sexton  of  this  church.  One  morn- 
ing, soon  after  his  appointment,  he  found  this  couplet  chalked 
on  the  church  entrance : 

Don't  you  run  this  ship  ashore 

As  you  did  the  seventy-four. 


St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Chtjrch,  for  Seamen,  on  Par- 
menter  Street,  was  built  in  1845,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Kev.  J.  P.  Robinson,  who  worked  among  sailors  until  his  death, 
and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Hillyar, 
who  received  a  call  several  months  since,  is  actively  engaged  in 
continuing  the  good  work.  This  church  is  supported  princi- 
pally by  contributions  from  friends.     All  are  invited. 


Hanovek  Street  Chapel  (Unitarian),  was  established 
in  1854,  by  the  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches.  The  Rev. 
Edwin  J.  Gerry  has  presided  over  this  Chapel  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years,  and  during  all  this  time  he  has  done  his  utmost  for 
the  poor  and  needy.  His  sole  aim  seems  to  be  the  advancement 
of  those  over  whom  he  is  called  to  preside,  and  few  ministers 
are  as  much  loved  and  esteemed  by  the  members  of  their  con- 
gregation.    Seats  are  free  to  all. 
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The  remains  of  an  arch  were  found  while  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  Henchman  Street,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  the  cellar  of  the  house 
opposite  Henchman's  Lane.  One  end  of  this  arch  is  on  Charter 
Street,  the  other  on  the  water  side  of  Commercial  Street.  It 
was  part  of  a  brick  arch  of  large  dimensions  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  French  wars,  was  built  by  Capt.  John  Grushea,  who  com- 
manded the  privateer  Queen  of  Rnngary,  and  used  as  a  place 
of  deposit  for  captured  goods.  The  opening,  at  the  water's 
edge,  was  discovered  about  the  time  Lynn  Street  was  filled  in ; 
at  this  point  there  was  originally  a  high  bank. 

The  New  North  Church  stood  on  the  corner  of  Hanover 
and  Clark  streets.  The  first  building  was  erected  in  1714,  by  the 
Second  Congregational  Society.  The  present  edifice  was  built  In 
1804.  In  1805  a  bell  made  by  Paul  Revere  was  placed  in  the 
tower.  This  church  is  now  owned  and  used  by  St.  Stephen's 
Catholic  Society,  who  have  much  enlarged  it. 

On  Prince  Street,  opposite  the  gas-house,  stands  a  brick 
mansion-liouse  (now  owned  by  John  Gourley)  which  has  passed 
its  centennial.  It  is  said  in  this  house  Major  Pitcairn,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Bunker  Hill,  breathed  his  last.  He 
was  brought  across  the  river  by  his  son,  taken  to  this  house, 
and  soon  bled  to  death. 

On  Unity  Street  still  stands  the  brick  mansion-house  be- 
queathed by  Doctor  Franklin  to  his  dear  sister,  Jane  Mecom, 
and  by  her,  in  crust,  to  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  D.  D.  and  Benjamin 
Summers,  for  her  daughter,  Jane  Collis,  to  her  grandson,  Josiah 
Flagg,  and  great-grandchildren  Franklin  and  Sarah  Green. 

In  Korth  Square  stands  the  Bethel  Church,  where  Father 
Edward  T.  Taylor  so  long  and  eloquently  preached  the  Gospel 
to  the  seafaring  class.  His  residence,  on  the  corner  of  New 
Prince  Street  and  North  Square,  was  erected  oa  the  Franklaud 
estate. 

On  the  corner  of  Prince  and  Salem  streets  stands  what  is 
probably  the  oldest  apothecary  shop  in  the  city.  It  was  erected 
in  1797,  by  Robert  Fennelly,  and  has  been  occupied  for  nearly 
forty  years  by  the  well-known  druggist,  Henry  D.  Fowle. 

Charter  Street  has  been  known  by  that  name  since  1708, 
and  look  its  name  from  the  Charter  of  King  William  III., 
under  which  Maine,  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  formed  but 
one  colony. 
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NORTH  END  INDUSTRIAL  HOME. 


The  Industrial  Home,  on  the  corner  of  Salem  and  North 
Bennett  streets  (where  formerly  stood  Dr.  Edward  Beecher's 
Church  and  later  the  Seaman's  Home),  was  commenced  on  a 
very  small  scale.  In  the  Spring  of  1879,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Caswell 
asked  the  charitable  public  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars 
to  begin  a  Summer  sewing-room,  which  was  called  the  "  Ward 
Six  Work-Room,"  and  from  this  seed  has  sprung  up  an  Indus- 
trial Home,  under  the  management  of  Mrs.  L.  E.  Caswell 
and  Miss  Velma  C.  Weight,  with  Departments  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Sewing-Eoom,  which  is  supported  by  the  parish  of 
King's  Chapel,  which  was  the  first  year  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Holm  AN,  and  since  then  under  the  charge 
of  Miss  Kate  Robertson.  At  present  there  are  three  classes, 
one  of  fifty  widows,  one  of  forty  mothers,  and  one  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  girls,  who  are  taught  to  make,  cut  and  repair 
clothing,  etc. 

2.  The  Laundry,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  A.  B. 
MULLAN,  where  poor  women  are  allowed  to  take  in  washing, 
and  for  the  sum  cf  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  have  the  use  of  the 
Laundry,  soap,  starch,  and  other  conveniences. 
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3.  The  Library  and  Reading- Room,  superintended  by  Miss 
Y.  M.  Goss,  wliich  women  and  children  use  in  the  afternoon 
and  men  and  boys  in  the  evening.  The  room  is  free  to  all. 
It  is  the  only  place  of  its  kind  north  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  books,  papers,  etc.  were  donated  by  a  kind  friend,  who 
now  assumes  the  support. 

4.  Boys'  Carpenter's  Shop,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Snell,  where  boys  are  taught  to  make  various  articles  for 
household  use,  and  is  also  supported  by  a  kind  friend. 

5.  Printing  Office,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  K. 
Hull.  In  this  room  young  men  and  women  are  taught  the 
art  of  printing. 

6.  The  Coffee  Room,  superintended  by  Mr.  William  S. 
Chadwick.  Here  men  and  boys,  on  the  payment  of  five  cents, 
are  furnished  with  coffee  and  doughnuts,  daily  papers  and  in- 
structive games,  with  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

7.  Amusement  or  Reward  of  Merit  Room,  superintended  by 
Mr.  Edward  MacDonald,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  H.  Krey. 
In  this  room  the  boys  and  girls  recommended  from  the  different 
rooms  of  the  Home  are  allowed  to  spend  each  an  evening  of  every 
week,  and  are  furnished  with  numerous  games,  puzzles,  and 
other  amusements. 

8.  Cooking  School,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs. 
Olive  E.  Daniell. 

9.  Kitchen  Garden,  superintended  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Homans. 

10.  Day  Nursery,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  P.  and  Miss 
L.  W.  Collins. 

11.  Kindergarten,  superintended  by  Miss  Emerson  and 
Miss  Hunting. 

12.  Industrial  Cafe,  in  cbarge  of  Miss  Maggie  McCall, 
where  meals  and  lunches  are  furnished  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

13.  Boot  and  Shoe  Department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  William  Rugey. 

14.  Employment  Bureau,  in  charge  of  Miss  Jennie  Cas- 
well, who  has  placed  a  large  number  of  people  in  situations 
where  they  are  giving  satisfaction. 

15.  Elocution  Class,  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  E. 
Lawrence,  5  Boylston  Place. 

16.  Toraperauce  Union,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
superintended  by  Miss  E.  Tobey.  Weekly  rehearsals  under 
charge  of  Professor  Newcomb. 

17.  Under  the  direction  of  the  management,  semi-monthly 
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Entertainments  are  given,  which  are  always  well  patronized. 
An  admission  fee  of  five  cents  is  charged. 

The  Home  is  unsectarian  and  is  supported  by  the  dona- 
tions of  kind  friends.  The  Managers,  Mrs.  Caswell  and  Miss 
Weight,  with  many  others,  give  their  time  gratuitously.  The 
object  of  the  Home  is  to  teach  the  poor  to  be  self-supporting. 


BALDWIN   PLACE  HOME. 

The  first  meeting-house  in  Baldwin  Place  was  dedicated 
March  15,  1746,  enlarged  in  1788,  and  again  enlarged  in  1797. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  May  28,  1810, 
and  the  house  was  dedicated  January  1st,  1811.  On  the  24th 
of  March,  1865,  the  building  having  been  purchased,  the  Home 
was  instituted,  and  dedicated  May  23d  following.  From  that 
time,  until  March,  1882,  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
children  have  been  received  —  eleven  hundred  being  under  five 
years  of  age.  Over  one  thousand  of  the  children  were  the 
orphans  of  soldiers.  About  four  thousand  have  been  placed  in 
homes,  where  they  are  constantly  looked  after.  The  Home  has 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Toles  from  its 
organization  until  the  present  time. 
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BOSTON    BAPTIST    BETHEL    CHURCH. 


The  corner  of  Hanover  and  North  Bennett  streets  is  a  his- 
toric locality.  Samuel  Mather,  son  of  Cotton  and  grandson  of 
Increase  Mather,  was  dismissed  from  the  Second  Church  wor- 
shipping in  North  Square,  December,  1741,  and  the  following 
year  a  wooden  edifice  was  erected  by  his  friends  on  the  above- 
mentioned  spot,  in  which  he  preached  about  forty  years.  After 
his  death  the  church  was  purchased  by  the  Uuiversalists,  and 
Rev.  John  Murray  was  installed  pastorin  1793.  Edward  Mitch- 
ell, Paul  Dean  and  Sebastian  Streeter  were  his  successors  in  the 
pastoral  office.  For  the  last-named  the  present  structure  was 
erected  in  1838.  In  1864,  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Rev. 
Phinehas  Stowe,  it  was  procured  for  the  First  Baptist  Mariner's 
Church.  Mr.  Stowe  was  pastor  until  his  death  in  1868.  Since 
1869,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Cooke  has  officiated.  The  church  is  now 
owned  by  the  Boston  Baptist  Bethel  Society.  It  is  a  free  place 
of  worship  for  seamen  and  others. 
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ST.  MARY^S  CHURCH. 

In  1834  Bishop  Fenwick,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  secure  sufHcient  land  for  a  church  in  a  suitable  location,  pur- 
chased four  lots,  20  hy  85  feet  each,  on  what  was  called  Pond 
(now  Endicott)  Street.  He  superintended  the  erection  of  the 
building,  besides  attending  to  his  many  other  official  duties. 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  Christmas,  the  following  year,  in  the 
basement.  The  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God,  May  22,  1836. 

The  present  edifice,  which  was  dedicated  December  16th, 
1877,  fronts  on  Thacher  Street  83  feet  6  inches,  and  extends 
back  on  Endicott  Street  and  Thacher  Avenue  198  feet  four 
inches.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  granite  caps  and  trim- 
mings. The  front  is  flanked  with  two  towers,  one  on  each  side, 
22  feet  square  by  170  feet  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
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constructed  to  support  a  bell.  The  building  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $200,000.  At  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  45 
by  20  feet,  are  three  doors,  and  there  are  five  others  that  can  be 
used  in  case  of  fire.  Upon  entering  the  church  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  its  architect- 
ural design.  Its  extreme  depth  is  186  feet,  width  74  feet,  height 
of  ceiling  68  feet.  The  altar,  which  cost  about  $13,000,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  Tlie  church  csintains  paintings  and 
statuary,  and  a  very  fine  organ,  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
$10,000.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Eeverend  William  H.  Dun- 
can, S.  J.,  and  the  church  is  in  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 

A  large  parochial  residence  adjoins  the  building,  for  the  use 
of  the  pastor  and  his  associates. 


PoBTUGUESE  Chukch,  on  Bennett  Street.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  1828,  by  the  First  Methodist  Society,  who 
previously  worshipped  in  a  building  on  Hanover  Avenue,  and 
dedicated  by  Eev.  Stephen  Martindale.  They  sold  the  building 
to  the  Free  Will  Baptists,  and  by  them  it  was  sold  to  the  Portu- 
guese Catholics,  who  now  occupy  it. 

The  Italian  Chukch,  on  Prince  Street,  was  erected  in 
1876,  through  the  efforts  of  Eeverend  Father  Guerrini,  O.  S.  F., 
Dr.  Joseph  Pagani  and  others.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  Eeverend 
Father  Boniface,  O.  ^.  F. 

The  old  bell  which  has  been  in  use  on  the  South  Ferry  toll- 
house. Eastern  Avenue,  for  many  years,  to  notify  the  public  of 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  ferry-boats,  has  a  history.  It 
was  cast  in  1673  for  a  convent,  and,  after  many  years  use  was 
sold  as  old  junk,  and  brought  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  was 
purchased  by  the  old  Ferry  Company,  which  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  placed  in  its  present  position.  Its  surface  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  "Maria  maler  Dei,  orapro  nobis  Anno  Domini 
(Mary,  mother  of  God  pray  for  us,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord) 
1673."  A  cross,  divided  into  squares,  is  engraved  upon  it.  In 
each  of  the  squares  is  "I.  H.  S.,"  with  a  cross  above  and  below 
each.    It  still  retains  its  silvery  tones. 


On  North  Street,  near  North  Square,  is  situated  the  North 
End  Mission,  an  institution  well  known  for  its  good  works ; 
where  many  poor  people  have  been  furnished  with  food  and 
clothing  and  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing. 
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Governor  Hutchinson's  Mansion. 

On  Garden  Court,  next  the  Clark  residence,  was  the  man- 
sion of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  at  the 
time  of  the  Stamp  Act  troubles  and  the  State  Street  massacre. 
On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  August,  1765,  during  the  Stamp  Act 
excitement,  his  house  was  sacked  by  the  mob,  his  furniture  de- 
stroyed, and  his  valuable  library  badly  damaged.  The  tea  was 
destroyed  in  December,  1773,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  1774,  he 
departed  for  England.  He  was  reimbursed  for  his  losses  and 
received  a  pension.  The  building  was  erected  after  1700  and 
destroyed  in  1834. 


Sir  William  Phipps  (for  whom  Phipps  Place  was  named), 
arrived  in  Boston  May  14,  1692,  with  the  new  Charter  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  commission  appointing  him  Governor.  He 
built  a  noble  mansion  on  the  westerly  corner  of  Salem  and 
Charter  streets.  It  was  occupied  by  Eev.  Dr.  Walter,  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1800,  and  demol- 
ished in  1839. 

On  Charter  Street  was  born  the  hero  of  the  Essex,  Csmmo- 
dore  Porter,  who  so  valiantly  fought  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub, 
off  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  in  1814. 
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Painter^s  Coat  of  Arms, 

Imbedded  in  the  front  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Han- 
over and  Marshall  streets,  may  be  seeu  a  neatly-carved  and 
well-preserved  coat  of  arms.  lu  the  centre  is  a  quartered 
shield,  supported  on  either  side  virith  rampant  lions  chained ; 
resting  on  the  shield  is  a  crowned  helmet ;  above  is  apparently  a 
phoenix  rising  out  of  the  flames.     At  the  top  is 
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and  underneath  the  arms  the  motto :  Amor  Oviat  Obediencia. 
This  coat  of  arms  was  taken  from  an  old  wooden  building  on 
on  the  same  spot  that  had  for  generations  been  occupied  by 
painters,  when  the  building  was  demolished  in  1835. 


Boston  Stone, 

In  the  rear  of  the  building  just 
mentioned,  enclosed  in  the  wall, 
is  a  large  block  of  brown  sand- 
stone, with  a  cavity  in  the  top,  in 
which  fits  a  round  stone  or  globe 
made  of  the  same  material.  It 
was  brought  from  England  about 
1700,  and  was  used  by  pahiters 
to  grind  paint.  Deeply  cut  on 
its  face  are  the  words,  "  Boston 
Stone,  1737." 


On  Foster  Street  formerly  stood  Paul  Eevere's  cannon  and 
bell  foundry.  A  variety  of  articles  for  domestic  use  were  man- 
ufactured at  this  foundry.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
about  1790. 

The  house  of  Dr.  Eliot,  formerly  pastor  of  the  New  North 
Church,  still  standing,  is  a  wooden  structure  in  fair  condition. 
It  is  the  second  house  from  the  north  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Tileston  streets. 

The  old  building  on  the  corner  of  Marshall  and  Union 
streets,  now  known  as  Atwood's  oyster  house,  was  where  Ben- 
jamin Thompson,  afterward  known  as  Count  Eumford,  learned 
his  trade. 
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Sir  Henry  Frankland's  House 

was  built  by  William  Clark,  a  noted  merchant  of  Boston.  It 
was  situated  on  the  corner  of  Garden  Court  and  Bell  Alley  (now 
new  Prince  Street),  and  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Bos- 
ton at  the  time.  The  main  entrance  was  on  Garden  Court 
Street.  It  was  the  residence,  in  1741,  of  Sir  Charles  Henry 
Frankland,  Baronet,  who  was  Collector  of  Customs  under  Gov. 
Shirley.  The  building  was  demolished  when  Prince  Street  was 
extended  through  to  North  Square. 


An  Old  House.  The  Wells  mansion-house,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Salem  Street  and  Elmer  Place,  it  is  claimed,  was  erected 
about  1660.  It  is  a  two-and-a-haif  story  clapboarded  house, 
with  hip  roof;  the  second  and  third  stories  project  over  the 
lower  — the  second  nearly  two  feet. 

In  Salem  Street,  in  1770,  was  the  old  printing  ofiBce  of 
Zachariah  Fowle  —  first  the  master  and  then  the  partner  of 
Isaiah  Thomas  —  in  which  was  printed  the  Massachusetts  Spy. 

The  British,  in  1775,  had  a  battery  on  the  corner  of  Prince 
and  Salem  streets. 
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Green  Dragon  Tavern. 

This  noted  old  hostelry  was  situated  on  the  border  of 
the  Mill  Pond,  now  known  as  Union  Street,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Masons,  March  31,  1764.  It  was  afterward  known  as 
the  Freemasons'  Arms.  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  was  organized 
in  the  long  room  of  this  building.  Under  a  charter  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  they  began  regular  meetings  April 
13th,  1764,  which  were  continued  until  1818.  This  estate  has 
always  remained  the  property  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge.  It  was 
a  two-story  brick  building,  with  a  pitched  roof.  It  was  here 
the  Committee  of  Safety  met,  and  from  which  the  famous  Tea 
Party  started.  It  was  used  as  a  hospital  during  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  Over  the  door  of  No.  84  Union  Street  may  now  be  seen 
a  large  brown  stone  tablet,  on  which  is  carved  a  large  Dragon. 
The  original  Dragon  is  said  to  have  rested  on  an  iron  bar 
over  the  door. 


Pine  Tree  Shilling. 

John  Hull,  mint-master,  is  said  to  have  coined  the  first 
New  England  shilling  at  his  house  on  Sheafe  Street,  in  1652, 

using  the  same 
die  thirty  years. 
On  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter, 
Hannah,  to  Jus- 
tice Sewall,  she 
is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived, as  a  mar- 
riage portion,  her 
"  weight  in  silver  shilling  pieces,  struck  from  the  New  England 
die."  Justice  Sewall  and  John  Hull  are  entombed  in  the 
Granary  Burial  Ground,  on  Tremont  Street. 


The  Old  North  Meeting-House,  the  second  church  built  in 
Boston,  was  erected  in  North  Square  in  1650;  destroyed  in  1676. 
The  Second  Baptist  Society  held  their  first  services  in  the  house 
of  James  Bownd,  on  Sheafe  Street.  In  1743,  the  first  services 
by  the  Methodist  Society  in  Boston  were  held  in  a  hired  room 
on  the  same  street. 

The  descendants  of  many  of  the  old  families  are  yet  living 
on  old  Copp's  Hill.  Among  them  are  the  Dodds,  Goddards, 
Dillaways,  Pitmans,  Sargents,  and  Adamses. 
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North-End  Public  Schools. 


The  Eliot  School-House  is  a  large  brick  building  front- 
ing on  Wiggin  Street,  and  running  from  Nortii  Bennett  to  Tiles- 
ton  Street  (formerly  Love  Lane).  It  was  built  in  1838,  contains 
fourteen  rooms  and  a  large  hall,  and  is  valued  at  $93,000.  It 
was  instituted  in  1712.  Present  Instructors:  Colonel  Samuel 
Harrington,  Master.  Granville  S.  Webster,  Tilson  A.  Mead  and 
Channing  Folsom,  Sub-Masters.  Frances  M.  Bodge,  Adoliu  M. 
Steele,  Elizabeth  M.  Turner,  Kate  L.  Dodge,  Lucette  A.  Wenfc- 
worth,  Mary  Heaton,  Minnie  I.  Folger,  M.  Ella  Wilkins,  Clara 
A.  Kewell,  Mary  E.  lianney,  Isabel  K.  Haskins,  Teachers. 
P.  J.  Riordan,  Janitor, 

Connected  with  the  Eliot,  fronting  on  l^orth  Bennett  Street, 
is  the  Waee  School,  which  contains  four  rooms.  It  was  built 
in  1852,  and  is  valued  at  |38,000.  Annie  M.  H.  Gillespie,  Mary 
E.  Barrett,  Kate  S.  Sawyer,  Teachers.     W.  S.  Eiordau,  Janitor. 

The  Hancock  School-House  is  a  large,  handsome  brick 
building,  extending  from  Prince  to  Parmenter  Street,  with  en- 
trance on  both  streets.  It  was  built  in  1847,  is  valued  at  $85,000, 
contains  twelve  rooms  and  one  large  hall.  This  and  the  Cush- 
man  School  are  for  girls  only.  James  W.  Webster,  Master. 
Ellen  C.  Sawtelle,  Amy  E.  Bradford,  Josephine  M.  Kobertson, 
Marie  L.  Macomber,  Assistants.  Helen  M.  Hitchings,  Mary  E. 
Skinner,  Susan  E.  Allen,  Honora  T.  O'Dowd,  Sophia  L.  Sher- 
man, Olive  M,  E.  Rowe,  Sarah  F.  Ellis,  Elizabeth  A.  Fiske, 
Teachers.     Joseph  P.  Fleming,  Janitor. 

Fronting  on  Parmenter  Street  is  the  Cushman  School, 
built  in  1868,  valued  at  $97,000,  and  containing  sixteen  rooms. 
Teresa  M.  Gargan,  Second  Assistant.  Sarah  E.  Ward,  Adeline 
S.  Bodge,  M.  A.  P.  Cross,  Harriet  M.  Frazer,  Mary  L.  Desmond, 
Mary  J.  Clark,  Marcella  C.  Halliday,  Mary  G.  Ruxton,  Sarah  J. 
Copp,  Teachers.     Charles  E.  Miley,  Janitor. 

On  Charter  Street  is  the  Fbeeman  School,  which  was 
erected  in  1868,  is  valued  at  $39,000,  and  contains  six  rooms. 
Juliaette  Davis,  J.  Ida  Munroe,  A.  Augusta  Coleman,  Sarah 
Ripley,  Marcella  E,  Donegan,  Eliza  Brintnall,  Teachers.  Re- 
becca Marshall,  Janitor. 

The  PoBMOET  School,  in  Snelling  Place,  was  built  iu  1855, 
is  valued  at  $19,400,  and  contains  six  rooms.  Emma  C.  Glaw- 
son,  Cleone  G.  Tewksbury,  Harriet  E.  Lampee,  Rosa  M.  E. 
Reggio,  Teachers.    William  Swanzey,  Janitor. 

The  Ingkaham  School,  on  Sheafe  Street,  was  built  in 
1848,  is  valued  at  $16,000,  and  has  three  rooms.  Josephine  B. 
Silver,  Cicely  M.  Kennemon,  Esther  W.  Mansfield,  Teachers. 
Francis  Silver,  Janitor. 
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COPP'S  HILL  BURIAL  GROUND. 

Copp's  Hill  Burial  Ground  was  the  second  place  of  inter- 
ment in  Boston  (King's  Chapel  being  the  first).  It  contains 
8S,S00  square  feet,  and  is  the  largest  cemetery  in  the  city  proper. 
This  ancient  burial  place  is  by  no  means  a  unit,  although  it  ap- 
appears  so  to  a  visitor  at  the  present  time.  It  is  made  up  of  four 
tracts  of  land,  purchased  at  four  different  times,  and  was  for- 
merly known  by  distinct  names  for  its  different  parts  as  follows : 
The  Old  ]Srorth  Burying  Ground,  Hull  Street,  or  the  Old  North 
(the  cemetery  formerly  where  the  Gasometer  now  stands  was 
also  called  the  Hull  Street  Burying  Ground),  Charter  Street 
Burying  Ground  and  the  New  North  Burying  Ground. 

This  cemetery  is  bouuded  on  the  north-east  about  314  feet 
by  Charter  Street;  on  the  north-west  by  Snowhill  Street  about 
324  feet,  above  which  the  cemetery  rises  some  twenty  feet,  being 
buttressed  by  a  substantial  wall  of  masonry;  on  the  south-west 
about  330  feet  by  Hull  Street;  on  the  north-east  by  Marshall 
Place  about  120  feet;  on  the  north-east  again  about  127  feet  by 
private  property ;  and  lastly,  on  the  south-east  about  123  feet, 
also  by  private  property  and  the  Hull  Street  Primary  School. 

The  oldest  portion,  that  which  has  been  generally  called 
the  North  Burial  Ground,  is  situated  at  the  north-easterly  part 
of  the  present  enclosure,  and  is  the  ground  concerning  which 
the  following  order  was  passed,  November  5th,  1660  :  "  It  is 
ordered  that  the  old  burial  place  be  wholly  deserted  for  some 
convenient  season,  and  the  new  place  appointed  for  burying 
only  made  use  of,  and  was  recorded  in  Suffolk  Deeds,  lib.  53, 
fol.  153,  as  follows:  '  John  Baker  and  Daniel  Turell,  sell  to  the 
Selectmen  of  Boston,  a  lot  of  land,  294  feet  on  the  northerly 
side,  252  feet  on  the  southerly  side ;  in  breadth  on  the  easterly 
end  126  feet.  Butting  on  the  way  that  leadeth  from  the  new 
meeting-house  in  Boston  towards  Charlestown  Ferry,  on  the 
north;  on  the  land  of  Wm.  Phillips,  southerly;  on  the  land  of 
John  Baker  and  Daniel  Turrell,  easterly ;  and  on  the  way  that 
leadeth  from  Senter  haven  to  Charlestown  Ferry,  westerly.'" 
It  was  dated  February  20th,  1659-60,  but  was  not  recorded  until 
soventy-six  years  afterward.  The  south-easterly  of  this  part 
was  that  chiefly  used  for  the  burial  of  the  town's  people,  while 
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that  near  Snowliill  Street  served  for  the  last  resting-place  of 
slaves  and  freed  persons. 

The  date  of  the  first  interment  is  unknown ;  it  was  probably 
soon  after  the  land  was  purchased.  The  oldest  inscriptions  are 
dated  1661  and  1678.  They  are  on  a  double  stone,  which  was 
discovered  beneath  the  surface  in  1878,  by  the  present  Superin- 
tendent, and  had  doubtless  been  covered  with  the  washings  of 
the  hill  for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  six  months  older  than 
any  other  original  inscription  in  the  ground. 

At  that  time  the  only  entrance  to  the  enclosure  was  from 
Charter  Street,  for,  to  the  south-west  of  it,  was  situated  the 
pasture  of  Judge  Sewall,  which  really  belonged  to  his  wife, 
Hannah  (the  daughter  of  John  Hull)  as  part  of  her  inheritance. 
When  this  piece  of  land  was  conveyed  to  the  town,  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  advanced  a  claim  upon  it 
under  a  mortgage  held  by  that  organization,  but  the  matter  was 
adjusted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  the  town  proceeded  to 
use  the  land  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  purchased. 

About  forty  years  after  the  first  purchase  of  land  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  burying  ground,  and  the  tract  of 
laud  adjoining  it  and  fronting  on  Hull  Street,  was  purchased  by 
the  Town,  of  Judge  Sewall  and  his  wife.  (Suffolk  Deeds,  lib. 
25,  fol.  97).  The  deed  is  dated  December  17th,  1707;  in  consid- 
eration of  £50  paid  aud  the  release  from  payment  of  an  annual 
quit-rent  of  40  shillings  for  a  certain  cedar  swamp  in  Brookline, 
Samuel  Sewall  and  wife  Hannah,  sold  to  the  Town  of  Boston, 
land  for  the  enlargement  of  the  North  Burying  Place.  It  ad- 
joined said  place,  northerly,  measuring  250  feet;  southerly  it 
bounded  on  Hull  Street,  measuring  across,  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  burying  place,  140  teet ;  on  Hull  Street  it  measured  180  feet ; 
westerly  on  SnowhiU  Street,  170  feet.  These  purchases  com- 
prise what  is  now  called  the  Old  North  Burying  Ground.  The 
north-westerly  side  formerly  communicated  with  Lynn  Street 
by  a  steep  and  very  abrupt  bank,  which  will  be  well  remembered 
by  the  boys  of  fifty  years  ago,  who  used  to  claim  that  territory 
for  a  play-ground ;  the  memory  of  others  may  carry  them  back 
to  the  "  Wishing  Kock,"  which  stood  conspicuously  on  the  cor- 
ner of  SnowhiU  and  Charter  streets,  and  the  time  when  they 
formed  in  groups,  wished,  and  went  singing  around  the  rock.  It 
is  related  that  on  one  occasion  while  the  children  were  going 
around  the  rock,  singing,  the  ground  suddenly  gave  way  and 
several  of  them  were  precipitated  into  a  forgotten  well  under- 
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neath  them.  They  were  rescued  by  persons  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  vicinity. 

The  portion  of  Snowhill  Street  now  leading  from  Hull  to 
Charter  Street,  was  merely  a  foot-path  or  private  passage,  until 
about  fifty  years  since.  In  1832,  Mr.  Jacob  Hall  and  others 
purchased  a  piece  of  land  bordering  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  old  ground,  and  by  permission  of  the  city  authorities,  estab- 
lished the  Hull  Street  Cemetery  (on  the  site  of  the  gasometer), 
and  erected  i-ows  of  tombs,  at  the  same  time  relinquishing  their 
right  to  the  above-named  portion  of  Snowhill  Street,  and  mak- 
ing an  arrangement  with  the  city  that  the  street  should  be  a 
public  walk  or  mall  thirty-three  feet  in  width.  This  cemeteiy 
was  discontinued  in  1853,  and  the  remains  were  removed  to 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in  February,  1861. 

Where  Snowhill  Street  now  is,  there  was  formerly  a  row  of 
tombs,  and  a  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other  over  the  tombs, 
with  steps  at  each  end.  When  the  street  was  cut  through  the 
openings  of  these  tombs  and  their  tablets  were  removed  inside 
the  fence. 

In  1809  another  addition  was  made  by  the  purchase  of  land 
known  as  Jonathan  Merry's  pasture,  and  called  the  New  North 
Burying  Ground ;  it  is  now  known  as  the  Small  Ground.  The 
deed  was  dated  December  18th,  1809,  and  is  recorded  in  Suffolk 
Deeds,  lib.  231,  fol.  199.  It  is  as  follows :  "For  $10,000,  Benja- 
min Weld,  and  his  wife  Nabby,  sold  to  the  Town  of  Boston  a 
parcel  of  laud,  bounded  south-west  on  Hull  Street  148  feet; 
north-west  on  the  burial  ground,  148  and  6  inches ;  north-east 
on  land  of  Goodwin  and  others,  153  feet;  south-east  on  land 
of  Jonathan  Merry,  123  feet ;  being  land  conveyed  to  Weld  by 
Merry,  October  21st,  1809,  recorded  lib.  230,  fol.  191."  On  the 
south  corner  of  the  land  thus  purchased,  fronting  on  Hull 
Street,  stood  the  old  Gun  House  of  the  Columbian  Artillery. 
Fifty-five  tombs  were  built,  in  1814,  around  the  sides  of  this 
new  enclosure,  by  Hon.  Charles  Wells,  and,  after  the  removal 
of  the  Gun  House  (which  had  been  removed  to  this  lot  in  1810) 
Edward  Bell  built  fifteen  tombs  on  its  site  in  the  autumn  of  1827. 
The  ground  was  laid  out  in  ranges,  and  several  bodies  were  al- 
lowed to  be  interred  in  one  grave.  The  first  person  buried  in 
the  Small  Ground  was  John  Richardson,  July  6th,  1810,  having 
been  drowned  a  few  days  previous. 

In  1819,  Hon  Charles  Wells  built  thirty-four  tombs  in  a 
small  grave-yard  bounded  by  the  old  and  new  burying  grounds 
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and  Marshall  Place,  and  fronting  on  Charter  Street,  which  was 
called  the  Charter  Street  Burying  Ground,  and  was  recorded  as 
follows,  in  Suffolk  Deeds,  lib.  262,  fol.  296:  "June  3d,  1819, 
John  Bishop  of  Medford,  sold  to  Charles  Wells,  for  $1,051.30, 
land  in  Charter  Street,  bounded  north-east  on  said  street  20  feet; 
north-easterly  on  the  burying  ground  20  feet  wide ;  then  con- 
tinuing westerly,  70  feet  on  the  burying  ground  20  feet  wide ; 
then  continuing  50  feet  more,  28  feet  wide;  south-west  28  feet 
on  land  formerly  of  Dr.  Wm.  Clark,  but  now  a  burying  ground ; 
then  south-east  50  feet,  28  feet  wide,  then  continuing  70  feet 
more  29  feet  wide,  on  land  formerly  owned  by  William  Fowle ; 
being  the  land  which  Stephen  Gorham  as  administrator  of  Na- 
thaniel Holmes,  sold  to  said  Bishop,  December  14th,  1791,  re- 
corded lib.  184,  fol.  59."  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  cemetery,  the 
fence  dividing  the  two  grounds  having  been  taken  down  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  eastern  limit  is  overlooked  by  a  block  of  houses  which 
separates  the  cemetery  from  Salem  Street  and  its  outlying  courts. 
Everywhere  the  enclosure  rises  above  the  adjacent  territory. 
The  remainder  of  the  ground  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  fence. 

The  houses  on  the  streets  which  bound  this  cemetery  are 
mostly  owned  by  the  occupants,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
kept  neat  and  clean.  The  neighboring  streets  are  so  little  used 
that  grass  grows  among  the  paving-stones,  and,  in  some  places, 
nearly  covers  them.  At  the  north  and  north-west  boundaries 
there  is  an  open  space,  through  which  part  of  Charlestown 
Heights  and  the  Navy  Yard  are  visible ;  and  by  taking  a  stand 
near  the  centre  of  the  Hill,  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill  can 
be  seen,  bringing  to  mind  the  words,  of  the  great  orator,  when 
the  corner-stone  of  this  monument  was  laid  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  June  17ih,  1825:  "Let  it  rise!  let  it 
rise!  till  it  shall  meet  the  sun  in  its  coming  —  let  the  earliest 
light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  the  parting  day  linger  and  play 
on  its  summit!" 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  used  this 
Hill  on  one  occasion  for  parade  and  drill  during  the  Revolution, 
having  been  refused  admittance  to  the  Common,  the  place  in 
which,  according  to  their  Charter,  they  had  a  right  to  drill. 

"In  1775,  before  the  Artillery  Company  suspended  its 
meetings,  the  Common  was  occupied  by  the  British  army,  and 
the  Artillery  Company  were  refused  admittance.  Capt.  Bell, 
therefore,  marched  to  Copp's  Hill.  Soon  after  the  bridge  over 
Charles  River  was  built  there  was  a  complaint  against  the  street 
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at  the  foot  of  this  hill.  It  was  supposed  the  proprietors  of  that 
part  of  the  hill  enclosed  from  Suowhill  Street  ought  to  repair 
the  wharf  and  street  at  their  own  expense.  This  led  to  inquiry, 
in  town  meeting,  to  whom  it  belonged;  some  one  said  it  be- 
longed to  this  Company.  Col.  Jackson,  their  Treasurer,  was 
sent  for,  and  declared  he  considered  it  their  property,  a  mort- 
gage upon  it  to  them  iiaving  long  smce  run  out,  "and  that  ('apt. 
Bell,  with  the  Company,  had  taken  possession  of  it  in  1775. 
Capt.  Bell  was  then  interrogated  by  Col.  Dawes,  the  Moderator : 
Why  did  you  march  your  company  to  Copp's  Hill?  Answer:  I 
was  prohibited  from  entering  the  Common;  conceiving  this  hill 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Company,  I  marched  them  there,  as  a 
place  no  one  had  a  right  to  exclude  them  from.  Question  by 
Moderator:  Supposing  a  party  of  British  troops  shouJd  have 
been  in  possession  of  it,  and  should  have  forbid  you  entrance, 
what  would  you  have  done?  Answer:  I  would  have  charged 
bayonets,  and  forced  my  way  as  surely  as  I  would  force  my  way 
into  my  dwelling-house,  if  taken  possession  of  by  a  gang  of 
thieves.  The  late  Col.  Wm.  Tudor,  who  was  then  present,  said : 
*  Mr.  Moderator,  the  hill  clearly  belongs  to  that  Company,  and  I 
wish  they  would  execute  a  quit  claim  deed  of  it  to  me  at  a  fair 
price.'  The  mortgage  was  discharged  afterwards,  and  the  street 
repaired  by  the  town,"     [Extract  from  the  Company  Minutes.] 

In  the  centre  of  the  ground  is  a  rod  square  of  land  which 
was  conveyed  by  Samuel  Sewall  and  his  wife  Hannah,  to  Joshua 
Gee,  the  noted  ship-builder  (who  was  the  father  of  the  distin- 
guished clergyman  who  was  the  assistant  and  successor  of  the 
famous  Cotton  Mather,  from  1722  to  1748),  "in  consideration  of 
two  aud  thirty  shillings  paid  them,  being  part  of  their  pasture 
adjoining  to  the  north  burying  place,  in  which  parcel  of  ground 
Mrs.  Mary  Thatcher  now  lyeth  buried :  bounded  northerly  by 
said  burying  ground,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  land  of  said 
Samuel  aud  Hannah  Sewall."  Said  Joshua  Gee  was  to  make 
and  maintain  one-half  the  fence,  and  have  no  right  of  way  ex- 
cept through  the  North  Burying  Ground.  This  Mrs.  Thatcher 
was  the  wife  of  Judah  Thatcher  of  Yarmouth,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 30th,  1708,  aged  68  years.  Her  grave-stone  stands  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  said  rod  of  land.  There  were  no  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  its  use;  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Gee  because  of 
a  request  of  his  wife  that  she  might  be  laid  away  from  the  mul- 
titude. The  deed  is  recorded  in  Suffolk  Deeds,  lib.  25,  fol.  174. 
About  four  generations  ago  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  old  Deacon 
Moses  Grant,  of  Kevolutionary  fame,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
threw  the  tea  overboard,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  helped  to 
take  two  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  British  lines.  This  en- 
closure holds  the  remains  of  three  generations  of  the  Grant 
family,  and  is  now  owned  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  Deacon  Moses 
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Grant,  the  temperance  lecturer.  As  said  before,  there  are  no 
restrictions  with  regard  to  its  use;  a  dwelling-house  or  a  black- 
smith's shop  could  be  erected  on  the  spot,  and  the  right  of  way 
across  the  cemetery  is  construed  by  common  law  to  mean  a  path 
broad  enongh  for  cart-wheels  to  pass  over. 
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< 
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There  are  within  this  cemetery  two  hundred  and  thirty 
tombs,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  city.  The  one  near  Charter 
Street  was  fitted  and  prepared  for  children  in  June,  1833.  In 
May,  of  the  same  year,  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the 
city  authorities  toward  purchasing  trees  for  ornamenting  the 
grounds,  and  from  that  date  the  whole  appearance  of    the  Hill 
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began  to  change  and  resume  its  ancient  popularity.  Those 
trees  have  all  been  removed,  and  others,  of  a  more  appropriate 
character,  numbering  oue  hundred  and  eighty,  have  taken  their 
places,  which  make  a  very  agreeable  shade  to  the  visitor  on  a 
sultry  day,  as  well  as  to  the  children  who  come  to  play.  The 
Hill  is  visited  not  only  by  residents  of  the  city,  but  by  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  1838,  new  avenues  and  walks  were  laid  out;  grave  stones 
were  removed  for  that  purpose,  thus  affording  opportunities  for 
pleasant  promenades,  which  are  by  no  means  neglected.  Con- 
siderable care  was  used  when  laying  out  the  paths  to  place  the 
tomb-stones  as  near  as  possible  to  their  original  positions. 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  Hill  has  been  very  much  neglected, 
and  boys  have  been  allowed  to  run  wild  through  the  grounds 
six  months  in  the  year.  No  one  having  charge  during  the  win- 
ter months,  the  West  and  North  End  Boys  would  meet  and 
imitate  the  North-  and  South-Enders  on  Pope  Day,  and  it  fre- 
quently required  a  squad  of  police  to  drive  them  away ;  but  this 
has  changed.  The  Board  of  Health  —  to  whom  has  been  given 
the  charge  of  the  cemetery  —  have  appointed  a  Superintendent 
to  take  charge  of  the  grounds  during  the  whole  year,  because  of 
the  numerous  complaints  made  by  neighbors  and  old  residents 
of  the  North  End.  They  have  also  concreted  the  down  grade 
paths,  which  was  very  much  needed,  as  the  rain  had  gullied 
thf m  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and  in  others  had 
laid  bare  the  tops  of  the  tombs  built  beneath  them.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  grounds  has  very  much  improved. 

The  present  Superintendent  was  appointed  in  April,  1878, 
since  which  time  he  has  recovered  twenty-two  tomb-stones 
belonging  to  this  ground;  —  two  on  chimney  tops,  two  covering 
drains,  one  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  on  Charter  Street,  one  on 
Commercial  Street,  and  the  balance  over  the  openings  of  tombs. 
A  tombstone  with  the  following  inscription  was  discovered  four 
feet  below  the  surface,  when  widening  Commercial  Street,  at 
the  foot  of  Lime  Alley :  "  Elizabeth  Boone,  aged  2  years,  Dyed 
ye  13  October  1677." 

The  Superintendent,  in  December,  1878,  on  opening  an  old 
tomb,  discovered  a  headstone  which  reads  thus:  "Recompense 
Wadsworth,  A.  M.  First  Master  of  ye  Grammar  Free  School 
at  ye  North  End  of  Boston.  Aged  about  24  years;  Died  June 
ye  9th,  1713."     The  tomb  had  not  been  opened  for  eighteen 
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years,  and  the  undertaker  who  last  closed  it,  instead  of  using 
the  old  plank  coveriug,  which  was  probably  rotten,  and  rather 
than  renew  it,  took  standing  grave-stones  to  close  the  entrance 
before  filling  in  the  top  earth.  On  searching  the  records  the 
following  entries  were  found:  "March  11,  1711-12.  At  Town 
Meeting  —  Voted,  That  there  be  a  Free  Grammar  School  at 
the  North  End  of  Boston ;  and  Yoted,  That  Captain  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Colonel  Adams  Wiuthrop,  Mr.  John  Euck,  Captain 
Edward  Martyn,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Greenwood  be  the  committee 
relating  to  building  said  schoolhouse.  Yoted,  That  the  select- 
men be  requested  to  procure  a  suitable  master  for  said  school. 
March  9,  1712-13.  Yoted,  That  it  be  left  with  the  selectmen, 
and  they  are  empowered  to  introduce  Mr.  Eecompense  Wads- 
worth  at  the  North,  and  to  allow  him  sixty  pounds  for  one  year." 
(This  building  was  erected  on  Bennett  Street  in  1713.  Master 
Wadsworth  died  six  months  after  receiving  his  appointment). 
Four  more  head-stones  were  used  to  make  the  tomb  entrance 
secure. 

The  oldest  stone  (referred  to  on  page  26),  is  to  be  found 
near  the  Shaw  monument,  and  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
grandchildren  of  William  Copp.  Upon  it  are  the  following  in- 
scriptions : 


DAVID   SON  TO   DAVID 

COPP  &  OBEDIENCE    HIS 

WIFE  AGED  2  WEEKS 

DYED  DEC  22 

16  6  1 


THOMAS,   SON  TO  DAVID 

COPP   &  OBEDIENCE   HIS  WIFE 
RS 
AGED  2  YEAKS   &  3  QUAKTE 

DYED  JULY  YE  25 

16  7  8 


The  next  oldest  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  Hill.  It  was 
found  in  a  tomb  many  years  ago,  and,  although  chipped  upon 
its  edge,  these  inscriptions  can  be  easily  read  : 


MAKY  PvIND 

AGED  *  *  * 

DIED  YE   15  OF    AUGUST 

16  6  2 


WILLIAM   KIND 

AGED  ABOUT  1   YEAR  DYED 

Y'E   14  OF    FEBRUARY 

16  6  6 


THE  CHILDREN.  OF  ARTHUR  AND  JANE  BIND. 
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But  these  slabs  ai-e  not  the  oldest  in  the  cemetery.  There 
is  one  finished  on  the  edges  with  ornamental  curves  and  crowned 
with  two  cherubs  and  the  .Angel  of  Death,  which  is  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  Grace  Berry,  wife  of  Thomas  Berry,  who  died  in 
Plymouth,  May  17,  1625,  aged  about  58  years;  and  whose  body 
was  removed  to  Boston  in  the  year  1659,  when  Copp's  Hill  was 
first  opened  as  a  place  of  burial.  The  stone  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  in  New  England.  It  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  and  is 
marked  with  the  contact  of  British  bullets  fired  at  it  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  it  was  used  as  a  target.*  On  the 
highest  point  of  the  Hill  is  a  stone  bearing  the  name  of  John 
Milk,  for  whom  Milk  Street  was  named.  He  died  in  1756,  at 
the  age  of  about  47  years.  Near  by  rest  the  remains  of  George 
Worthylake,  one  of  the  first  keepers  of  Boston  light,  with  those 
of  his  wife  and  daughter.  All  three  were  drowned  while  sail- 
ing in  Boston  harbor,  on  Sunday,  November  3d,  1718.  Upon  a 
triple  Btone,  of  very  curious  design  and  elaborate  workmanship, 
their  deaths  are  recorded.  His  age  was  45  years,  his  wife,  Ann, 
40,  and  the  daughter,  Ruth,  13.  Franklin,  who  was  at  this  time 
apprenticed  to  his  brother  to  learn  the  printing  art,  composed 
and  printed  a  ballad  on  this  sad  event,  called  The  Lighthouse 
Tragedy,  which  had  an  extensive  sale.  His  father  so  severely 
criticised  his  production  that  he  never  again  attempted  versifica- 
tion. Not  far  away,  down  the  northern  slope  of  the  yard,  is 
the  tomb  of  Chief  Justice  Paiker,  a  plain  brick  vault  covered 
with  a  heavy  brown  stone  slab.  Near  by  is  the  monument  of 
Major  Samuel  Shaw,  erected  by  Robert  G.  Shaw,  his  grandson, 
in  1848.  Upon  this  shaft  is  inscribed  a  record  of  the  events  in 
the  life  and  career  of  the  Major.  It  states  that  he  served 
through  the  Revolution  as  an  officer ;  that  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1784,  he  sailed  from  New  York  to  Canton  in  the  ship 
Empress  of  China,  as  supercargo  and  part  owner;  that  he  was 


*  There  has  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  date  on  this  stone.  In  the  month  of  July,  1878,  an  old  gen- 
tleman from  the  West,  with  his  daughter  and  granddaughter, 
visited  the  Hill  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  tomb-stone  of  one 
of  his  ancesters.  In  their  possession  was  a  memorandum  book 
yellow  with  age.  On  the  first  page  was  a  fac  simile  drawing  of 
this  stone  with  the  coat  of  arms  (without  the  bullet  marks),  and 
on  the  first  two  pages  was  an  exact  inscription  of  that  on  the 
Grace  Berry  slab,  with  a  foot-note,  stating  when  it  had  been  re- 
moved from  Plymouth.  No  record  of  Grace  Berry's  death  can 
be  found  at  City  Hall. 
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appointed  by  Washington  Consul  to  China,  and  that  he  died  in 
1794.  Between  this  shaft  and  the  Grant  family  tomb  is  a  stone 
a  few  inches  in  height  and  so  sunk  in  the  ground  that  it  almost 
escapes  notice.  It  bears  the  name  of  Goodeth  (Judith  ?)  Copp, 
who  died  on  the  25lh  of  May,  1670,  at  the  age  of  75  years.  She 
was  the  wife  of  William  Copp,  for  whom  the  Hill  was  named. 
While  this  memorial  of  her  former  existence  still  remains,  aiid 
seems  able  to  defy  the  elements  for  centuries,  that  which  re- 
cords the  decease  of  her  husband  has  disappeared,  although 
stones  sacred  to  the  memory  of  other  members  of  the  Copp 
family  can  be  seen  in  different  places  in  the  cemetery. 

The  most  noted  tomb  in  the  ground,  and  the  one  almost  in- 
variably the  first  inquired  for  by  people  from  other  States  and 

even  from  Europe,  is  that  of 
Reverend  Cotton  Mathee. 
It  is  near  the  Charter  Street 
gate,  and  is  a  simple  vault  of 
brick  upon  which  rests  a  heiavy 
slab  of  brown  stone  into  which 
two  separate  squares  of  slate 
have  been  set  —  one  of  recent 
date  and  the  other  bearing 
THE    MATHER  TOMB.  marks  of  age,  with  the  fol- 

owing  inscription,  which  is  almost  illegible: 

THE  EEVEREND  DOCTOES 

INCREASE,   COTTON, 

&  SAMUEL  MATHER 

were  intered  in  this  Vault. 
'Tis  the  Tomb  of  our  Father's 

MATHER  —  CROCKER'S 
I  DIED  Augt  27th  1723  M  84 
C  DIED  FEB  13th  1727  M  65 
S  DIED  June  27th  1785  M  79 

In  addition  to  these  clergymen,  the  vault  contains  the  re- 
mains of  many  of  their  descendants.  (Cotton  Mather  was  three 
limes  married ;  by  his  first  two  wives  he  had  fifteen  children). 
It  was  last  opened  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  one  of  the 
Crocker  family  was  deposited  under  its  arch;  the  relics  of  these 
ancient  worthies  were  found  mingled  in  great  confusion.    There 
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is  an  air  of  quiet  decay  about  the  spot  that  is  very  suggestive  of 
the  transitory  nature  of  all  that  is  mortal.  Above  it  large  trees 
cast  a  semi-gloom  which  discourages  the  growth  of  grass  and 
shrubbery,  and  the  tooth  of  time  has  gnawed  deeply  into  both 
brick  and  stone.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  fence,  stone 
curbing  has  been  placed  underneath,  and  the  ground  inside  the 
fence  newly  sodded.  By  the  mutations  of  family  descent  the 
tomb  is  now  owned  by  Miss  Eebecca  E.  Parker,  who  wishes  to 
maintain  it  in  as  good  condition  as  possible,  and  do  nothing  to 
destroy  the  sacred  character  of  the  property.  This  and  the 
Ellis,  Grant,  Jarvis,  and  Dupee,  are  the  only  tombs  thus  cared 
for,  as  far  as  is  known,  during  the  past  forty  years.  The  famous 
Napoleon  willow  (grown  from  a  slip  brought  by  Captain  Joseph 
Leonard  from  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena, 
and  transplanted  here  by  Eolaud  G.  Ellis  of  Boston,  in  1844), 
now  shades  another  burial  plat,  and  covers  the  monument  and 
tomb  of  the  Ellis  family  at  the  Charter  Street  gate. 

There  are  several  stones  on  the  main  walk,  near  the  front 
gate,  bearing  the  name  of  Seward,  one  of  them  commemorating 
Major  Thomas  Seward,  an  officer  of  the  Continental  Army,  who 
died  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  60.  Upon  this  is  carved  a  cinerary 
urn,  a  cannon  with  cannon-balls,  and  a  setting  sun.  Anotht  r 
slab  is  ornamented  with  the  Angel  of  Death,  bearing  an  hour- 
glass and  carrying  a  scythe.  Near  by  is  a  broken  stone  with 
the  following  inscription: 

JAMES    SEWAKD 

grandson    of  James  &  Catharine  Seward 

obiit  Sept  22d  1792 

^tat  6  months. 

He  bore  a  lingering  sickness  with  patience,  and 

met  the  King  of  Terrors  with  a  smile. 

On  the  slab  covering  the  vault  of  Major  John  Ruddock, 
Esq.,  who  died  in  1772,  at  the  foot  of  a  long  record  of  his  work 
and  worth,  were  once  the  words  — 

"Time  may  efface  this  monumental  stone, 
But  time  nor  malice  can  his  worth  dethrone 
Eor  villains  living  oft  may  buy  a  name, 
But  virtue  only  swells  posthumous  fame." 

They  contain  a  prophecy  that  has  been  fulfilled.  A  few 
indentation's  are  all  that  remain  of  the  words  of  praise  and 
affection,  nor  would  any  one  know  what  they  had  been,  had 
they  not  been  copied,  many  years  since,  by  the  late  Thomas 
Bridgman. 
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Toward  the  north-west  angle  of  the  enclosure  is  a  stone  in 
commemoration  of  Captain  Thomas  Lake.  The  inscription  is 
as  follows: 

CAPt  THOMAS  LAKE 

AGED  61  YEERES 

AN  EMINENTLY  FAITHFVLL  SERVANT 

OF  GOD  &  ONE  OF  A  PVBLIC  SPIRIT 

WAS  PERFIDIOVSLY  SLAIN  BY 

ye  INDIANS  AT  KENNIBECK 

AVGVST  ye  14th  1676 

&  HERE  INTERRED  THE  13  OF 

MARCH  FOLLOWING 

A  curious  reminder  of  the  fate  that  overtook  the  worthy 
captain  is  a  slit  sawn  deeply  into  the  heavy  slate,  into  which 
the  bullets,  taken  from  his  body  had  been  poured  after  they 
had  been  melted.  Sacreligious  knives  have  hewn  away  the 
metal,  so  that  there  are  only  faint  traces  remaining;  but  one 
can  easily  determine  with  what  material  the  fissure  had  once 
been  filled.  Captain  Lake  was  Commander  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  the  years  1662  and  1674. 
Among  other  Past  Commanders  interred  in  this  ground  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:  Captain  Ralf  Hart,  Colonel  John 
Carnes,  Captain  Caleb  Lyman  and  Captain  Edward  Martyn. 

In  the  same  locality  is  a  stone — a  huge  block  of  slate, 
smooth  on  one  of  its  sides,  inscribed  thus : 

NICHOLAS 

VPSALL  AGED 

ABOYT  70  YEARS 

DYED  YE  *  *  OF 

AYGVST 


Among  the  early  citizens  of  Boston  he  was  a  man  of  note, 
mainly  for  his  charitable  disposition.  Because  he  opposed  the 
course  pursued  towards  the  Quakers,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  those  of  that  persuasion  who  suffered 
persecution,  he  in  turn  became  a  martyr.  His  crowning  offence 
was  bribing  the  keeper  of  Boston  jail  to  supply  with  food  two 
Quaker  women  who  were  imprisoned,  and  would  otherwise 
have  starved  to  death.    For  this  he  was  fined  £20  (no  inconsid- 
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erable  amount  two  centuries  ago)  and  banished  from  the  colony. 
He  went  to  Ehode  Island  and  remained  six  years,  until  Governor 
Endicott  had  ceased  to  rule.  Returning  to  Boston,  he  furnished 
a  room  in  his  house  for  the  free  use  of  the  Quakers,  and  many 
were  the  Friends  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  quite  a  large  property,  his  estate  covering,  in  1637,  the 
territory  now  bounded  by  Hanover  and  Richmond  streets  and 
the  old  water  line,  joining  the  terminus  of  the  two  thorough- 
fares. On  this  territory  was  his  house,  long  known  as  the 
"Old  Red  Lyon"  inn.  His  name  stands  twenty-third  on  the 
list  of  the  original  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  church  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  exerted  considerable  influence  over  the 
affaiis  of  the  infant  town. 

In  the  north-west  angle  of  the  ground  is  the  tomb  of  Ed- 
mund Hartt,  builder  of  the  old  frigate  Constitution.  The  spot 
is  marked  by  a  plain  white  stone,  upon  which  is  simply  the 
name  of  him  who  sleeps  below.  Near  by  is  the  vault  formerly 
owned  by  Christopher  Gore,  who  was  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1810.  On  the  other  side  of  the  walk  is  the  monument 
of  Charles  Jarvis,  who  died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  59.  This  me- 
morial informs  us  that  he  was  "a  Physician,  a  Statesman,  a 
Patriot,  and  an  honest  Man,  whose  dignified  Deportment,  sub- 
lime Eloquence,  unbounded  Philanthropy,  and  other  Yirtues 
endeared  his  Memory  to  his  fellow-citizens."  Upon  the  west- 
ern rise  of  the  hill  is  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  Deacon 
Shem  Drowne,  who  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  made 
the  grasshopper  on  the  vane  of  Faneuil  Hall,  in  compliment  to 
Faueuil,  who  had  a  grasshopper  on  the  vane  of  his  summer- 
house  on  the  summit  of  Pemberton  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  his  man- 
sion.   They  were  destroyed  in  1835,  when  the  hill  was  levelled. 

Just  where  the  older  portion  of  the  cemetery  adjoins  the 
newer  is  the  Greenwood  tomb,  in  which  lies  the  body  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  W.  P.  Greenwood,  D.  D.,  who  occupied  the  pulpit 
of  King's  Chapel  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

On  a  stone  bearing  the  name  of  Mrs.  Ammey  Hunt,  who 
died  in  1769,  at  the  age  of  40,  is  the  following  stanza: 

A  sister  of  Sarah  Lucas  lyeth  here, 
Whom  I  did  love  most  dear; 
•  And  now  her  soul  hath  took  its  flight, 
And  bid  her  spightf ul  foes  good  uight. 
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A  stone  that  has  withstood  the  assaults  of  wind  and  weather 
much  more  successfully  than  the  imprint  of  British  bullets, 
bears  this  iuscription  ; 

Here  lies  buried  in 

A  stone  grave  10  feet  deep 

CAPX   DANIEL,  MALCOM  MEKCHT 

Who  departed  ihis  life 

October  23d 

1769 

Aged  44  years. 

A  true  Son  of  Liberty  a  i'riend  to  the  Public 

Au  Enemy  to  Oppression  and  One  of 

the  foremost  in  opposing  the  n 

Kevenue  Acts  on 
America. 

In  February,  1768,  Captain  Malcom  had  a  schooner  arrive 
in  the  harbor,  and  as  the  story  is  told,  he  was  determined  that 
the  cargo,  consisting  of  wines,  should  escape  the  unpopular 
duties.  Consequently,  the  vessel  was  detained  about  five  miles 
from  the  town,  among  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  and  the  wine, 
of  which  there  were  sixty  casks,  was  brought  up  under  cover 
of  the  night,  guarded  by  a  party  of  men  armed  with  clubs.  A 
meeting  of  merchants  and  traders  was  then  held j  at  which  the 
Captain  presided,  and  it  was  determined  by  them  not  to  import 
any  commodities,  except  what  was  required  by  the  fisheries,  for 
eighteen  months.  This  incensed  the  oflicers  and  menials  of  the 
government  very  much ;  but  it  was  persisted  in,  and  hence  the 
remarkable  inscription  which  was  placed  a  little  over  a  year 
afterward  upon  the  large  memorial  stone  erected  over  his  grave. 
It  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  British  soldiery, 
and  the  marks  of  their  bullets  are  very  perceptible  on  its  face. 

On  the  brow  of  the  Hill  on  the  Snowhill  Street  side  is  the 
Josiah  Snelliug  tomb,  in  which  was  buried,  in  December,  1848, 
the  remains  of  William  J.  Snelliug,  author  of  "  Tales  of  the 
North- West,"  "Truth:  A  Gift  for  Scribblers,"  and  other 
works.  He  was  an  editor  of  the  Galaxy,  with  the  late  Joseph 
T.  Buckingham.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald. 

The  stone  marking  the  tomb  of  Eev.  Andrew  Eliot,  D.  D. , 
bears  his  name,  his  age,  60  years,  and  the  date  of  his  death, 
September  13,  1778,  on  one  side,  and  a  beautiful  coat  of  arms  on 
the  other,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  family ;  and  the  next 
prominent  object  is  a  large  tomb  once  used  for  the  reception  of 
the  bodies  of  infants. 
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The  Dupee  monument  is  the  finest  in  the  enclosure.    The 
inscriptions  are  as  follows  : 

God  is  Love. 

Ephesians  1,  9.  1  John  iv.  8. 

1  Cor.  XV.  49.  Matthew  v.  9. 

Erected  by  Isaac  Dupee,  Grandson  to  G.    Aged  lxxv. 

August  31st,  1846. 

My  name  from  the  palms  of  his  hands 

Eternity  will  not  erase ; 
Impressed  on  his  heart,  it  remains 

In  marks  of  indelible  grace. 
Yes,  I  to  the  end  shall  endure. 

As  sure  as  the  earnest  is  given,  ■ 
More  happy,  but  not  more  secure, 

The  glorified  spirits  in  heaven. 

Near  the  Dupee  monument  is  the  Thomas  Goodwill  tomb. 
Mr.  Goodwill,  atone  time,  owned  the  land  now  known  as  the 
Charter  Street  Cemetery.  Thomas  and  Eebecca  Goodwill  pre- 
sented to  their  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Lydia  Holmes,  wife  of  John 
Bishop  of  Medford,  a  silver  tankard,  manufactured  by  the  father 
of  Paul  Revere,  inscribed  Sept.  7,  1747.  It  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  their  descendants,  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Emery,  of  Newton. 

Near  the  south-west  corner  of  the  burying  ground  is  a  slab 
upon  which  is  the  following  inscription : 

In  memory  of 

CAPT  EGBERT  NEWMAN, 

who  died  March  23d  1806, 

Mb  51. 

Though  Neptune's  waves  and  Boreas'  blasts 

Have  tossed  me  to  and  fro, 
Now  well  escaped  from  all  their  rage, 

I'm  anchored  here  below. 
Safely  I'll  ride  in  triumph  here, 

With  many  of  our  fleet. 
Till  signals  call  to  weigh  again. 

Our  Admiral  Christ  to  meet. 
O  may  all  those  I've  left  behind 

Be  washed  in  Jesus'  blood, 
And  when  they  leave  this  world  of  sin 

Be  ever  with  their  Lord. 

Nearly  opposite,  on  the  Snowhill  Street  side,  is  the  Peter 
Thomas  tomb.    It  contains  the  remains  of  him  who  hung  the 
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lights  in  the  steeple  of  the  North  Church,  on  the  night  of  the 
ever  to  be  remembered  18th  of  April,  1775.    Paul  Revere,  for 
whom  the  signal  was  set,  does  not  lie  within  these  grounds,  but 
the  remains  of  Mrs.  Mary  Baker,  a  sister,  are  her.e  interred. 
Near  the  Snowhill  Street  path  is  a  slab  bearing  these  words  : 

In  memory  of 

BETSY, 

wife  of  David  Darling,  died 

March  23d,  1809, 

M.  43. 

She  was  the  mother  of  17  children,  and  around 

her  lies  12  of  them,  and  two  were  lost  at  sea. 

BEOTHEK   SEXTONS, 

Please  leave  a  clear  birth  for  me 
near  by  this  stone. 

Mr.  Darling,  at  the  time  when  this  stone  was  erected,  was 
grave-digger  in  this  ground.  He  was  also  sexton  of  the  North 
Church  and  lived  on  Salem  Street.  He  died  in  September,  1820, 
and  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  request,  as  he  wa&  buried  in  a 
tomb  in  this  ground  at  some  distance  from  his  wife  and  family, 
and  no  one  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  following  pathetic  lines  are  appended  to  an  inscription 
on  a  stone  near  the  Charter  Street  gate,  which  tells  the  passer- 
by that  Hannah  Langford  died  November  19th,  1796,  aged  15 
years  and  6  months : 

Nor  youth  nor  innocence  could  save 
Hannah  from  the  insatiable  Grave, 
But  cease  our  tears  no  longer  weep 
The  little  Maid  dc^th  only  sleep, 
Anon  she'll  wake  and  rise  again 
And  in  her  Saviour's  arms  remain. 

On  the  Hull  Street  path  is  a  tombstone 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
MR.    JACOB    HAWKINS, 
Who  professed  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  about  14 
Years  and  about  1  year  a  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel.     He  was  one  of  a  sound  Judg- 
ment meek  &   happy  Spirit.     He 
ended  his  days  in  peace 
July  10th  1797  aged  31  years. 

Jesse  Lee,  who  .preached  his  first  sermon  in  this  city  on 
Boston  Common,  and  gathered  the  first  Methodist  Society  in 
Boston,  built  a  place  of  worship  on  Hanover  Avenue,  and  was 
buried  on  Copp's  Hill,  in  the  Pitman  tomb. 
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Burials  have  ceased,  but  interments  in  vaults  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  —  from  fifteen  to  twenty  each  year.  The  interior  of 
these  places  of  sepulture  are  by  no  means  cheerful,  but  they  are 
not  nearly  so  repulsive  as  might  be  expected.  Kaised  as  they 
are  above  the  surrounding  territory,  they  are  as  dry  as  the  cellar 
of  a  well-drained  house.  A  body  deposited  in  one  of  them  soon 
loses  all  offensive  odor,  and,  until  the  inevitable  crumbling  of  the 
coffin  occurs,  there  is  nothing  to  offend  either  sight  or  smell. 

The  dates  of  five  tombstones  were  altered,  about  seventy 
years  ago,  by  the  late  George  Darracott,  at  that  time  quite 
young,  60  as  to  make  1690  read  1620,  and  1695  read  1625  —  the 
altered  figure  in  each  case  being  a  9  changed  to  a  2:  Similar 
acts  of  vandalism  were  performed  in  other  burying  grounds  in 
Boston  and  vicinity.  The  tombstones  removed  from  where  paths 
were  made,  were  placed  in  other  parts  of  the  ground  near  by,  — 
thus  utterly  failing  to  accomplish  their  true  end.  Before  this 
great  wrong  was  perpetrated,  petty  deeds  of  the  same  character 
were  frequent.  Stones  were  taken  away  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  chimneys,  to  build  drains,  to  cover  the  openings  of 
tombs,  and  to  place  in  the  bottoms  of  vaults  for  coffins  to  rest 
upon;  a  great  many  stones,  however,  have  been  recovered  and 
placed  in  the  ground  among  their  fellows.  But  the  work  of  des- 
ecration has  been  extended  to  the  tombs,  several  of  which  have 
at  some  time  been  controlled  by  enterprising  undertakers,  who 
have  removed  the  remains  once  deposited  to  await  a  resurrection 
of  a  totally  different  character,  and  used  the  space  thus  obtained 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  traffic,  that  of  letting  out  temporary 
burial  space  which,  at  one  time,  was  far  more  lucrative  than  it  is 
now.  Among  those  thus  rifled  is  that  of  the  Hutchinson  family, 
situated  near  the  south-east  corner  of  the  cemetery.  A  square 
slab  of  sandstone  covers  its  entrance,  and  upon  it  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  beautiful  coat  of  arms  with  which  the  members  of  this 
high-bred  race  emblazoned  their  belongings.  But  the  name  of 
Hutchinson  has  been  cutout  and  that  of  Thomas  Lewis  put  in  its 
place,  80  that  to  the  casual  observer,  or  one  who  knows  nothing  of 
Heraldry,  this  memorial  conveys  an  idea  which  is  entirely  false. 
In  the  vault  beneath  this  tablet  once  rested  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Thomas  Hutchinson,  father  of  the  Governor,  and  of  Elisha 
Hutchinson,  grandfather  of  His  Excellency,  the  latter  having 
fallen  in  an  attack  made  by  the  Indians  at  Quaboag  in  Brook- 
geld,  —  descendants  of  the  famous  Ann  Hutchinson  and  her  hus- 
band, Governor  William.     Now  no  one  can  tell  where   these 
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sacred  relics  are,  as  they  were  removed  long  ago.  To  Thomas 
Hutchinson  the  North  End  is  indebted  for  its  first  school-house  ; 
he  first  proposed  it  at  Town  Meeting,  and  paid  for  it  out  of  his 
own  funds.  How  grateful  we  have  been  for  his  generosity  is 
shown  from  the  fact,  that  the  house  now  erected  on  the  same  lot 
is  called  the  Eliot  School-house,  in  honor  of  a  former  pastor  of 
the  New  North  Church. 

Another  vault,  that  has  been  misused  in  the  same  manner, 
bears  a  coat  of  arms  that  is  remarkably  well  carved,  and  beneath 
this  is  an  inscription  apparently  as  legible  as  when  it  came  fresh 
from  the  chisel.  Tills  memorial  stone,  like  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
others,  is  of  slate,  and,  like  them,  it  shows  but  little  of  the  wear 
of  the  elements  or  of  the  lapse  of  time.  It  stands  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  entrance  toward  the  west,  and  is  about  three 
feet  by  two  in  size,  with  a  thickness  of  less  than  two  inches.  Its 
armorial  bearings  are  a  coat  of  chain-mail,  upon  which  is  a 
breastplate,  surmounted  by  a  helmet  with  its  visor  down.  Upon 
the  top  of  this  is  a  swan  crowned,  having  a  chain  around  its  neck 
and  thence  over  its  back.  Ornamental  scrolls  surround  this  de- 
vice, and  on  either  side  are  clusters  of  domestic  fruits,  including 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  corn,  wheat,  grapes,  plums  and  cherries, 
all  of  which  are  recognized  at  a  glance.  Within  a  space  of  less 
than  two  square  feet  is  the  following  inscription: 

HEBE  liYES  THE  MORTAr,  PART  OF 

WILLIAM  CLAKK,  ESQ., 

An  Eminent  Merchant  op  this  Town,  and  an 

Honorable  Councillor  for 

the  Province, 

Who  distinguished  himself  as  a  faithful  and  affectionate 

Eriend,  a  fair  and  generous  Trader, 

Loyal  to  his  Prince, 

yet  always  zealous  for  the  Freedom  of  his 

Country,  a  Despiser  of 

fcjoRBY  Persons 

and  little  Actions,  an  enemy  of  Priestcraft  and 

Enthusiasm,  a  Lover  of  good  Men  of 

various  Uenominations,  and  a 

reverent  Worsliipper 

of  the  Deity. 

Deterred  by  neither  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture  nor  the  elo- 
quence of  the  epitaph,  Samuel  Winslow,  who  was  for  several 
years  sexton  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  obtained  possession  of 
the  vault,  caused  his  name,  with  sublime  coolness,  to  be  inscribed 
above  that  of  him  for  whom  it  had  been  prepared,  ousted  its 
original  occupants,  used  the  tomb  for  a  temporary  resting  place 
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of  those  for  whom  he  was  performing  a  portion  of  the  funeral 
rites,  and  now  it  is  supposed  he  reposes  there,  awaiting  his  turn 
to  again  come  to  light,  brought  thither  by  mortal  or  immortal 
hands.  William  Clark  met  with  reverses  in  the  French  wars, 
losing  forty  sail  of  vessels,  which  so  impaired  his  fortune  and 
depressed  his  spirits  that  he  died  soon  after.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  attendants  of  Christ  Church;  his  dwelling,  on  the  corner 
of  Garden  Court  and  Prince  streets,  was  built  of  brick,  and  said 
to  be  the  finest  of  the  day.  Next  is  the  tomb  of  his  brother, 
Dr.  John  Clark,  whose  family  gave  seven  generations  of  physi- 
cians, in  a  direct  line,  bearing  the  same  name. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  Hill  is  the  tombstone  of  William 
Mumford,  who  died  November  21,  1718,  aged  77  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Quaker  Society,  and 
was  a  stone-cutter  and  builder  by  trade.  On  July  10,  1694,  he 
purchased  a  lot  of  land  in  Brattle  Square,  and  built  a  brick 
meeting-house,  wliich  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  brick  church 
erected  in  Boston,  and  also  the  first  Quaker  meeting-house  in 
Boston.  It  was  conveyed  to  trustees,  with  a  part  of  the  land,  for 
the  Quaker  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  He 
afterward  bought  another  lot  on  Congress  Street,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1701,  on  which  he  built  another  meeting-house,  to  which 
the  society  removed  when  they  sold  the  one  on  Brattle  Square. 
They  used  part  of  this  same  lot  for  a  burial  place.  About  1825, 
the  land  having  been  disposed  of,  the  remains  were  removed  by 
the  Quaker  Society  to  Lynn.  Near  by  is  the  stone  of  John 
Soames  (a  cooper),  who  was  one  of  the  trustees  to  whom  Mum- 
ford  conveyed  the  first  meeting-house,  and  who  was  also  a  promi- 
nent Quaker.  He  died  November  16th,  1700,  ia  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  nine  years  before  the  society  sold  the  first 
meeting-house.  At  -a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  this  stone  is  a 
slab  in  memory  of  Captain  John  Pullin,  from  whom  the  headland 
at  the  north-west  of  Chelsea,  fronting  westerly  on  the  harbor, 
took  its  name. 

The  first  stone  on  the  right  of  the  Hull  Street  entrance  is  a 
stone,  bearing  a  coat  of  arms,  in  memory  of  Edward  Martyn, 
who,  with  Timothy  Thornton  and  Thomas  Hutchinson,  was  the 
Committee  appointed  to  purchase  the  second  addition  to  the  cem- 
etery. Mr.  Martyn  was  Captain  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company  in  1715.  He  is  said  to  have  owned,  at  one 
time,  most  of  the  laud  from  Hanover  Street  to  the  water's  edge. 
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Tomb  No.  7.  The  representative  of  this  tomb  in  the  pres- 
ent generation,  is  Frederic  W.  Lincoln,  who  was  for  seven  years 
Mayor  of  Boston,  The  original  owners  in  the  Lincoln  family 
were  his  grandfather,  Amos  Lincoln,  and  his  brother.  Amos 
Lincoln  was  one  of  the  small  party  of  patriotic  young  men  who, 
disguised  as  Indians,  threw^  the  tea  overboard  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eevolutionary  struggle.  He  was  then  an  appren- 
tice, learning  his  trade  as  a  house-builder,  and  was  selected  not 
only  on  account  of  his  discretion  and  political  principles,  but 
because  he  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  an  implement  of  his  trade 
with  which  he  pried  off  the  tops  of  the  tea-chests  before  his 
comrades  threw  their  contents  into  the  sea.  He  early  joined 
the  army  and  served  during  the  war  as  captain  in  the  artillery 
service.  After  the  peace  he  married  a  daughter  of  Paul  Kevere, 
was  one  of  the  leading  mechanics  and  citizens  of  the  town,  and 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  many  substantial  buildings,  the  most 
important  one  now  standing  being  the  State  House  on  Beacon 
Hill.    He  died  January  15,  1829. 

John  Moiintfort.  who  in  1711  built  tomb  No.  17  on  the  Hull 
Street  side,  was,  in  169i3,  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Artillery  Company ;  in  1713  owner  of  Mountfort's  Wharf. 
He  was  ancestor  of  the  well-known  Mountfort  family  at  the 
North  End,  who  for  many  years  resided  on  Prince  Street.  One 
of  his  descendants,  Mr.  George  Mountfort,  represented  the  Uni- 
ted States,  at  the  island  of  Crete,  for  nia6  years. 

Jonathan  Mountfort,  brother  of  Jolm,  and  founder,  in  1724, 
of  tomb  No.  59,  upon  which  is  the  finely  sculptured  family  coat 
of  arms,  was  a  pliysician  and  apothecary.  He  resided  for  many 
years,  at  what  was  called  "Mountfort's  Corner."  In  1717  he 
was  one  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  "  New  Brick  "  or 
"  Cockerel"  church,  of  which  he  was  treasurer. 

Near  this  tomb  is  that  of  Edward  Carnes,  who  lived  on  Hull 
Street,  opposite  the  Small  Ground.  Mr.  John  Weir  presented  to 
Mr.  Carnes  a  flag  which  he  had  carried  when  President  Washing- 
ton visited  Boston  in  1789,  thinking  he  was  a  suitable  person  to 
have  the  same.  Mr.  Carnes  carried  it  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  Jubilee,  in  1851,  in  the  presence  of  President  Fillmore.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  son.  Captain  Edward  Carnes,  of 
Charlestown. 

About  five  feet  from  the  Edes  tomb  lie's  the  remains  of 
Prince  Hall,  first  Grand  Master  of  the  colored  Grand  Lodge  of 
Masons  in  Massachusetts. 
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The  following  Epitaphs  are  to  be  found  on  tombstones  in 
different  parts  of  the  cemetery :  . 

SACBED 
TO   THE   MEMORY  OF 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  BROWN, 

WIFE  OP 

Mr.  Nicholas  Brown, 
who  died  dec.  11,  1803, 
aged  35  years. 
When  the  last  scene  —  the  closing  hour  —  drew  nigh, 
And  earth  receded  from  her  swooning  eye. 
Tranquil  she  left  this  transitory  scene. 
With  decent  triumph,  and  a  look  serene; 
By  faith  she  fixed  her  ardent  hopes  on  high, 
lu  Jesus'  merits,  and  in  him  did  die. 
So  shall  her  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  her  breast, 
Here  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow, 
Here  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow, 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  her  relics  made. 
Then  rest  in  peace  beneath  this  sculptured  stone, 
Till  Jesus'  trumpet  calls  thee  to  his  throne. 


IN  MEMORY  of 

MR.  SAMUEL  WAKEFIELD, 

WHO  DIED   Nov,    12, 

18  0  9, 
M.  22. 

This  humble  stone  proclaims  the  truth  - 
Here  lies  a  much  respected  youth, 
But  now  cut  down  in  early  prime, 
And  far  beyond  the  ills  of  time. 
In  brighter  worlds  and  clearer  skyes 
Shall  all  his  manly  virtues  rise. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 

MARY  HUNTLEY, 

who  departed  this  life  Sept  28  1798 
in  the 
64th  year  of  her  age. 
Stop  here  my  friend,  &  cast  an  eye. 
As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I; 
As  I  am  now,  so  you  must  be, 
Prepare  for  death  &  follow  me. 

A  young  man  added  to  these  lines,  in  chalk, — 

To  follow  you  I'm  not  content 
Unless  I  know  which  way  you  went. 
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f^ACBED  TO   THE   MEMORY   OF 

MISa    MERCY    JONES, 

WHO   DIED    APKIL  7, 

1805, 

AGED  20  YEARS  AND  6  MONTHS. 

Adieu,  my  friends,  forever,  ever  gone, 
Her  happy  soul  has  put  full  glory  on ; 
The  tenderest  ties  could  never  her  detain, 
But  O,  our  loss  is  her  most  happy  gain. 
Gentle  her  manners  were,  her  taste  refined. 
Her  face  an  emblem  of  her  heavenly  mind; 
Her  speech  sincere,  and  open  as  her  heart. 
Her  conversation  did  delight  impart. 
Though  young,  she  listened  to  the  voice  of  truth. 
And  trod  a  Savior's  steps  in  early  youth; 
Calm  and  serene,  she  yielded  up  lier  breath. 
And  even  triumphed  at  the  approach  of  death. 


SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MR.    PETER    GILMAN, 

WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE   APRIL   12tH   1807 
AGED  42   YEARS. 

Stop  my  friends,  and  in  a  mirror  see 
What  you,  though  e'er  so  healthy,  soon  must  be. 
Beauty,  with  all  her  rosebuds,  paints  each  face ; 
Approaching  death  will  strip  you  of  each  grace. 


Near  the  main  path  northerly  is  a  diminutive  stone  which 
reads  thus  : 

SARAH  RULE 

AGED  9  YEARS 

DIED 

JULY  YE  5  1690. 

This  is  the  grave  of  the  mischievous  miss  mentioned  by 
Cotton  Mather,  she  having  excited  his  ire  by  besmearing  his 
manuscript  with  iuli. 


These  lines  are  on  a  stone  probably  erected  soon  after  1700. 
They  are  without  name  or  date.    It  is  evidently  a  foot-stone: 

What  is  't  fond  mortal  yt  thou  wouldst  obtain 
By  spining  out  a  painful  life  of  cares; 

Thou  livest  to  act  thy  childhood  o're  again. 
And  nouglit  intends  but  grief  and  seeing  years. 

Who  leaves  this  v/orld  like  me  just  in  my  prime. 

Speeds  all  my  business  in  a  littele  time. 

MARGARET 

YE  WIFE   OP  WILLIAM  SNELLING    AGED  46  YEARES 
DECEASED  THE   IS  DAY   OF  IVNE    1677 


Old  Copp's  Hill  and  Burial  Ground.  47 

At  the  centre  of  the  ground  stands  a  building  now  used  aa  a 
tool-house,  which  was  built  about  forty-five  years  since,  for  a 
chapel  or  receiving-house.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  this 
building  may  be  found  the  tombstone  of  the  wife  of  a  well- 
known  silversmith,  upon  which  are  the  following  lines : 
Death  witli  his  dart  hath  pierced  my  heart, 

While  I  was  in  my  prime ; 
When  this  you  see  grieve  not  for  me, 
^  'Twas  God's  appomted  time. 

Among  the  names  that  are  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  close  observer  are  the.  following: 

John  Milk  and  Mary  Farmer ; 
William  Beer  and  John  Water: 
Samuel  Mower  and  Theodocia  Hay; 
Elizabeth  Tout  and  Thomas  Scoot; 
Marcy  White  and  Mary  Black ; 
Timothy  Gay  and  Daniel  Graves; 
Charity  Brown  and  Elizabeth  Scarlet; 
Ann  Ruby  and  Emily  Stone. 

Near  the  Parker  tomb  is  the  slab  of  David  Copp,  who  was 
a  son  of  William  Copp,  and  an  Elder  in  Dr.  Mather's  Church. 

Near  the  Hull  Street  gate  is  the  tombstone  of  Capt.  Edward 
Rumney  and  wife.  Captain  Rumney  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's 
Lodge  and  charter  member  of  St.  Andrew's  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
of  Boston.  His  son,  Edward,  was  Sailing  Master  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  is  honorably  mentioned  in  the  official  report  of  the 
capture  of  the  English  sloop-of-war  Penguin  by  the  Hornet. 
Congress  voted  him  a  medal,  March  23d,  1815. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  ten  thousand  persons  have  been 
buried  in  this  cemetery. 

The  author  is  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  taking  elec- 
trotype copies  of  several  illustrations  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Samuel  A.  Drake,  the  author,  and  Roberts  Brothers  publish- 
ers, of  "Landmarks  of  Boston"  and  "Around  the  Hub"  — 
books  which  no  family  should  be  without.  He  also  lakes  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  Messrs,  Johu  L.  Stevenson,  Albert 
Folsom,  Benjamin  Parks  and  George  Mountfort  for  favors 
received. 

2[^=  Copies  of  this  book  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
"  Edward  MacDonald,  Superintendent  Copp's  Hill,  Boston." 
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Lincoln  Tomb 
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GEANAUY  BURIAL-GROUND. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

Boston,  March  6,  1879. 
To  the  City  Council  of  Boston :  — 

Gentlemb:n,  —  The  Board  of  Health  respectfully  reports 
that  the  public  health  requires  that  future  iuterraeuts  iu  each 
and  all  of  the  tombs  in  the  "Granary"  burial-ground  be 
prohibited.  Said  tombs  are  numbered  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred and  four  inclusive. 

The  names  of  the  past  and  present  owners,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  hereto  annexed. 

S.  H.  DURGIN, 

Chairman. 


Ho.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

2  Archibald,  Azor  G.,  part. 

1*2  Allen,  Jeremiah  (now  George  Allen) 

28  Allen,  Silence,  p't. 

31  Andrews,  Stephen  S. 

35  Allardise,  Ann,  p't. 

38  Amory,  Rebecca,  p't. 

38  Amory,  Francis,  p't. 

39  Adams,  Capt.  Thomas. 
42  Allery,  Lydia,  p't. 

84  Armitage,  Jeremiah,  p't. 

106  Ashton,  John,  p't. 

117  Austin,  Thomas,  claims  p't. 

145  Allen,  p't. 

155  Andrews,  Stephen  S. 

164  Adams,  Hon.  Isaac,  p't. 

165  Adams,  Elijah. 

182  Alline,  William,  p't. 

192  Armstrong,  Samuel  T.,  p't. 

196  Andrews,  Stephen  S.,  p't. 


No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

3  Beau,  Aaron,  p't. 

8  Bowdoin,  James. 

1  Bethune,  George. 

14  Bulfinch,  Acliuo,  p't. 

14  Bulfinch,  Samuel,  p't. 

21  Barrett,  Samuel,  p't. 

21  Bates,  John,  p't. 

25  Belknap,  p't. 

30  Bonner,  John  and  Samuel. 

32  Baker,  Letitia,  p't. 

33  Belknap,  Jeremiah. 

34  Bowen,  William,  p't. 

37  Borland,  John, 

38  Brandon,  Joseph,  p't. 

42  Blaie,  William,  p't. 

43  Bradbury,  Charles,  p't. 
49  Byfield,  Nathaniel,  p't. 
60  Buttolf,  Nicholas,  p't. 

62  Bradlee,  Thomas  and  John,  p't. 

63  Brigham,  B.,  p't. 

67  Blinn,  Capt.  James,  1729,  p't. 

67  Baldwin,  Rev.  Thomas,  p't. 

72  Billings,  Ebeuezer,  p't. 

73  Blanchard,  ,Ioshua. 

74  Blake,  Edward,  p't. 
76  Bullard,  Jabez,  p't. 

79  Blake,  George,  p't. 

80  Breed,  Rebecca,  p't. 

81  Beighton,  James,  p't. 

82  Boylstoii,  Nicholas,  p't. 

85  Binney,  Barnaba,  p't. 

86  Babcock,  Adam. 
92  Baxter,  Daniel,  p't. 

105  Blanchard,  Jedediali,  p't. 

108  Bradlee,  Joseph  P.,  p't. 

120  Bourne,  Melatiah,  p't. 

132  Blake,  Edward. 

141  Bumstead. 

143  Bumstead,  Thomas. 

144  Baury,  Alfred  L.,  p't. 
152  Bullard,  J.,  p't 

159  Barton,  J.,  p't. 

161  Brown,  p't. 

173  Bangs,  Samuel,  p't. 

176  Baxter,  John,  p't. 

178  Barrett,  Francis,  p't. 


No.  OF  T03 

iiB.                              Owners. 

181 

Blake,  George  W.,  p't. 

184 

Bass,  Moses,  p't. 

188 
190 

Bishop,  R.  C,  p't. 
Brooks,  Johu,  p't. 

192 

Bass,  p't. 

194 

Badger,  John,  p't. 

199 

Bradford,  Samuel,  p't. 

200 

Boardman,  Thomas  and  William. 

113 

202 
4 

Baxter,  Joseph,  p't. 
Brown,  Nancy,  p't. 
Gushing,  Thomas. 

13 

Clark,  Nathaniel. 

20 

22 

Coney,  J. 
Clark,  Jonas,  p't. 

40 

Cunningham,  Nathaniel. 

38 

Colman,  William. 

671 

Callender,  R.  B.,  p't. 

68 

80 

110 

Chuly,  Richard. 
Clapp,  William  W. 
Coolidge,  Cornelius. 

125 

Cabot,  George. 

128 

Cunningham,  Andrew,  p't. 

129 

135 

Coverly,  Wells. 
Crackbon,  Lemuel,  p't. 

166 

Cushing,  Charles. 

192 

Clough,  p't. 

173 

Cheeney,  Samuel,  p't. 

15 

Dorr,  Joseph  H.,  p't. 
Dorr,  Samuel,  p't. 

24 

Downs,  William  and  Decoster  T. 

24 
27 
29 

Dill  away,  Samuel. 

Dorby,  E. 

Deming,  David  and  H. 

32 

Durivage,  Ann. 

35 

Durant,  «Tohn. 

44 

Down . 

47 

Dyer,  John  D.,  p't. 

50 

Dolbear,  John. 

53 

Dolliver,  Peter. 

72 
75 

Day. 
Dixwell. 

83 

Davidson,  Andrew  C. 

89 

Dalton,  Peter  R. 

97 

Dexter,  Jonathan  M. 

109 
135 

Draper,  Lorenzo. 
Davis,  Isaac,  p't. 

No.  or  Tomb. 


168  Dumer  and  Freeman,  p^'t. 

182  Doggett,  Noah,  p't. 

183  Dall,  William,  p't. 

186  Donnison,  William. 
189  Derby,  I.,  p't. 

201  Dean,  Tiiomas,  p't. 

14  Emmons,  Joshua,  p't. 

18  Erving,  Edward  S.,  p't. 

95  Easte,  Caleb. 

116  Ewing,  John  and  E.  S. 

145  Eaton,  p't. 

154  Eliot,  Samuel. 

193  Ellis,  David. 

194  Emerson,  p't. 
163  Eckley,  Joseph. 

71  Emmons,  Benjamin. 

108  Emmons,  Nathaniel,  p't, 

134  Englesby,  William  T. 

22  Emmerson,  Jonathan. 

7  Foy,  William. 

35  Fiske,  Mary,  p't, 

43  Fairweather,  John,  p'to 

47  Ficker,  John,  p't. 

66  Farris,  William,  p't. 

67  Flagg,  David,  p't. 
138  Faneuil,  Peter,  p't. 
167  Farmer,  Jesse,  p't. 

169  Foster,  B.  and  W. 
174  Freeman,  Nye  and. 
177  Freeman,  James,  p't.. 
177  Fitch,  Jeremiah,  p't. 

187  Freke,  John,  p't. 

195  Franklin. 

3  Gooch,  John  and  William,  p't. 

9  Grav,  Abiijail,  p't. 

10  Gould,  William,  p't. 

16  Gill,  p't. 

18  Greese,  Dr.  Thomas,  p't. 

19  Guinea,  Henry,  p't. 
32  Gibbin,  Henry,  p't. 

41  Green,  Ann,  Rufus,  and  Gardiner. 

59  Gatcomb,  Francis,  p't. 

59  Greenlief,  Oliver,  p't. 

69  Goddard,  William,  p't. 

74  Gray,  p't. 

80  Green,  Joseph,  p't. 

83  Greenlief,  Samuel,  p't. 


No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

87  Goodwin,  Ozias,  p't. 

124  Gay,  Martin. 

131  Gore,  John. 

135  Gore,  p't. 

135  Goodrich,  Isaac  W.,  p't. 

147  Griggs,  Robert  D. 

152  .Guild,  C,  p't. 

158  Goddard,  Jonathan,  p't. 

170  Greenough,  David. 
193  Grafton,  p't. 

201  Grubb,  William. 

202  Gilbert,  Samuel,  p't. 
11  Hale,  Benjamin,  p't. 
11  Hatch,  Asa,  p't. 

11  Hatch,  Harrington,  p't. 

13  Harris,  William,  p't. 

14  Hyde,  Abigail,  p't. 

15  Henshaw,  Joshua,  p  t. 

16  Hancock,  Thomas,  p't. 
45  Hill,  Ann  and  Elizabeth. 
hi  Hunt,  John,  p't. 

53  Huntington,  Benjamin,  p't. 

70  Hubbard,  Thomas. 

72  Howe,  Abraham,  p't. 

97  Hammond,  Samuel,  p't. 

98  Head,  Joseph,  Jr.,  p't. 

106  Homer,  James  and  David,  p't. 

107  Hawks,  Joseph,  p't. 
113  Hayden,  William. 

115  Hichborn,  Samuel,  p't. 

127  Hammatt,  John  B.  and  Charles. 

144  Hall,  Hugh,  p't. 

158  Hubbart,  John,  p't. 

171  Hill,  James,  p't. 

176  Hayden,  William,  p't. 

180  Hyslop,  William,  p't. 

191  Homer,  Jacob,  Michael  and  Eleazer,  p't. 

185  Huntington,  Ealph. 

190  Hooper,  James,  p't. 

193  Hodgden,  Benjamin,  p't. 

194  Hunt,  Mary,  p't. 

196  Hutchinson,  James,  p't. 

197  Hinckley,  Elizabeth  and  E.,  p't. 
197  Hooton,  Mary,  p't. 

203  Infants'  Tomb. 

23  Jackson,  Jonathan,  p't. 


No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

47  Jackson,  John,  p't. 

23  Jackson,  Charles,  p't. 

57  Jackson,  Dr.  Thomas  P. 

671  Jackson,  Thomas,  p't. 

77  Jackson,  Thomas,  p't. 

81  Jackson,  Anna,  p't. 

84  James  and  Pelham,  p't. 

84  James,  John  W.,  p't. 

107  Jackson,  Johnson,  p't. 
126  Jenney,  Stephen,  p't. 
136  Jones,  Nancy,  p't. 
138  Jones,  Edward,  p't. 
175  Jeffries,  Dr.  John. 

63  Kendall,  Sewell,  p't. 

76  Kettell,  James,  p't. 

9  Lewis,  Ezekiel,  p't. 

13  Lasenby,  Joseph,  p't. 

21  Leach,  Thomas,  p't. 

28  Lamb,  Rebecca  and  Abigail,  p't. 

34  Lucas,  John,  p't. 

Leitner,  George,  p't. 

36  Lewis,  p't. 

40  Longley,  George,  p't. 

46  Lepean,  John,  p't. 

51  Loring,  John  J.,  p't. 

49  Lyde,  p't. 

54  Lee,  William. 

60  Leverett  and  Phillips,  p't. 

103  Lodge,  Giles. 

108  Ludington,  (  ?  )  p't. 
.  125  Lee,  Joseph,  p't. 

120  Lee,  Jeremiah,  p't. 

121  Lamb,  James,  p't. 
194  Lillie,  John,  p't. 
197  Lee,  Deacon  John. 

17  Mosely,  Elizabeth  M. 

19  Molineaux,  John,  p't. 

22  Minot,  p't. 

44  Morrill,  James,  p't. 

56  Mazereen,  Col.  Paul,  p't. 

67^  Manley,  William,  p't. 

]02  Mackay,  Mungo. 

109  McClure,  Thomas,  p't. 
113  Munroe,  William,  p't. 

136  McClench,  Nancy,  heirs  of,  p't. 

136  Motley,  Mary,  p't. 


No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

188  Maguer,  John,  p't. 

2  Noyes,  Oliver,  p't. 

61  Nickerson,  Ebenezer,  p't. 

174  Nye  and  Freeman. 

26  Oliver,  Hubbard,  p't. 

74  Oliver,  Henry  J.,  p't. 

75  Osborne,  John,  p't. 

75  Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  p't. 
91  Osborn,  John. 

160  Old  South  Church. 
20  Prentice,  William  H. 

35  Peck,  William  D.,  p't, 

36  Perkins,  John  S.,  p't. 
39  Paine,  William,  p't. 
42  Phillips,  John,  p't. 
42  Perkins,  Mary,  p't. 

48  Pemberton,  James,  p't. 

34  Park-st.  Church,  p't. 

56  Perkins,  Thomas,  p't. 

60  Phillips,  Leverett  and,  p't. 

60  Phillips,  Thomas  W..  p't. 

64  Palfrey,  William. 

66  Petershall,  Robert. 

76  Parker,  M.  S.,  p't. 

81  Parker,  Jacob,  p't. 

82  Priest,  John  F. 

84  Pelham,  James  and,  p't. 

88  Paine,  Robert  T. 

105  Park,  John,  p't. 

115  Parker,  Mrs,,  p't. 

117  Parker,  Thomas,  p't. 

118  Peck,  Thomas,  H.,  p't. 

122  Price,  EzekieL 

123  Payne,  William. 

118  Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  p't. 

145  Prince,  p't. 

161  Partridge,  p't. 

162  Phillips,  Turner  and  James. 
164  Patterson,  Enoch,  p't. 

168  Powell,  Dumer  and,  p't. 

168  Powell,  William,  p't. 

178  Phillips,  Samuel,  p't. 

184  Phillips,  Samuel,  heirs,  p't. 

196  Payne,  William,  p't. 

10  Robinson,  William,  p't. 

25  Rand,  Samuel,  p't. 


No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

27  Robbing,  Jonathan  Dorb}^,  p't. 

Q6  Roulstone,  John,  p't. 

68  Randall,  Dr.  John,  p't. 
81  Rand,  Isaac,  p't. 

94  Richard,  John,  p't. 

95  Richardson,  Asa,  p't. 

h6  Reynolds,  Edward  and  William. 

97  Richardson,  John  Drew,  p't. 

100  Russell,  Benjamin. 
105  Richardson,  Luke,  p't. 
]21  Roberts,  Mary,  p't. 
134  Reany,  William  L.,  p't. 
137  Richardson,  William. 
139  Ritchie,  William,  p't. 
139  Ritchie,  Edward  S. 

172  Revere,  Paul. 

173  Ray,  Daniel,  p't. 
187  Russell,  Joseph,  p't. 
198  Redman  and  Page,  p't. 
198  Roulstone,  Michael,  p't. 

1  Smith,  Franklin. 

78  Smith,  Franklin. 

107  Smith,  Franklin. 

119  Smith,  Franklin. 

133  Smith,  Franklin. 

156  Smith,  Franklin. 

171  Smith,  Franklin. 

5  Steel,  Thomas. 

35  Strong,  Abraham,  p't. 

39  Staples,  p't. 

44  Stimson,  p't. 

46  Southac,  Capt.  Cyprian,  p't. 

46  Southac,  Francis,  p't. 

'  47  Sweetser,  John,  p't. 

52  Sutton,  p't.  • 

69  Shedd,  Joseph  and  Samuel  A.,  p't. 
48  Sears,  David,  p't. 

65  Sumner,  James. 

75  Sargent,  Epes,  p't. 

77  Stackpole,  William,  p't. 

84  Straw,  John  A.,  p't. 

85  Stillman,  Samuel,  p't. 
92  Stedman,  Josiah,  p't. 

98  Smith,  Samuel,  p't. 

99  Sumner,  Thomas  W. 

101  Snow,  Gideon. 


No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

112  Spooner,  Dr.  William,  p't. 

114  Suelliug,  Samuel. 

117  Stimpson,  Isaac  P.,  p't. 

142  Smith,  Margaret,  p't. 

146  Sullivan,  James. 

148  Stevens,  Isaac. 

158  Sumner,  Thomas  W.,  p't. 

180  Sumner,  Genl. 

183  Shattuck,  William,  p't. 

193  Stackpole,  p't. 

Symmes,  Thomas. 

36  Townseud,  Penn,  p't. 

52  Tuckerman,  A.,  p't. 
55  Townsencl,  Dr.,  p't. 
58  Tyler,  Andrew,  p't. 
61  Train,  Samuel,  p't. 

63  Thayer,  Zachariah  and  Cornelius,  p't. 

65  Thayer,  Z.  and  C,  1729. 

90  Tucker,  Richard  D. 

93  Tilden,  Joseph. 

105  Tolmau,  Henry,  p't. 

109  Tufts,  Francis,  p't. 

Ill  Trask,  Francis,  p't. 

126  Tileston,  Thomas,  p't. 

108  Tilden,  p't. 

130  Thorndike,  Israel,  p't. 

134  Torrey,  Ebenezer,  p't. 

142  Thaxter,  Seth,  p't. 

149  Taylor,  William. 

150  Tidd,  Jacob. 
167  Trull,  Ezra,  p't. 

189  Townes,  William,  p't. 

191  Torrey,  Samuel. 

192  Torrey,  p't. 

67  Vezie,  Joseph,  p't. 

10  Walker,  Edward  B.,  p't. 

11  Webster,  William,  p't. 
21  Webb,  Nathan,  p't. 

26  Wallace,  Thomas,  p't. 

42  Wheeler,  p't. 

44  Whitwell,  Samuel,  p't. 

53  Wardell,  Francis,  p't. 
55  Wendell,  John,  p't. 

58  Wheelwright,  George,  p't. 

59  Welsh,  Francis,  p't. 

61  Welstead,  William,  p't. 
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61  Welsh,  Jonas,  p't. 

62  Williams,  Nathaniel,  p't. 
65  Wheeler,  William,  p't.      . 

68  Wells,  Samuel  A.,  p't. 

69  Williams,  Jonathan. 

79  Welland,  Capt.  John,  p't. 

94  Wells,  Titus,  pt. 

,      104  White,  Ebenezer. 

Ill  Wright,  Obadiah,  p't. 

140  Willis,  Abigail  and  Charles. 

144  Welch,  William,  p't. 

145  Wells,  p't. 

151  AVhite,  Isaac. 

152  Willett,  J. 

153  Williams,  John  F.  and  Robert. 
157  Walley,  Thomas. 

179  Whitwell,  Benjamin  and  William. 

199  Williams,  Jonathan,  p't. 

52  Young,  p't. 


CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

April  12,  1879. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  182  of  the  Acts  of 
1877,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  owners  of  the  tombs, 
described  in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to 
appear  before  the  special  committee  of  the  City  Council, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  on  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  next,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.,  at  the  City  Hall,  Boston,  and 
show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  each  and  all  of  said 
tombs  in  the  Granary  Burial-Ground  should  not  be  dosed 
against  any  future  interment  therein. 

S.    F.    McCLEARY, 

City  Clerk, 


[Document  47  —  1879.] 


CITY  OF  i^l  BOSTON. 


A    SKETCH 


ORIGIN    AND   HISTORY 


GRANARY    BURIAL-GROUND. 


In  Common  Council,  March,  1879. 
Referred  to  the  Special  Committee  oil  Interments,  with 
authority  to  print  the  same. 
Sent  up  for  concurrence.  / 


1 


W.  H.  WHITMORE, 

President. 


In  Board  of  Aldermen,  March  31,  1879. 
Concurred. 

HUGH   O'BRIEN, 

Ohairman. 

THE   GRANARY  BURYING-GROUND. 

It  may  be  said  primarily  that  in  the  Description  of  Boston, 
by  our  late  Mayor  Shurtleff,  much  information  concerning 
all  the  burial-grounds  will  be  found.  Although  rather  gen- 
eral in  terms,  the  account  there  given  seems  to  be  correct; 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  statements  therein 
have  been  used  in  the  following  report. 

In  regard  to  the  Granary  yard  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
that  it  came  into  use  some  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  Probably  there  was  at  first  little 
order  or  precision  to  its  ^  boundaries,   as  it  was  simply  a 
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corner  of  the  Common  which  reached  westerly  from  the  foot 
of  Beacon  and  Cotton  hills.  Prior  to  1700  we  must  reoard 
the  present  Tremont  street  as  little  more  than  a  lane  skirting 
the  open  common  field,  having  houses  on  the  easterly  side 
only,  and  with  the  present  Beacon  street  reaching  up  the 
hillside.  It  is  not  l?nown  when  or  where  the  first  inter- 
ments were  made,  but  from  analogy  we  may  presume  they 
were  nearest  the  road,  and  hence  where  the  Tremont  House 
stands.  In  Bonner's  map  of  1722  it  appears  as  if  the  land 
nearest  Beacon  street  had  been  by  that  time  set  off  for  house- 
lots,  about  on  the  lines  still  so  occupied;  but  as  yet  our 
Park  street  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  road-way. 
The  town  about  this  time  seems  to  have  placed  its  buildings 
on  this  land,  and  the  Almshouse  in  fact  was  rebuilt  about 
1682,  on  Beacon  street,  near  Park.  About  1712  a  Bride- 
well, or  House  of  Correction,  was  placed  on  the  upper  part 
of  Park  street;  in  1738  a  Workhouse  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  was  added,  and  a  Pound.  Soon  after,  a 
Granary  was  put  on  the  corner  of  Park  and  Tremont  streets, 
while  the  Town  bulls  were  kept  in  a  corner  of  the  main 
ground. 

From  the  words  used  in  the  records  it  seems  that  the  town 
voted  in  1719-20  to  enlarge  the  ground  on  the  Common 
side  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  tombs  were  placed  along  that  line. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  graves  were  extended  beyond 
the  line,  since  it  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  diinking- 
fountain  was  placed  on  the  Common  near  the  Park  street 
gate,  and  large  excavations  were  made  for  the  water-pipes, 
several  gravestones  were  disinterred. 

At  all  events  the  records  show  that  in  1721  fifteen  tombs 
were  licensed  on  the  west  side  of  the  yard,  beginning  at  the 
upper  corner,  and  being  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  present 
Park  street.  By  the  end  of  1725  the  whole  line  was  com- 
plete, and  in  1726  tombs  were  put  on  a  new  range  from 
that  corner,  following  Tremont  street. 

By  1737  this  row  was  also  finished,  and  the  corner  turned 
irregularly  round  the  garden  lot  now  belonging  to  the 
Tremont  House  estate  ;  tomb  No.  80  being  the  end  one  in 
that  direction. 

In  1739  five  more  tombs  were  built,  Nos.  81-85,  being  the 
first  on  the  easterly  side,  parallel  with  the  passage-way  from 
Tremont  street  to  Tremont  place. 

After  this  date  less  care  seems  to  be  taken  with  the  record 
of  grants  ;  if,  indeed,  any  tombs  were  built  for  many  years. 
Shurtleff  indeed  says  that  none  were  granted  until  1810,  and 
so  far  corroborates  our  opinion  based  on  the  lack  of  records. 

According  to  Shurtleff,   26   tombs  were    built  in    1810, 
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being  Nos.  86-111,  forming  all  of  the  row  in  that  direction, 
up  to  the  line  of  the  Athenseum  estate. 

A  line  was  also  built  on  a  portion  of  the  north  side  of  the 
yard,  parallel  to  the  estates  adjoining  the  Athenaeum  towards 
Park  street. 

In  1807,  also,  William  Payne  and  his  sisters,  who  owned 
the  estates  on  Beacon  street  west  of  the  Athenteum,  and 
abutting  on  the  burying-ground,  obtained  leave  to  construct 
tombs  in  their  yards,  to  be  entered  from  the  cemetery.  Nine 
tombs,  were  so  built,  under  the  stables  and  outhouses  of 
these  estates;  and  yet  these  tombs  were  readily  taken  by 
such  citizens  as  David  Sears,  Uriah  Cotting,  John  Gore, 
Edward  Blake,  and  others  of  note. 

There  are  also  various  tombs  in  the  yard  not  placed  by 
regular  plan,  and  probably  not  the  subject  of  regular  grant. 
Such  tombs,  raised  above  ground  and  covered  with  a  huge 
slab,  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  our  older  cemeteries,  and 
usually  belonged  to  the  clergymen  or  magnates  of  the  day. 
Thus  we  know  that  tomb  No.  140  was  that  of  Rev.  John 
Baily,  who  died  in  1697  ;  and  we  find  mention  of  tombs  of 
Gov.  Endicott,  Simeon  Stoddard,  and  Josiah  Willard,  — 
all  prominent  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  records  indeed  are  very  imperfect,  and  our  main  reli- 
ance must  be  the  memorandum  which  has  been  kept  in  the 
various  departments  which  have  successively  had  the  custody 
of  the  yard.  The  list  herewith  printed  was  originally  pre- 
pared about  a  century  ago,  and  from  time  to  time  various 
transfers  and  claims  have  been  added.  In  1818  the  then 
Superintendent  of  Health,  Samuel  H.  Hewes,  opened  a 
record-book,  still  preserved  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ;  but  it  was  very  fragmentary,  and  little  used  after  the 
beffinninof. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  present  ownership  of  the 
various  tombs  not  much  can  be  said.  There  seems  to  be  no 
law  or  decision  covering  the  point  of  wherein  the  ownership 
rests  on  the  death  of  the  first  constructor  of  a  tomb. 

No  case  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  rights  of  heirs.  Of 
course  a  tomb  is  of  but  very  limited  capacity,  and  when 
once  filled,  common  propriety  would  restrain  any  heir  from 
insisting  upon  an  abstract  right  to  place  bodies  in  the  ances- 
tral vault.  But  where  no  disposition  has  been  made  by  gift,, 
and  where  descendants  are  numerous,  there  may  well  be  a 
question  as  to  the  rights  of  the  heirs.  The  town  of  Boston,, 
seems  to  have  had  a  by-law  that  when  tombs  became  dilapi- 
dated it  might  repair  the  s'ame  and  assign  them  to  other 
parties.  It  seems  that  this  was  done,  after  the  Revolution 
especially,  when  the  families  of  former  owners  had  departed 
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from  the  country.  But  to-day  the  question  will  arise  whether 
the  right  to  sell  a  tomb  depends  upon  the  consent  of  all  of 
the  descendants  of  the  grantee  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Undoubtedly  for  the  present  purpose  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  one  owner,  but  a  search  for  title  will 
be  long  and  inconclusive. 

Extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Selectmen. 

P.  144-5,  April  13,  1721.  Voted,  That  whereas  the  Town  of  Boston 
at  a  Publike  Town  Meeting  on  the  29th  day  of  Aprill  1719  ordered  that 
the  South  Burying  place  should  be  Inlarged  next  the  Common  or  Train- 
ing Field :  In  pursuance  of  which  vote  or  order  the  select  men  in  the 
year  1720  did  so  Inlarge  the  said  Burying-Place,  at  which  time  sundiy 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Town  to  the  number  of  fifteen  desired 
Liberty  to  erect  new  Tombs,  on  the  south  line  of  the  said  Burying- 
place,  which  the  Select  men  granted  on  condition  they  would  carry  up 
and  maintain  a  brick  wall  on  said  line  at  the  end  of  their  Tombs  which 
said  line  of  Tombs  begins  at  the  upper  or  west  corner  of  the  said  Bury- 
ing-Place next  the  Alms  House,  and  are  by  the  said  Select  men  assigned 
to  the  several  Persons  who  built  the  same  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

To  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq.,  the  upper  tomb  which  we  call     .  No.    1 

"  Oliver  Noyce,  Esq.,  downward No.    2 

"  Mr.  James  Gooch No.    3 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Cushin No.    4 

"  Capt.  Thomas  Steel No.    5 

"  Mr.  James  Bowdoin  .         .         .         .'       .         .         .         .  No.    6 

"  Mr.  William  Foy    '    .         .         .         .         .    '     .         .         .  No.    7 

«'  Mr.  George  Bethune No.    8 

"  Mr.  Ezekiel  Lewis No.    9 

"  Mr.  Robert  Guteridge ,  No.  10 

"  Mr.  William  Webster,  his  heirs No.  11 

"  Jeram  Allen,  Esq .         .         .  No.  12 

"  William  Harris,  Esq.         .......  No.  13 

"  Caj)t.  Adino  Bulfinch  . No.  14 

"  Mr.  Joshua  Henshavv        .         .         .         .         .         .         .  No.  15 

Ordered,  That  the  above  written  be  entred  by  the  Town  Clerk  in  the 
Select  men's  book,  and  Certificates  be  by  him  given  out  to  the  Owners 
in  the  form  following,  viz. :  — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  men  of  Boston,  Aprill  the  13th,  1721. 

•"  There  is  granted  to  Jona  Belcher,  Esq. ,  the  first  tomb  from  the  west 
^<end  of  the  South  Burying  Place,  on  the  south  line  of  said  Burying 
iPlace,  he  having  at  his  own  charge  erected  the  same  and  paid  to  the 
Town  his  part  of  the  Common  shore  for  draining  the  said  tombs,  — and 
so  the  rest." 

P.  185,  1721,  March  6.  Upon  a  petition  of  Mr.  John  Edwards  of  Bos- 
ton, slieweth,  that  whereas  there  is  a  Tomb  in  the  South  Burying  place, 
belonging  to  the  Late  Governour  Endicot,  which  has  bin  unimproved  for 
many  years,  and  there  being  no  family  in  said  Town  nearer  related  to 
the  said  Governour  Endicot's  family  than  his,  desires'he  may  have  liberty 
granted  him  to  make  use  of  it  for  his  family.  Granted  that  the  said 
John  Edwards  has  Liberty  to  Improve  the  said  Tomb  until  a  person  of 
better  right  to  it  appeal's  to  Claim  it. 

1722,  April   17,  (p.  187),  grants  were  made  as  follows:  —  To 

Gill  No.  16,  David  Colson  No.  17,  Thomas  Crees  No.  18,  Henry  Guio- 
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neaues  No.  19.  "  Granted  to  each  of  them  their  respective  tombs,  they 
having  erected  them  at  their  own  expense  and  paid  to  the  Town  their 
share  to  the  common  shore." 

1722,  Sept.  24,  (p.  207.)  "  Liberty  granted  for  a  tomb  to  be  built 
for  Mr.  John  Coney,  dec*,  in  the  S.  Bui'ying  place  on  the  south  line 
No.  20."  Liberty  granted  to  Samuel  Barrett  to  build  a  tomb  on  the 
same  line.  No.  21. 

1728,  Oct.  11,  (p.  244.)  Liberty  granted  etc.  "  upon  terms  of  the  for- 
mer grants,"  to  Jonas  Clark  No.  22,  Jonathan  Jackson  No.  23. 

1723,  Nov.  25,  (p.  246.)  "  There  is  granted  to  Mr.  William  Downes 
the  twenty-fourth  Toomb  from  the  west  end  of  the  South  Burying  place 
on  the  south  line  of  the  said  burying  place,  he  having  at  his  own  charge 
erected  the  same  and  paid  to  the  Town  his  part  of  the  common  shore 
for  draining  the  said  Toombs." 

1724,  April  27,  (p.  256-7.)  "  Liberty  is  granted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Rand 
to  build  a  Tomb  in  the  South  Burying  place  on  the  south  line,  No.  25, 
upon  the  same  conditions  others  had." 

"  Liberty  is  also  granted  to  Mr.  Silence  Allen  and  Mr.  Eliazer  Darby 
to  build  two  Tombs  between  them  on  the  same  conditions.  No.  27 
and  28." 

"Liberty  is  also  granted  to  David  Demming,  Henry  Howel,  and 
Hannah  Demming  to  build  one  Toomb  between  them  on  the  same  con- 
ditions. No.  29." 

(P.  258.)  "Liberty  is  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wallis  to  build  a 
Toomb  in  the  South  Burying  Place  on  the  south  line,  No.  29,  upon  the 
same  conditions  others  had." 

"  Liberty  is  also  granted  to  Mr.  William  Palfrey  to  erect  a  Toomb  in 
the  same  Burying  place  on  the  same  terms.  He  quitt  his  Grant  to  Capt. 
Bonner." 

1724,  July  17,  (p.  266.)  "Liberty  granted  to  Mr.  Andrew  Faneuil 
to  erect  a  Toomb  in  the  South  Burying  place,  near  to  the  Toomb  of 
Simion  Stoddard,  Esq." 

1725,  Sept.  27,  (p.  311.)  Liberty  granted  &c.,  "upon  the  same  con- 
ditions others  did"  to  Cap't.  John  Bonner  No.  30,  William  Spiekman, 
No.  31,  Henry  Gibbins  No.  32,  Jera  Belknap  No.  33,  Penn  Townsend, 
No.  34. 

(P.  312.)  "Liberty  is  granted  to  Mr.  Thomag  Wallis  to  build  a 
Toomb  in  the  South  Burying  place  upon  the  south  line  No.  (26)  upon 
the  same  terms  as  others  had  granted.  Liberty  being  formerly  granted 
to  Mr.  Eleazer  Darby  and  Silence  Allen  to  build  a  Tomb  betwixt  them, 
have  now  made  application  they  may  have  each  of  them  a  toomb  ;  which 
was  granted.  To  Mr.  Eliazer  Darby  No.  (27),  to  Mr.  Silence  Allen 
No.  (28.) 

1726,  Sept.  6.  (p.  348.)  Liberty  is  granted  to  build  a  tomb  in  the 
south  burying  place,  on  the  new  line,  "  on  the  same  conditions  formerly 
granted  to  others,"  to  John  Borland,  No.  37  ;  Joseph  Brandon,  No.  38 ; 
Barrett  Dyer,  No.  39  ;  John  Durant,  No.  35. 

1726,  Nov.  19,  (p.  350.)  Liberty  &c.,  "upon  the  conditions  as  others 
have  the  liberty  "  to  Nathanial  Cunningham,  No.  40. 

1726-7,  March  10,  (p.  358.)  Liberty,  &c.,  "  on  the  same  terms  as 
others,  having  paid  part  of  the  drain"  to  Wm.  Bowen,  No.  34;  Thomas 
Downe,  No.  44. 

1727,  May  3,  (p.  863.)  Liberty,  &c.,  "  upon  the  west  line  on  the 
same  terms  as  others  had,  he  having  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  drain," 
to  Capt.  Cyprian  Southick,  No.  46. 

1727,  May  29,  (p.  365.)  Libei'ty  &c.,  "on  the  same  conditions  the 
former  persons  did,  he  having  paid  for  the  drain"  to  John  Jekyl,  No. 
47 ;  John  and  Thomas  Hill,  No.  45 ;  Ann  Green,  No.  41 ;  AVilliam 
Wheelwright,  No.  42. 

1727,  Aug.  28,  (p.  376.)     Liberty  granted,  &c.,    "  on  same  terms 
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with  others"  to  John  Hunt,  No.  49 ;  John  Dolbear,  No.  51 ;  Fi'ancis 
Warden,  No.  53. 

1727,  Sep't.  8,  (p.  377.)  Liberty  granted  &c.,  "on  former  terms,"  to 
James  Pemberton,  No.  48 ;  Cap't.  John  Fairweather,  No.  43;  William 
Young,  glazier.  No.  ,52  ;  Nathaniel  Byfield,  No.  50. 

1727-8.  March  25,  (p.  388.)  Liberty  granted  of  a  tomb  on  the  east 
line  "  on  the  conditions  granted  to  others  "  to  Robert  Patteshall,  and  to 
Capt.  William  Blare.     [No  numbers  given.] 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  of  Selectmen's  Records  from  1715 
to  1729,  and  in  the  same  handwritmg,  is  the  following  :  — 

'^  A  List  of  the  Toombs  in  the  Soitth  Burying  place  on  the  South  Line 
and  numbered,  viz. :  — 


Jonathan  Belcher,  esq. 

No.  1 

Oliver  Noyes,  esq.        .... 

2 

Capt.  James  Gouch     .... 

3 

Mr.  Thomas  Gushing  . 

4 

Gapt.  Thomas  Steel     .... 

5 

Mr.  James  Bowdoin     .... 

6 

Mr.  William  Foy          .... 

7 

Mr.  George  Bethune    .... 

8 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Lewis 

9 

Mr.  Robert  Guteridge 

10 

Mr.  William  Webster 

11 

Jeramiah  Allen,  esq.    .         .         ... 

12 

William  Harris,  esq 

13 

Capt.  Adino  Bulfinch   .         .         .         . 

14 

Mr.  Joshua  Henshaw  .... 

15 

Mr.  John  Gill 

16 

(Now  Thomas  Hancock)  added  in  different  ink 

Mr.  David  Col  son        .... 

17 

Doc''  Thomas  Creese    .... 

18 

Mr.  Henry  Geneue       .... 

19 

Mr.  John  Coney          .         .         .         . 

20 

Mr.  Samuel  Barrett     .... 

21 

Mr.  Jonas  Clark  .        .         .         .         . 

22 

Mr.  Jonathan  Jackson 

23 

Mr.  William  Downs  (pinmaker) 

24 

Mr.  Samuel  Rand         .         .         ... 

25 

Mr.  Thomas  Wallis     .         .         . 

26 

Capt.  Eliezer  Darby     .... 

27 

Mr.  Silence  Allen         .... 

28 

Mr.  David  Deming       .... 

29 

Capt.  John  Bonner       .... 

30 

Mr.  William  Spikeman 

31 

Mr.  Henry  Gibbons      .... 

32 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Belknap 

33 

Mr.  William  Bowen     ,         .         . 

34 

Mr.  John  Durant           .... 

35 

Penn  Townsend,  esq 

36 

Mr.  John  Borland         .... 

37 

Mr.  Joseph  Brandon    .... 

38 

Mr.  Barret  Dyer 

39 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Cunningham 

40 

Mrs.  Ann  Green  ..... 

41 

Mr.  William  Wheeler,  jun-^    Capt.  W"  Blal 

c       42 
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Capt.  John  Fairwether 

Mr.  Thomas  Down 

Messrs.  John  &  Thomas  Hill 

Capt.  Cyprian  Southack 

John  Jekiel,  esq. 

Mr.  James  Pemberton 

Mr.  John  Hunt    .... 

Nathaniel  Byfield,  esq. 

Mr.  ,rohn  Dolbeare 

Mr.  William  Young     . 

Mrs.  Frances  Wardwell 

Mr.  William  Lee 

Mr.  John  Wendell 

Major  Paul  Mascareen 

Mr.  Thomas  Jackson  . 

Mr.  Andrew  Tylor 

Mr.  Francis  Gatcom     . 

Mr.  Nicholas  Buttolph 

William  Welsteed,  esq.  his  family 

Doc.  Nathan^  Williams 

Mr.  William  Wheeler  jun^ 

Mr.  William  Palphree 

Messrs.  Zecha  &  Cornelius  Thaver 

]\Ii-.  Robert  Pattishall  .       \   . 

Capt.  James  Blin 
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1729,  Aug.  6  (p.  5).  "Granted  to  the  several  persons  hereafter 
named,  each  a  Toomb  in  the  South  Burying  Place  on  the  east  line  on 
the  conditions  on  the  former  Persons. 

The  Reyi.  Mr.  William  Welsted  for  his  father'*  family . 

William  Palfrie. 

Capt.  James  Blin. 

1729,  Dec.  29  (p.  12).  Granted  &c.  "on  the  same  conditions  that 
others  had  them  granted  on  " —  to  Mr.  John  Windal. 

Dec.  31  (p.  12).  "Granted  to  Mr.  William  Lee  liberty  of  a  Toomb  in 
the  South  Burying  Place  on  the  East  line  on  the  same  condition  with 
others,"  was  granted  July,  1728. 

1729-30,  March  12,  (p.  19.)  "  Granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  of 
Boston,  merchant,  one  of  the  newtoombs  in  the  South  Burying  place  on 
the.east  line  No.  ( — )  on  the  same  conditions  with  others." 

173o-6,  Feb.  25,  (p.  277.;  "  Liberty  is  granted  to  Mr.  John  Knee- 
land  to  break  up  the  ground  in  the  South  Burying  Place,  between  the 
Bull  house  and  the  north  east  corner  of  it,  in  order  for  the  building  five 
tombs,  upon  condition  that  he  build  a  brick  wall  where  the  Fence  now 
stands  and  make  good  the  ground  again  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  select- 
men." 

1735-6,  March  3  (p.  280.)  "  Yoted  that  Messrs.  Joshua  Blanchard, 
John  Kneeland,  Jr.,  Jonathan  Williams,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Emmons  and 
Thomas  Hubbard  shall  have  the  tombs  granted  to  be  built  in  the  South 
Burying  place  as  entred  the  25  Feb.  last." 

1736,  April  14  (p.  294.)  "  A  petition  signed  by  Messrs.  Edm'^ 
Quincy,  Thomas  Jackson,  Joseph  Green  and  sundry  others,  praying  for 
liberty  to  erect  a  brick  wall  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  south  burying 
place,  with  Tombs  under  the  same,  or  that  other  provision  may  be 
made  for  their  accommodation,  viz.,  in  the  old  burying  place"  was 
read  and  referred. 

1736,  June  2  (p.  317.)  "Mr.  Joshua  Thomson  prays  for  liberty  to 
build  a  tomb,  or  that  he  may  have  assigned  to  him  one  of  those  that  are 
about  to  be  built  in  the  South  burying  place  near  the  Bull-House,  as  it 
now  stands,  Upon  the  conditions  usual." 
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P.  139.  1733,  May  8.  "  Liberty  is  granted  to  Mr.  John  Lee  to  break 
up  the  ground  and  build  a  Tomb  in  the  South  Burying  Place  about  26 
feet  distance  from  the  South  west  wall  against  the  Tomb  belonging  to 
William  Harris,  Esq." 

New  Vol.  E.  P.  67,  1736-7,  Feb.  23.  "John  Jeffries,  esq.  informs 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  Mr.  John  Gibbins  to  have  liberty  to  build  a  Tomb 
in  the  South  Burying  Place." 

E.  pp.  84-5,  1736-7.  March  23.  •*  Whereas  upon  the  petition  of 
sundry  pei'sons  as  entred  at  several  times  Liberty  was  granted  for  the 
erecting  a  Number  of  Tombs  in  the  South  Burying  Place,  which  work 
being  compleated  and  finished  the  Tombs  allotted  and  drawn  and  a  list 
of  them  presented  to  us  for  confirmation  : 

Voted,  that  the  Thirteen  Tombs  lately  erected  in  the  South  Burying 
place,  numbered  from  sixty-eight  to  eighty  inclusive,  be  and  hereby  are 
granted  and  confirmed  unto  the  Persons  hereafter  named,  their  Heirs 
and  assigns  respectively,  forever,  viz  :  — 


No.  68  . 

Mr.  Richard  Checkley. 

69  . 

Mr.  Jonathan  Williams,  jun^ 

70  . 

Mr.  Thomas  Hubbard. 

71  . 

Mr.  Benjamin  Emmons. 

72  . 

Mr.  John  Indicott. 

73  . 

Mr.  Joshua  Blanchard. 

74  . 

Mr.  Edward  Gray. 

75  . 

The  Hon.  John  Osborne,  Esq 

76  . 

Mr.  Edmund  Quincy. 

77  . 

Mr.  Thomas  Jackson. 

78  . 

Mr.  Isaac  Walker. 

79  . 

Mr.  John  Buttolph. 

80  . 

• 

Mr.  Joseph  Green. 

Upon  the  following  conditions,  viz. :  That  they  and  each  of  them, 
their  Heirs  and  assigns.  Do  from  time  to  time  forever  hereafter  at  their 
own  proper  costs  and  charges,  uphold,  maintain  and  keep  in  good  repair 
the  Brick  Wall  or  Fence,  with  Cants  on  the  Top  of  the  same,  as  it  is 
now  built,  and  of  the  full  breadth  of  each  of  their  respective  Tombs,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town  for  the  time  being,  — 
Paying  each  his  proportion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Drain  as  has  been  Cus- 
tomary. 

E.  P.  109,  1737,  Apl.  25.  Mr.  John  Clough  (Leather-dresser)  prays 
for  Liberty  to  build  a  Tomb  in  the  South  Burying  palce  next  acyoining 
to  the  Tomb  number  80  lately  erected  there. 

E.  P.  298,  1738,  April  5.  "  Capt.  Jonathan  Armitage  desired  Liberty 
to  erect  a  Tomb  in  the  South  Burying  place  on  the  north  line.  His 
former  desire  made  in  the  year  1734  being  omitted  entring  at  time." 

P.  828,  1738,  June  21.  Deacon  Parker  and  Mr.  Blanchard  desired 
leave  to  build  four  new  tombs  in  the  South  Burying  place  adjoining  the 
thirteen  built  in  1736  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  yard,  and  it  was 
granted,  the  tombs  "to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Selectmen  as  they  shall 
see  fit." 

F.  p.  6,  1738,  Sept.  13.  As  all  the  money  for  Tombs  68  to  80  had  not 
been  paid  in,  Mr.  Joshua  Blanchard  was  ordered  to  collect  it  and  pay 
for  "  building  a  small  piece  of  Brick  wall  at  the  North  corner  of  said 
Burying  place,  against  which  part  of  Mr.  Joseph  Green's  Tomb  stands, 
viz. :  Number  80." 

F.  p.  63,  1738-9,  Jany  10.  Voted  that  the  five  Tombs  lately  built  in 
the  South  burying  place  number'd  from  81  to  85  inclusive,  be  and 
hereby  are  granted  to  the  persons  hereafter  named,  their  Heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  viz. : 
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No.  81 
82 
83 
84 
85 


to  Deacon  Jacob  Parker. 

"  Deacon  John  Clough. 

"  the  heirs  of  Sam'  Greenleaf,  dec^. 

"  Capt.  Jonathan  Armitage. 

"  Doctor  John  Gibbins. 


Upon  the  conditions  following,  viz. :  that  they  and  each  of  them, 
their  Heirs  and  assigns.  Do  from  time  to  time  forever  hereafter,  at  their 
own  proper  cost  and  charge  uphold,  maintain  and  keep  in  good  repair 
the  Brick  Wall  or  Fence,  with  Cants  on  the  Top  of  the  same,  as  it  is  now 
built,  and  of  the  full  breadth  of  each  of  their  respective  Tombs,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  for  the  time  being,  paying  each 
his  proportion  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Drain  as  has  been  customary. 

F.  p.  334,  1740,  July  16.  Liberty  to  Hugh  Hall,  Esq.,  to  build  a 
Tomb  in  the  South  burying  place  "  and  to  bring  in  his  bricks  &c.,  by 
the  almshouse,"  "provided  that  he  takes  care  for  putting  up  the  Fence 
again  in  good  order." 


RECORDS   OF  THE  TOWN  OF  BOSTON, 
Vol.  8,  P.  491. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  &c.,  Nov.  2,  1795.  *'  The  Article  in 
the  Warrant  relative  to  the  Common  and  Chapel  Burying  grounds,  read, : 
—  Whereupon,  voted  that  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  Esq.,  the  Hon.  George 
R.  Minot,  Esq.,  Dr.  Eustis,  Nath'l  Appleton,  Esq.,  Dr.  Jarvis,  Mr. 
Nath'l  Balch,  Hon.  Wm.  Tudor,  Esq.  be  a  committee. 

1795,  Nov.  6,  (p.  493.)  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Town  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  Burying  grounds  at  large  and  to  report  on 
Friday  next  some  suitable  place  of  deposit  for  the  Dead,  in  order  that 
the  Town  may  be  enabled  to  discontinue  the  opening  of  Graves  in  the 
Common  and  Chappel  Burying  grounds,  report  as  follows  :  — 

The  Committee  having  consulted  the  Physicians  of  the  Town,  find  it 
to  be  their  opinion  that  the  Health  of  the  Inhabitants  is  in  danger  from 
the  crowded  state  of  these  Grounds,  and  the  exhalations  which  must 
frequently  arise  from  opening  Graves  therein.  In  addition  to  which 
thej'  find  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  new  Graves,  without  disturb- 
ing the  relicts  of  the  Dead  already  interred.  From  an  equal  regard  to 
Health,  for  a  decent  respect  for  both  the  living  and  the  Dead,  they  rec- 
ommend to  the  Inhabitants  to  adopt  the  following  measui'es  :  — 

1st.  That  no  Graves  or  new  Tombs  shall  be  opened  or  built  in  either 
the  Common  or  Chappel  burying  Ground,  after  the  first  day  of  May 
next. 

2d.  As  the  South  Burying  ground  is  already  sufficiently  large  for 
the  present  accommodation  of  the  Inhabitants  and  will  admit  of  such 
enlargement,  that  the  Selectmen  be  emi^owered  to  allot  to  any  Inhabi- 
tant who  may  apply  for  the  same,  sufficient  Ground  for  erecting  a 
Tomb  in  the  Ground,  and  to  enlarge  the  said  South  Burying  Ground  in 
a  direction  westerly  whenever  the  publick  convenience  shall  in  their 
judgment  require  it. 

3d.  Inasmuch  as  in  remarkably  inclemant  weather  it  may  be  in- 
convenient for  Funerals  to  proceed  to  the  South  Buiying  Ground,  that 
the  Selectmen  cause  to  be  erected  under  the  Vestry  room  of  the  Stone 
Chappel,  or  in  some  other  jjart  of  the  Chappel  burying  ground,  a  Vault 
or  Tomb  suitable  for  a  temporary  deposit,  in  which  any  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants who  may  incline  thereto,  shall  have  a  right  to  deposit  the  Bodies 
of  their  deceased  Friends  or  i*elatives,  for  a  term  of  time  not  exceeding 
twenty-four  hours   (unless  in  particular  cases)   by  permission  of  the 
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Selectmen,  until  it  may  be  convenient  for  them  to  remove  such  Bodies 
to  the  place  of  final  interment. 
All  which  is  submitted. 

THOS.  DAWES,  pr  order. 

The  foregoing  report  having  been  read  and  considered  the  question 
was  put  whether  the  same  shall  be  accepted. 

Passed  in  the  afiirmative. 

1802,  Jany.  25,  (p.  92.)  "  Mr.  Benjamin  Hale  and  Asa  Hatch  apply 
that  their  names  should  [be]  entred  in  the  plan  of  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground  on  Tomb  No.  11,  formerly  owned  by  Webster.  Mr.  Hale  being 
the  legal  heir  under  Webster,  and  having  sold  one  half  of  said  Tomb  to 
Mr.  Hatch." 

1807,  June  24,  (p.  846.)  "Dr.  James  Lloyd  informed  the  Board 
that  by  consent  of  Mrs.  Shrimpton  Hutchinson  he  had  sold  the  Tomb 
in  the  Granary  Burying  ground  belonging  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  Dea- 
con Nye  &  son,  and  wished  it  to  be  so  entered  upon  the  Selectmen's  books. 
Agreed  that  such  communication  should  be  entered  on  the  Record." 

1807,  Apr.  29,  (p.  338.)  "  On  the  application  of  Christopher  Gore, 
William  Paine  and  Mr.  Fletcher  for  liberty  to  build  a  number  of  Tombs 
on  their  land  adjoining  on  the  west  wall  of  the  Granary  burying  ground 
with  liberty  to  enter  such  tombs  through  the  brick  wall."  Referred  to 
a  committee. 

1807,  Aug.  6,  (p.  353.)  "  A  petition  of  Mr.  Michael  Homer  having 
been  sevei'al  times  before  the  Board,  for  liberty  to  build  Tombs  in  the 
Granary  burying  ground,  reference  was  had  to  the  doings  of  the  Town 
in  the  year  1795,  when  it  appeai-ed  that  the  Town  ordered  that  no  new 
grave  or  tomb  should  be  built  in  the  Chapel  or  Granary  burying 
grounds ;  in  consequence  of  this  vote  the  Board  determined  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  give  liberty  as  requested." 

1807,  Sept.  16,  (p.  358.)  On  said  application  "Voted  that  they  have 
the  consent  of  the  Board  to  their  request,  provided  they  shall  obtain  a 
like  consent  from  the  persons  who  own  Tombs  adjoining  to  that  wall ; 
which  consent  shall  be  expressed  in  vpriting  and  signed  by  said  propri- 
etors and  put  upon  the  Town  files." 

1807,  Sept.  16,  (p.  358.)  "  Messrs  Daniel  and  Ignatius  Sargent  hav- 
ing applied  for  a  deed  of  a  Tomb  in  the  Granary  burying  ground  lately 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Michael  Homer,  it  was  agreed  that  upon  Mr.  Sargent  pay- 
ing $300  for  said  Tomb,'^the  Chairman  should  be  authorized  to  give  a  cei'- 
tificate  as  proposed  by  them ;  and  Mr.  Homer  to  exhibit  to  the  Board 
his  account  of  expenses  for  allowance." 

"  Voted,  that  in  future,  when  any  Tombs  are  gone  to  decay  from  the 
neglect  of  the  owners  or  from  the  want  of  any  proprietor  thereto,  that 
they  shall  be  advertised  in  the  public  papers,  for  any  one  who  has  a 
legal  claim  to  appearand  make  the  necessary  repairs ;  and  incase  no 
such  pei'son  is  to  be  found,  that  the  Board  would  employ  workmen  to 
rebuild  or  repair  the  same,  and  sell  them  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Town." 

1810,  Feb.  7,  (p.  449.)  "An  application  was  read  from  Robt.  T. 
Paine,  Esq.,  stating  his  claim  to  a  Tomb  in  the  Granary  burying  ground 
formerly  belonging  to  Josiah  Willard,  Esq.,  and  in  Avhich  tomb  several 
of  the  ancestors  of  Judge  Paine  are  now  deposited,  but  which  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bangs  for  repairs  done  thereon  in  1786,  by 
consent  of  the  selectmen  at  that  time.  The  Board  considered  the  ap- 
plication and  are  of  opinion  that  Judge  Paine's  claim  is  well  founded, 
and  ai'e  willing  that  he  should  take  possession  of  the  said  Tomb,  but 
that  he  should  not  ditsurb  or  remove  the  remains  of  any  of  the  family 
of  Mr.  Bangs  who  may  be  therein." 

1810,  March  19,  Board  of  Health  Records.  It  was  reported  inexpe- 
dient to  adopt  the  plan  for  building  tombs  in  the  Granary. 
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May  7.  Orders  passed  relating  to  graves  and  providing  that "  on 
application  to  this  Board  persons  may  be  licensed  to  build  Tombs,  in 
the  North,  Chapel,  Granary,  Central,  and  South  bmying-grounds,  on 
condition  the  tombs  be  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent ; 
that  against  each  tomb  the  proprietor  thereof  shall  erect  a  substantial 
brick  wall  at  least  six  feet  high  from  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  tomb, 
and  at  the  joint  exjDense  of  all  the  proprietors  shall  sink  good  and 
suflScient  stone  or  brick  drains  to  carry  oiT  the  water  from  the  tombs." 

June  18,  Report  "  that  it  will  be  well  to  reserve  the  North  East  line  of 
Ground  (Granary)  for  Tombs." 

July  23,  Voted  "  that  the  subject  of  laying  out  a  new  range  of  Tombs 
in  the  Granary  Burying  ground  be  referred  to  the  Superintending  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ground." 

1810,  July  80.  Report  of  a  Committee  "  that  they  have  examined 
the  said  grounds  and  so  far  as  respects  the  application  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 
think  it  advisable  to  allow  him  to  build  on  or  enlarge  a  Tomb  on  the 
North  westerly  side  of  the  Bellingham  Tomb,  he  contributing  to  the 
exjDcnse  of  a  wall  on  the  West  side  of  the  Granary  Ground,  but  that  it 
will  not  be  advisable  to  allow  any  new  Tombs  in  the  ground,  except 
adjacent  to  the  fences  and  on  ground  next  to  the  Fence." 

Report  accepted. 

August  6.  Voted,  "  that  the  Committee  to  procure  Records  of  Tombs, 
&c.,  for  the  Selectmen,  have  further  time." 
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GEANAEY  BURIAL-GROUND. 


OrFICE    OF    THE    BOAKD  OF    HeALTH, 

Boston,  March  6,  1879. 

To  the  City  Council  of  Boston :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  The  Board  of  Health  respectfully  reports 
that  the  public  health  requires  that  future  interments  in  each 
and  all  of  the  tombs  in  the  "Granary"  burial-ground  be 
prohibited.  Said  tombs  are  numbered  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred and  four  inclusive. 

The  names  of  the  past  and  present  owners,  so  far  as  we 
know,  are  hereto  annexed. 

S.  H.  DURGIN, 

Chairman. 


No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

2  Archibald,  Azor  G.,  part. 

12  Allen,  Jeremiah  (now  George  Allen) 

28  Allen,  Silence,  p't. 

31  Andrews,  Stephen  S. 

35  Allardise,  Ann,  p't. 

38  Amory,  Rebecca,  p't. 

38  Amory,  Francis,  p't. 

39  Adams,  Capt.  Thomas. 
42  Allery,  Lydia,  p't. 

84  Armitage,  Jeremiah,  p't. 

106  Ashton,  John,  p't. 

117  Austin,  Thomas,  claims  p't. 

145  Allen,  p't. 

155  Andrews,  Stephen  S. 

164  Adams,  Hon.  Isaac,  p't. 

165  Adams,  Elijah. 

182  Alline,  William,  p't. 

192  Armstrong,  Samuel  T.,  p't. 

196  Andrews,  Stephen  S.,  p't. 
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No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

3  Bean,  Aaron,  p't. 

6  Bowdoin,  James. 

1  Bethune,  George. 

14  Bulfinch,  Adino,  p't. 

14  Bulfinch,  Samuel,  p't. 

21  Barrett,  Samuel,  p't. 

21  Bates,  John,  p't. 

25  Belknap,  p't. 

30  Bonner,  John  and  Samuel. 

32  Baker,  Letitia,  p't. 

33  Belknap,  Jeremiah. 

34  Bo  wen,  William,  p't. 

37  Borland,  John, 

38  Brandon,  Joseph,  p't. 

42  Blaie,  William,  p't. 

43  Bradbury,  Charles,  p't. 
49  By  field,  Nathaniel,  p't. 
60  Buttolf,  Nicholas,  p't. 

62  Bradlee,  Thomas  and  John,  p't. 

63  Brigham,  B.,  p't. 

67  Blinn,  Capt.  James,  1729,  p't. 

67  Baldwin,  Rev.  Thomas,  p't. 

72  Billings,  Ebenezer,  p't. 

73  Blanchard,  Joshua. 

74  Blake,  Edward,  p't. 
76  Ballard,  Jabez,  p't. 

79  Blake,  George,  p^t. 

80  Breed,  Rebecca,  p't. 

81  Beighton,  James,  p't. 

82  Boylston,  Nicholas,  p't. 

85  Binney,  Barnaba,  p't. 

86  Babcock,  Adam. 
92  Baxter,  Daniel,  p't. 

105  Blanchard,  Jedediah,  p't. 

108  Bradlee,  Joseph  P.,  p't. 

120  Bourne,  Melatiah,  p't. 

132  Blake,  Edward. 

141  Bumstead. 

143  Bumstead,  Thomas. 

144  Baury,  Alfred  L.,  p't. 
152  Bullard,  J.,  p't 

159  Barton,  J.,  p't. 

161  Brown,  p't. 

173  Bangs,  Samuel,  p't. 

176  Baxter,  John,  p't. 

178  Barrett,  Francis,  p't. 
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181  Blake,  George  W.,  p't. 

184  Bass,  Moses,  p't. 

188  Bishop,  E.  C,  p't. 

190  Brooks,  John,  p't. 

192  Bass,  p't. 

194  Badger,  John,  p't. 

199  Bradford,  Samuel,  p't. 

200  Boardman,  Thomas  and  William. 
113  Baxter,  Joseph,  p't. 

202  Brown,  Nancy,  p't. 

4  Gushing,  Thomas. 

13  Glark,  Nathaniel. 

20  Coney,  J. 

22  Clark,  Jonas,  p't. 

40  Cunningham,  Nathaniel. 

38  Colman,  William. 

671  Callender,  K.  B.,  p't. 

68  Chulv,  Richard. 

80  Clapp,  William  W. 

.110  Coolidge,  Cornelius. 

125  Cabot,  George. 

128  Cunningham,  Andrew,  p't. 

129  Coverly,  Wells. 

135  Crackbon,  Lemuel,  p't. 

166  Gushing,  Charles. 

192  Clough,  p't. 

173  Cheeney,  Samuel,  p't. 

15  'Dorr,  Joseph  H.,  p't. 
Dorr,  Samuel,  p't. 

24  Downs,  William  and  Decoster  T. 

24  Dillaway,  Samuel. 

27  Dorby,  E. 

29  Deming,  David  and  H. 

32  Durivage,  Ann. 

35  Durant,  John. 

44  Down . 

47  Dyer,  John  D.,  p't. 

50  Dolbear,  John. 

53  Dolliver,  Peter. 

72  Day. 

75  Dixwell. 

83  Davidson,  Andrew  C. 

89  Dalton,  Peter  R. 

97  Dexter,  Jonathan  M. 

109  Draper,  Lorenzo. 

135  Davis,  Isaac,  p't. 
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168  Dumer  and  Freeman,  p't. 

182  Doo-gett,  Noah,  p't. 

183  Dafl,  William,  p't. 

186  Donnison,  William. 
189  Derby,  I.,  p't. 

201  Dean,  Thomas,  p't. 

14  Emmons,  Joshua,  p't. 

18  Erving,  Edward  S.,  p't. 

95  Easte,  Caleb. 

116  Ewing,  John  and  E.  S. 

145  Eaton",  p't. 

154  Eliot,  Samuel. 

193  Ellis,  David. 

194  Emerson,  p't. 
163  Eckley,  Joseph. 

71  Emmons,  Benjamin, 

108  Emmons,  Nathaniel,  p't. 

134  Englesby,  William  T. 

22  Emmerson,  Jonathan. 

7  Foy,  William. 

35  Fiske,  Mary,  p't. 

43  Fairweather,  John,  p't. 

47  Ficker,  John,  p't. 

66  Farris,  William,  p't. 

67  Flagg,  David,  p't. 
138  Faneuil,  Peter,  p't. 
167  Farmer,  Jesse,  p't. 

169  Foster,  B.  and  W. 
174  Freeman,  Nye  and. 
177  Freeman,  James,  p't. 
177  Fitch,  Jeremiah,  p't. 

187  Freke,  John,  p't. 

195  Franklin. 

3  Gooch,  John  and  William,  p't. 

9  Grav,  Abigail,  p't. 

10  Gould,  William,  p't. 

16  Gill,  p't. 

18  Greese,  Dr.  Thomas,  p't. 

19  Guinea,  Henry,  p't. 
32  Gibbin,  Henry,  p't. 

41  Green,  Ann,  Rufus,  and  Gardiner. 

59  Gatcomb,  Francis,  p't. 

59  Greenlief,  Oliver,  p't. 

69  Goddard,  William,  p't. 

74  Gray,  p't. 

80     Green,  Joseph,  p't. 
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83  Greeulief,  Samuel,  p't. 

87  Goodwin,  Ozias,  p't. 

124  Gay,  Martin. 

131  Gore,  John. 

135  Gore,  p't. 

135  Goodrich,  Isaac  W.,  p't. 

147  Griggs,  Eobert  D. 

152  Guild,  C.,  p't. 

158  Goddard,  Jonathan,  p't. 

170  Green ough,  David. 
193  Grafton,  p't. 

201  Grubb,  William. 

202  Gilbert,  Samuel,  p't. 
11  Hale,  Benjamin,  p't. 
11  Hatch,  Asa,  p't. 

11  Hatch,  Harrington,  p't. 

13  Harris,  William,  p't. 

14  Hyde,  Abigail,  p't. 

15  Henshaw,  Joshua,  jj't. 

16  Hancock,  Thomas,  p't. 
45  Hill,  Ann  and  Elizabeth. 
51  Hunt,  John,  p't. 

53  Huntington,  Benjamirn,  p't. 

70  Hubbard,  Thomas. 

72  Howe,  Abraham,  p't. 

97  Hammond,  Samuel,  p't. 

98  Head,  Joseph,  Jr.,  p't. 

106  Homer,  James  and  David,  p't. 

107  Hawks,  Joseph,  p't. 
113  Hayden,  William. 

115  Hichborn,  Samuel,  p't. 

127  Hammatt,  John  B.  and  Charles. 

144  Hall,  Hugh,  p't. 

158  Hubbart,  John,  p't. 

171  Hill,  James,  p't. 

176  Hayden,  William,  p't. 

180  Hyslop,  William,  p't. 

191  Homer,  Jacob,  Michael  and  Eleazer,  p't. 

185  Huntington,  Ralph. 

190  Hooper,  James,  p't. 

193  Hodgden,  Benjamin,  p't. 

194  Hunt,  Mary,  p't. 

196  Hutchinson,  James,  p't. 

197  Hinckley,  Elizabeth  and  E.,  p't. 
197  Hooton,  Mary,  p't. 

203  Infonts'  Tomb. 
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23  Jackson,  Jonathan,  p't. 

47  Jackson,  John,  p't. 

23  Jackson,  Charles,  p't. 

57  Jackson,  Dr.  Thomas  P. 

67|  Jackson,  Thomas,  p't. 

77  Jackson,  Thomas,  p't. 

81  Jackson,  Anna,  p't. 

84  James  and  Pelham,  p't. 

84  James,  John  W. ,  p't. 

107  Jackson,  Johnson,  p't. 
126  Jenney,  Stephen,  p't. 
136  Jones,  Nancy,  p't. 
138  Jones,  Edward,  p't. 
175  Jeflfries,  Dr.  John. 

63  Kendall,  Sewell,  p't. 

76  Kettell,  James,  p't. 

9  Lewis,  Ezekiel,  p't. 

13  Lasenby,  Joseph,  p't. 

21  Leach,  Thomas,  p't. 

28  Lamb,  Rebecca  and  Abigail,  p't, 

34  Lucas,  John,  p't. 

Leitner,  George,  p't. 

36  Lewis,  p't. 

40  Longley,  George,  p't. 

46  Lepean,  John,  p't. 

51  Loriug,  John  J.,  p't. 

49  Lyde,  p't. 

54  Lee,  William. 

60  Leverett  and  Phillips,  p't. 

103  Lodge,  Giles. 

108  Ludington,  (  ? )  p't. 
125  Lee,  Joseph,  p't. 

120  Lee,  Jeremiah,  p't. 

121  Lamb,  James,  p't. 
194  Lillie,  John,  p't. 
197  Lee,  Deacon  John. 

17  Mosely,  Eh'zabeth  M. 

19  Molineaux,  John,  p't. 

22  Minot,  p't. 

44  Morrill,  Jar,  es,  p't. 

56  Mazereen,  C  '1.  Panl,  p't. 

671  Manley,  WiL  "am,  p't. 

102  Mackay,  Mungo. 

109  McClure,  Thomas,  p't. 
113  Munroe,  William,  p't. 

136  McClench,  Nancy,  heirs  of,  p't. 
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136  Motley,  Mary,  p't. 

188  Maguer,  John,  p't. 

2  Noyes,  Oliver,  p't. 

61  Nickerson,  Ebenezer,  p't. 

174  Nye  and  Freeman. 

26  Oliver,  Hubbard,  p't. 

74  Oliver,  Henry  J,,  p't. 

75  Osborne,  John,  p't. 

75  Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  p't. 
91  Osborn,  John. 

160  Old  South  Church. 
20  Prentice,  William  H. 

35  Peck,  William  D.,  p't. 

36  Perkins,  John  S.,  p't. 
39  Paine,  William,  p't. 
42  Phillips,  John,  p't. 
42  Perkins,  Mary,  p't. 

48  Pemberton,  James,  p't. 

34  Park-st.  Church,  p't. 

56  Perkins,  Thomas,  p't. 

60  Phillips,  Leverett  and,  p't. 

60  Phillips,  Thomas  W.,  p't. 

64  Palfrey,  William. 

66  Petershall,  Eobert. 

76  Parker,  M.  S.,  p't. 

81  Parker,  Jacob,  p't. 

82  Priest,  John  F. 

84  Pel  ham,  James  and,  p't. 

88  Paine,  Eobert  T. 

105  Park,  John,  p't. 

115  Parker,  Mrs.,  p't. 

117  Parker,  Thomas,  p't. 

118  Peck,  Thomas,  H.,  p't. 

122  Price,  EzekieL 

123  Payne,  William. 

118  Perkins,  Thomas  H.,  p't. 

145  Prince,  p't. 

161  Partridge,  p't. 

162  Phillips,  Turner  and  James, 
164  Patterson,  Enoch,  p't. 

168  Powell,  Dumer  and,  p't. 

168  Powell,  William,  p't. 

178  Phillips,  Samuel,  p't. 

184  Phillips,  Samuel,  heirs,  p't. 

196  Payne,  William,  p't. 

10  Robinson,  William,  p't. 
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25  Eand,  Samuel,  p't. 

27  Robbins,  Jonathan  Dorby,  p't. 

QQ  Roulstone,  John,  p't. 

68  Randall,  Dr.  John,  p't. 
81  Rand,  Isaac,  p't. 

94  Richard,  John,  p't. 

95  Richardson,  Asa,  p't. 

^'6  Keynolds,  Edward  and  William. 

97  Richardson,  John  Drew,  p't. 
100  Russell,  Benjamin. 

105  Richardson,  Luke,  p't. 

121  Roberts,  Mary,  p't. 

134  Reany,  William  L.,  p't. 

137  Richardson,  William. 

139  Ritchie,  William,  p't. 

139  Ritchie,  Edward  S. 

172  Revere,  Paul. 

173  Ray,  Daniel,  p't. 
18.7  Russell,  Joseph,  p't. 
198  Redman  and  Page,  p't. 
198  Roulstone,  Michael,  p't. 

1  Smith,  Franklin. 

78  Smith,  Franklin. 

107  Smith,  Franklin. 

119  Smith,  Franklin. 

133  Smith,  Franklin. 

156  Smith,  Franklin. 

171  Smith,  Franklin. 

5  Steel,  Thomas. 

35  Strong,  Abraham,  p't. 

39  Staples,  p't. 

44  Stimson,  p't. 

46  Southac,  Capt.  Cyprian,  p't. 

46  Southac,  Francis,  p't. 

47  Sweetser,  John,  p't. 
52  Sutton,  p't. 

69  Shedd,  Joseph  and  Samuel  A,,  p't. 

48  Sears,  David,  p't. 
65  Sumner,  James. 

75  Sargent,  Epes,  p't. 

77  Stackpole,  William,  p't. 

84  Straw,  John  A.,  p't. 

85  Stillman,  Samuel,  p't. 
92  Stedman,  Josiah,  p't. 

98  Smith,  Samuel,  p't. 

99  Sumner,  Thomas  W. 
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101  Snow,  Gideon. 

112  Spooner,  Dr.  William,  p't. 

114  Snelling,  Samuel. 

117  Stimpson,  Isaac  P.,  p't. 

142  Smith,  Margaret,  p't. 

146  Sullivan,  James. 

148  Stevens,  Isaac. 

158  Sumner,  Thomas  W.,  p't. 

180  Sumner,  Genl. 

183  Shattuck,  William,  p't. 

193  Stackpole,  p't. 

Symmes,  Thomas. 

36  Townsend,  Penn,  p't. 

52  Tuckerraau,  A.,  p't. 
55  Townsend,  Dr.,  p't. 
58  Tyler,  Andrew,  p't. 
61  Train,  Samuel,  p't. 

63  Thayer,  Zachariah  and  Cornelius,  p't. 

65  Thayer,  Z.  and  C,  1729. 

90  Tucker,  Richard  D. 

93  Tilden,  Joseph. 

105  Tolman,  Henry,  p't. 

109  Tufts,  Francis,  p't. 

Ill  Trask,  Francis,  p't. 

126  Tileston,  Thomas,  p't. 

108  Tilden,  p't. 

130  Thorudike,  Israel,  p't. 

134  Torrey,  Ebenezer,  p't. 

142  Thaxter,  Seth,  p't. 

149  Taylor,  William. 

150  Tidd,  Jacob. 
167  Trull,  Ezra,  p't. 

189  Townes,  William,  p't. 

191  Torrey,  Samuel. 

192  Torrey,  p't. 

67  Vezie,  Joseph,  p't. 

10  Walker,  Edward  B.,  p't. 

11  Webster,  William,  p't. 
21  Webb,  Nathan,  p't. 

26  Wallace,  Thomas,  p't.. 

42  Wheeler,  p't. 

44  Whitwell,  Samuel,  p't. 

53  Wardell,  Francis,  p't. 
55  Wendell,  John,  p't. 

58  Wheelwright,  George,  p't. 

59  Welsh,  Francis,  p't. 
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61  Welstead,  William,  p't. 

61  Welsh,  Jonas,  p't.  ^ 

62  Williams,  Nathaniel,  p't. 
65  Wheeler,  William,  p't. 

68  Wells,  Samuel  A.,  p't. 

69  Williams,  Jonathan. 

79  Welland,  Capt.  John,  p't. 

94  Wells,  Titus,  pt. 

104  White,  Ebenezer. 

Ill  Wright,  Obadiah,  p't. 

140  Willis,  Abigail  and  Charles. 

144  Welch,  William,  p't. 

145  Wells,  p't. 

151  White,  Isaac. 

152  Willett,  J. 

153  Williams,  John  F.  and  Robert. 
157  Walley,  Thomas. 

179  Whitvvell,  Benjamin  and  William. 

199  Williams,  Jonathan,  p't. 

52  Young,  p't. 


CITY   OF   BOSTON. 

April  12,  1879. 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  182  of  the  Acts  of 
1877,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  owners  of  the  tombs, 
described  in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to 
appear  before  the  special  committee  of  the  City  Council, 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  on  Tuesday,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  next,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.,  at  the  City  Hall,  Boston,  and 
show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  each  and  all  of  said 
tombs  in  the  Granary  Burial-Ground  should  not  be  dosed 
against  any  future  interment  therein. 

S.    F.    McCLEARY, 

City  Clerk. 


V 


KING'S  CHAPEL  BUEIAL-GEOUND. 


Office  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

Boston,  March  6,  1879. 
"  To  the  City  Council  of  Boston:  — 

"  GrENTLEMEN, —  The  Boai'd  of  Health  respectfully  reports  that  the 
public  health  requires  that  future  interments  in  each  and  all  the 
tombs  in  King's  Chapel  burial-ground  be  prohibited.  Said  tombs 
are  numbered  from  one  to  twent3^-three,  inclusive,  in  the  front 
portion  of  said  ground,  and  from  one  to  twenty-four,  inclusive,  in 
the  rear,  and  from  one  to  thirty-two,  inclusive,  in  the  interior 
portion  of  the  same. 

"  The  names  of  the  past  and  present  owners  of  said  tombs,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  hereto  annexed. 

"  S.  H.  DURGIN,  Chairman." 
(Then  follows  a  long  list  of  names.) 

"  City  of  Boston,  April  12,  1879. 

"Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  182  of  the  Acts  of 
1877,  notice  is  hereby'  given  to  the  owners  of  the  tombs  described 
in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to  appear  before 
the  special  committee  of  the  City  Council,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, on  Tuesday-  the  twent3^- second  da,j  of  July  next,  at  3  o'clock, 
P.M.,  at  the  Cit}'  Hall,  Boston,  and  show  cause,  if  any  they  have, 
why  each  and  all  of  said  tombs  in  the  King's  Chapel  burial-ground 
should  not  be  closed  against  any  future  interment  therein. 

"  S.  F.  McCLEARY,   City  Clerk:' 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Health  are  :  — 
Dr.  S.  H.  DuRGiN,  Chairman^ 

Hon.  A.  W.  BOARDMAN, 

Mr.  J.  M.  Keith. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Interments,  to  whom  this  subject  was 
referred ,  are  :  — 

Aldermen  J.  A.  Tucker,  Chairman, 

"         J.  S.  Robinson, 
Councilmen  J.  J.  Barry, 

"  Geo.  H.  Wyman, 

"  Geo.  T.  Perkins. 

A  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  the  twentj-^-second 
day  of  July  last,  and  an  adjourned  meeting  will  be  held  at  City 
Hall,  Thursday,  September  4,  1879,  at  2  o'clock  P.M.,  at  which 
all  parties  may  be  heard. 


Some  Extracts  from  Recent  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

P.  9,  1875.  "  The  propriety  of  closing  several  of  the  cemeteries 
in  the  city  proper  against  aii}^  further  burials  has  been  considered, 
and  Ave  fully  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  no  further  in- 
terments should  be  made  in  the  following  grounds,  viz. :  King's 
Chapel,  Granary,  Copp's  Hill,  and  Central.  Others  might  be 
given,  but  these  require  more  immediate  action.  The  work  of  find- 
ing and  notifj'ing  the  various  proprietors  according  to  law,  before 
closing,  is  somewhat  formidable,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  some 
dela}^ ;  but  this  work  is  being  forwarded  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  tombs,  monuments,  and  head-stones, 
and  the  dangerous  walks  which  are  now  constantly  breaking  through 
into  tombs  in  the  Granary  and  Chapel  grounds,  have  suggested 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  cit};-  would  not  do  well  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  proprietors  by  which  the  remains  may  be 
removed  and  deposited  elsewhere  in  grounds  equall}'  desirable  for 
cemetery  purposes. 

' '  As  it  is,  a  large  outlay  of  money  is  required  annually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maMng  the  necessary  rex)airs,  while  the  general  decayed  and 
unsafe  appearance  of  things  renders  the  grounds  neither  ornamental 
nor  creditable  to  the  city. 

"  We  have  mentioned  this  question  of  removal  to  several  of  the 
older  proprietors,  and  in  every  instance  the  response  was  decided 
and  favorable  for  removal." 

P.  15,  1876.  "The  cemeteries  and  burial-grounds  in  charge  of 
this  Board  are  a  continuous  and  yearl}'  increasing  expense  to  the  city. 
Man}!-  of  the  fences  are  old  and  dilapidated,  requiring  large  repairs. 
The  walls  have  been  aflfected  more  or  less  by  the  frost,  and  por- 
tions of  them  have  already  been  relaid.  The  high  wall  of  the  Copp's 
Hill  cemetery  has  been  considerabl}^  thrown  out  of  line,  and  will  soon 
require  relaying.  The  monuments  are  crumbling  away,  and  must, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  replaced  or  removed  altogether. 
Mauj'  of  the  tombs  have  fallen  in,  exposing  their  contents,  and 
have  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  the  citj',  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  proprietors. 

"If  these  tombs  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  they  should 
be  filled  up  with  earth  and  closed  against  further  burials.  Every 
3'ear  has  lessened  the  number  of  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  these 
tombs.  Onl}^  so  much  money  has  been  expended  by  the  Board 
upon  these  grounds  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
decent  condition. 

"The  work  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  proprietors  is  pro- 
gressing slowly,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
pi'oprietorship  from  deficient  and  imperfect  records. 

"  The  Board,  as  time  elapses,  is  still  more  convinced  that  it  would 
be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  proprietors  and  the  city  to  have  the 
contents  of  these  grounds^  lying  in  the  city  proper,  removed  to  some 
cemetery  without  the  limits,  or  remote  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
the  grounds  utilized  for  some  other  purpose  " 

P.  17,  1877.     "  The  cemeteries  under  the  charge  of  this  Board 


contain   about   thirty-seven    and   one-half    (37J)    acres    of   land, 
(1,634,892  sq.  ft.)  divided  as  follows,  viz.  :  — 

********** 

Boston  proper.  King's  Chapel  cemetery       .         .         19,200  sq.  ft. 
"  Granary  "  .  .         81,900      " 


' '  It  has  been  the  aim  of  this  Board  to  expend  as  little  mone}"  as 
possible  upon  these  grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  in  a 
creditable  condition. 

"  The  time  is  fast  approaching,  however,  when  a  much  lai'ger 
yearly  expenditure  will  be  required  for  repairs  on  walls,  fences, 
monuments,  etc.,  which  are  fast  going  to  decay.  We  believe  the 
time  has  already  arrived  when  the  cemeteries  within  the  city  proper 
should  be  closed  against  further  burials,  not  onl}'  as  a  sanitary 
measure,  hut  loith  the  view  of  eventually  removing  the  remains  of 
the  bodies  which  have  been  buried  therein  to  some  more  suitable 
locality  in  the  suburbs. 

"  The  following  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  Chapel 
and  Granary  grounds  is  estimated  upon  the  valuation  of  land  in 
their  vicinity  :  — 

Value  of  Chapel  ground       .         .         ,         .         .         $300,000  00 
Value  of  Granary  grounds  .  .         .         '.  900,000  00 


Total SI, 200, 000  00 

"  If  they  could  be  sold  at  tJiis  valuation^  or  taken  by  the  city  for 
ptiblic  use,  say  for  the  extension  of  City  Hall  or  a  Court-House,  the 
amount  would  purchase  a  larger  tract  of  land  in  some  outl3dng 
district  or  neighboring  town,  put  it  in  proper  condition,  and  still 
leave  a  surplus,  the  income  of  which  would,  if  properly  invested, 
be  more  than  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  grounds  perpetually  in 
order. 

"  Sooner  or  later  (it  may  not  be  in  this  or  the  next  generation), 
the  remains  of  those  buried  in  these  cemeteries  will  be  removed, 
and  the  ground  will  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

"  There  can  be  no  better  time  for  such  a  movement  than  when 
some  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  buried  therein  are  liv- 
ing, and  can  see  that  the  removal  is  properh'  accomplished." 

The  report  of  1878,  p.  23  and  24,  repeats  the  same  remarks, 
and  quotes  the  law  of  1877  on  the  subject. 

"  An  Act  to  Amend  Chapter  28  of  the  General  Statutes,  above 
quoted,  in  respect  to  closing  tombs  in  cities,  was  passed  in  1877, 
the  material  part  of  which  reads  as  follows  :  — 

"  Section  1.  The  City  Council  of  any  city  may,  upon  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health  thereof  that  the  public  health  requires  it,  and 
after  public  notice  and  hearing  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
forbid  future  interment  in  any  tomb  or  tombs  within  the  city 
limits. 

"  Sect.  2.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  above  mentioned 
shall  specif}'  the  tomb  or  tombs  to  which  its   action  refers,   and 


name  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  if  the  same  be  known  ;  and 
thereupon,"  etc. 

Sect.  3  provides  for  the  repair  of  any  tomb  by  the  owner  or 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  if  the  cit}^  shall  incur  any  expense  in  re- 
gard to  an}'  tomb,  said  tomb  shall  be  held  and  no  further  use  of  it 
made,  until,  etc. 

The  report  then  continues  :  — 

"  Complaints  have  been  made  to  the  Board  in  a  few  instances  of 
interments  in  private  tombs  under  churches  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city,  asking  the  action  of  the  Board  to  prohibit  such  interments. 

"  But  while  the  Board  is  fully  convinced  that  such  interments 
are  injurious,  and,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  ought  not  to  be  permitted, 
still  in  any  given  case  inquiry  always  discloses  such  a  divided  senti- 
ment among  the  owners  of  the  tombs  and  the  worshippers  in  such 
churches,  as  to  the  fact  whether  interments  there  have  become 
prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  —  some  maintaining  the  affirmative 
and  others  as  stoutly  asserting  the  contrary,  —  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  jury  by  whom  the  question  would  ultimateh' 
have  to  be  decided  would  sustain  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Health 
and  City  Council  in  prohibiting  such  interments.  While  almost  all 
intelligent  men  are  willing  to  assent  to  the  abstract  proposition, 
that  interments  in  populous  places  are  injurious,  the  moment  that 
any  interference  with  private  propertj^  is  recommended  as  a  means 
of  carrying  such  proposition  into  effect,  the  hostility'  of  the  owners 
is  instantly  arroused  ;  and  unless  a  strong  case  of  necessity  can  be 
made  out,  such  interference  Avill  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  tribunal 
of  final  resort." 


Every  one  who  knows  an3'thing  of  the  condition  of  the  King's 
Chapel  Burying-ground  will  see  at  once  that  these  statements  do  not 
relate  to  that  cemetery. 

The  argument  against  "  interments  in  populous  places"  seems 
to  have  no  bearing  on  the  plan  to  destro^^  an  Old  Historical  burjdng- 
place  that  has  existed  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
is  used  no  more  than  this  is. 

From  City  Registrar's  Records. 

Original  interments  in,  and  removal  of  bodies  from  other  places 
to  tombs  in  King's  Chapel  burying-ground  during  the  five  3'ears 
from  1874  to  1878  inclusive  :  -^ 

1874.     1875.     1876.     1877.     1878.     In  5  years. 
Interments,  2  2  1         None        4  9 

Removals,  3  2  1         None        2  8 


Total,  5  4  2         None        6  17 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  will  he  held  at  City  Hall, 
Thursday,  September  4,  1879,  at  2  o'clock  P.M. ^  at  which  meeting 
all  persons  interested  will  he  heard. 

Boston, -Se^.  18,  1879. 


f< 


KING'S  CHAPEL  BUEIAL-GROUND. 


Office   of  the  Boakd  of   Health, 

Boston,  March  6,  1879. 

To  the  City  Council  of  Boston :  — 

Gentlemen  :  —  The  Board  of  Health  respectfully  reports 
that  the  public  health  requires  that  future  interments  in  each 
and  all  of  the  tombs  in  King's  Chapel  burial-ground  be  pro- 
hibited. Said  tombs  are  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-three 
inclusive  in  the  front  portion  of 'said  ground,  and  from  one  to 
twenty-four  inclusive  in  the  rear,  and  from  one  to  thirty-two 
inclusive  in  the  interior  portion  of  the  same. 

The  names  of  the  past  and  present  owners  of  said  tombs, 
so  far  as  we  know,  are  hereto  annexed. 


S.  H. 

DURGIN, 

Chairman. 

No.  OF  Tomb.                                Owners. 

16 
15 

Aspinwall,  Samuel,  p't. 
Andrews,  James,  p't. 

« 

2 
10 

Apthorp,  Charles. 
Austin,  James  T.,  p't. 

2 

Billings,  John  and  Richard. 

2 

Bordman,  William  H.,  p't. 

3 
11 

Brinley,  George,  p't. 
Boutineau. 

19 

Blower,  John,  p't. 

20 
22 

Bradley,  Jonathan  W.,  p't. 
Bell,  Edward,  p't. 

9 
20 

Blake,  Henry,  p't. 
Beal,  p't. 

3 

Bromfield,  p't. 

4 

Broaders,  p't. 

7 

Baker,  Luke,  p't. 

11 

Bigelow,  Alpheus,  p't. 

1.  OF  Tomb.                             Owners. 

16 

Brown,  Enoch,  p't. 

20 
25 

Brinley,  George. 
Bass,  Moses,  p't. 

1 

Bulfinch,  Thomas. 

7 

Blan chard,  Edward. 

14 

Box,  John,  p't. 

15 
17 

Barrell,  Joseph. 
Brimmer,  Herman. 

15 

Clark,  Calvin  W. 

32 

Crafts,  p't. 

4 

Cotton. 

18 

Child,  Elizabeth. 

2 
13 

Church,  Benjamin,  p't. 
Colman,  p't. 

13 

28 

Cutler,  Pliny,  p't. 
Church,  First. 

18 
9 

Coolidge,  Joseph. 
Clements,  Thomas,  p't. 

5 

Dennie,  Thomas. 

8 
14 

Davenport,  James,  p't. 
Dunn,  James  C,  p't. 

9 

Duncan,  Samuel,  p't. 

14 

Dawes,  William,  p't. 

17 
24 

Danforth,  Elizabeth  S. ,  p't. 
Durant,  Edward. 

5 

Davis,  William  and  Edward. 

8 

Driscoll,  p't. 

18 

Dawes,  Thomas. 

19 

Dawes,  William. 

11 

Deblois,  Lewis. 

12 

Doane,  Isaiah,  p't. 

13 

Erving,  William. 
Flechers,  Thomas,  p't. 

19 

Fitch,  Colonel,  p't. 

23 

Foreland,  John. 

23 

Fairfield,  William. 

14 

Francis,  John,  p't. 

24 

Forbes,  p't. 

12 

Ferriter,  James,  p't. 

9 
4 

Gedney,  Bartholomew,  p't. 
Gale,  Elizabeth  and  Lydia,  p't, 

20 
1 
8 

Gridley,  p't. 
Gray,  Francis,  p't. 
Greenlief. 

3 
5 

Gardiner,  Sylvester,  p't. 
Gould,  John,  p't. 

No.  OF  Tomb.  Owners. 

8  Gordon,  James. 

9  Howe,  Thomas,  p't. 

12  Homer,  Benjamin  P. 
16  Hallowell,  Robert,  p't. 
16  Hinkley,  J.,  p't. 

20  Hmmewell,  Richard  and  Jonathan,  p't. 

9  Hollaway,  Samuel,  p't. 

14  Hammond,  Samuel,  p't. 

1  Howard,  Jonathan. 

26  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Margaret. 

14  Hoskins,  B.,  p't. 

Infants'  tomb. 

10  Ivers,  James,  p't. 

10  Johonnot,  Zachariah,  p't. 

29  Jenkins,  p't. 

16  Jones,  John  C. 

2  Jackson,  Joseph,  p't. 
16  Kneeland,  p't. 

10  Kilham  and  Mears. 

31  Knapp,  Josiah,  p't. 

14  Lanman,  James,  ^  p't. 

16  Lane,  Wells,  p't. 
6  Lloyd,  James. 

23  Moon,  Edward,  p't. 

17  Murphy,  James,  p't. 

6  Melville,  Allen  and  Thomas. 

6  McNeal,  John  and  William,  p't. 

5  Minot,  William,  p't. 
9  Miuns,  Thomas,  p't. 

13  Newman,  Henry,  p't. 

1  Nichols,  Perkins,  p't. 

6  Noble,  Arthur. 
26  Newcomb,  Mrs. 
13  Oliver,  Ebenezer. 

3  Pratt,  Elias,  p't. 

13  Paine's,  Judge,  heirs,  p't. 

14  Phillips,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.,  p't. 
17.  Pond,  Thomas,  p't. 

19  Pitman,  p't. 

7  Pitts,  William. 

9  Putnam,  Jesse,  p't. 

19  Pierce,  Joseph,  p't. 

2  Phillips,  Turner,  p't. 

3  Phillips,  William,  p't. 
23  Parkman,  Samuel. 

9  Paxton,  Charles,  p't. 


.  4 

No.  OF  Tomb.  Owtjers. 

9  Eead,  Mary,  p't. 

3  Rogers,  Daniel  D. 
24  Robbins,  E.  H.,  p't. 

4  Snelling,  Jonathan,  p't. 

6  Stiel,  Captain,  p't. 

8  Stevens,  Atherton  H. 

21  Smith,  Franklin. 

5  Storer,  Ebenezer. 

10  Seaver,  heirs  of. 

11  Smith,  Franklin,  ^. 
15  Snow,  Gideon. 

17  Sherburn,  Joseph,  p't. 

20  Seteon,  Samuel,  p't. 
4  Sheafe,  Jacob,  p't. 

8  Smith,  Franklin,  ^.  ' 

21  Smith,  Franklin,  |. 
30  Smith,  Franklin,  ^. 

12  Salsbury,  Samuel. 

23  Sewall,  Joseph. 

24  Smith,  James,  p't. 

25  Stodder,  Jonathan,  p't. 
27  Savage,  Thomas,  p't. 

3  Tyler,  William  and  Thomas,  p't. 

4  Traill,  p't. 

6  Tyler,  John  S.,  p't. 

10  Tilden,  Joseph. 

15  Tyley,  Samuel,  p't. 
12  Townsend,  Isaac,  p't. 

12  Thurston,  William,  p't. 

13  Tudor,  John  and  Frederick. 

16  Taylor,  William. 

4  Thacher,  Peter  O.,  p't. 

7  Trott,  George,  p't. 

11  Townsend,  Blair,  p't. 
13  Thing,  S.  C,  p't. 

4  Vassell,  William. 

19  Vincent,  Benjamin. 

21  Vault  (Strangers). 

36  Vernon,  p't. 

41  Valentine,  p't. 

52  Varney,  Benjamin. 

1  Wendell,  Oliver. 

1  Wendell,  Jacob. 

7  Wheelwright,  John,  p't. 

7  Wheelwright,  John  and  Samuel,  p't. 

8  Wheelock,  Paul,  p't. 


No.  OF  Tomb.                            Ownebs. 

18 

Welsh,  John. 

19 

Wild,  p't. 

1 

Whitney,  Levi. 

9 

Welsh,  Thomas 

9 

Winthrop,  R.  C.  and  John 

15 

Winthrop,  Adam,  p't. 

27 

Winslow,  Isaac,  p't. 

31 

Wharton,  p't. 

20 

Williams,  Charles. 

21 

Waldo,  General  Samuel. 

22 

Welles,  Arnold. 

17 

Winslow,  John. 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

April  12,  1879. 
Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  182  of  the  Acts  of 
1877,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  owners  of  the  tombs 
described  in  the  foregoing  report  of  the  Board  of  Health,  to 
appear  before  the  special  committee  of  the  City  Council 
appointed  for  that  purpose  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-second 
day  of  July  next,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M. ,  at  the  City  Hall,  Boston, 
and  show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why  each  and  all  of  said 
tombs  in  the  King's  Chapel  Burial-Ground,  should  not  be 
closed  against  any  future  interment  therein. 

S.  F.  McCLEARY, 

City  Clerk, 


[Document  96  —  1879.]  / 
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REPORT 


JOINT  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 


INTRAMURAL  INTERMENTS. 


lisr  Common  Council,  September  25,  1879. 

The  Joint  Special  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
communications  from  the  Board  of  Health,  recommending 
that  further  interments  in  the  tombs  in  King's  Chapel  and 
Granary  Burying-grounds  be  prohibited,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report :  — 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  182  of  the  Acts  of 
1877,^  notice  was  given  to  the  owners  of  tombs  in  the  above 
burying-grounds  to  appear  before  the  committee  at  a  time 
specified,  and  show  cause  why  each  and  all  of  said  tombs 
should  not  be  closed. 

The  hearing  relating  to  the  Granary  Burying-ground  was 
given  on  the  15th  of  July  last,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
proprietors  of  tombs,  a  second  hearing  was  given  on  the  31st 
of  July. 

The  hearing  concerning  the  King's  Chapel  Burying-ground 
was  given  on  the  22d  of  July,  and  was  adjourned  to  the  4th 
of  September. 

An  abstract  of  the  evidence  and  arguments  presented  at 
these  hearings  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  question  of  prohibiting  interments  within  the   limits 

1  See  page  61. 
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of  the  city  has  beeD  considered  by  previous  City  Councils, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  a  growing  sense 
of  the  impolicy  of  permitting  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
sanitary  laws,  materially  aided  the  establishment  of  the  rural 
cemeteries  which  now  ornament  our  suburbs. 

The  subject  has  received  considerable  attention  in  other 
cities  of  this  and  of  foreign  countries,  and  has  resulted  in  a 
large  amount  of  legislation. 

Believing  that  a  summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  past 
years  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time,  the  committee  present 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  intramural  interments,  com- 
piled from  such  sources  of  information  as  are  available. 

The  titles  of  authors  quoted  are  given  as  far  as  known, 
and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  desire  to  consult 
the  originals,  the  shelf  and  number  of  the  book  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  are  added. 

The  principal  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  :  — 

1.  Interment,  or  the  burial  of  the  body  in  earth  or 
stone. 

2.  Incineration,  or  the  burning  of  the  body  and  subse- 
quent entombment  of  the  ashes. 

3.  Mummification,  or  the  embalming  of  the  body. 

The  origin  of  each  method  is  enveloped  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  of  the  pre-historic  origin  of  man 
and  his  gradual  development,  we  may  suppose  that  in  his 
orginal  savage  state  he  had  little  concern  in  the  disposition 
of  the  remains  of  his  kindred.  They  may  have  been  left 
where  they  died,  without  attention,  or  they  mRj  have  been 
devoured  by  the  survivors,  in  which  latter  case,  as  Dr. 
Adams  wittil}''  remarks  in  his  article  on  cremation  and 
burial,^  alluding  to  our  pre-Adamite  progenitors,  "the  pros- 
pect of  funeral  baked  meats  must  have  filled  their  minds 
with  unhallowed  joy."  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when 
man  became  sufficiently  developed  to  be  sensible  of  any  feel- 
ing of  respect  or  veneration  for  the  remains  of  his  kindred, 
inhumation  was  adopted,  and  became  the  general,  although 
not  the  universal,  custom  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  It  is 
certainly  the  oldest  method  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

The  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Carthaginians,  and  other 
great  nations  of  antiquity,  buried  their  dead,  and  it  is 
believed  they  did  so  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  common 
among  them  that  the  first  man  was  buried.^     The  Hebrews 

*  Cremation  and  Burial,  by  J.  F.  Adams,  M.D.  Sixth  Annual  Report  State  Board 
of  Health,  1875. 

2  Religious  Ceremonies  and  Customs,  by  Wm.  Burder,  B.A.  London,  1851.  Boston 
Public  Lib.,  3532.7. 
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practised  interment;  they  had  public  burying-grounds,  and 
their  first  care  upon  arriving  in  a  new  country  vviis  to  set 
aside  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  burial-place. 

The  Chinese,  from  the  earliest  times,  buried  their  dead,  and 
used  coffins  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Their  attachment 
to  burial  in  the  earth  arises  from  a  belief  that  the  body  must 
rest  comfortably  in  the  grave,  or  misfortune  will  follow  the 
family.' 

The  early  Christians  buried  their  dead  in  accordance 
"with  the  Hebrew  custom.  They  objected  to  cremation  on 
the  ground  that  it  involved  in  it  the  idea  of  inhumanity  to 
the  body.^  With  the  believing  Komans  inhumation  was 
simply  a  return  to  an  ancient  practice  which  had  never  be- 
come entirely  obsolete.  As  Christianity  spread,  the  nations 
which  were  brought  under  its  influence  and  who  had  pre- 
viously disposed  of  their  dead  in  another  manner,  adopted 
this  custom  as  a  part  of  their  religion. 

The  origin  of  the  practice  of  incineration  is  lost  in 
obscurity.  It  seems  to  have  been  most  practised  in  early 
times,  by  the  most  warlike  tribes  ;  hence  the  belief  that  it  was 
adopted  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  dead  from  desecration 
by  the  enemy.  Pliny  ascribes  the  first  institution  of  burning 
among  the  Romans  to  the  impossibility  of  interring  human 
remains  left  exposed  during  the  wars  of  the  republic,  and 
to  their  havinsr  discovered  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell 
in  distant  wars  were  dug  up  nnd  treated  with  indignity  by 
the  northern  barbarians.  In  some  places  it  was  undoubtedly 
resorted  to  from  sanitary  motives,  and  in  others  it  was  prac- 
tised as  a  religious  rite,  from  a  belief  in  the  purifying  influ- 
ence of  fire.  In  Asia  it  was  extensively  practised,  and  the 
Egyptians  adopted  it  after  they  abandoned  mummification, 
about  the  sixth  century.  It  was  extensively  practised  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  historical  times ;  but  in  both 
countries  it  was  preceded  by  inhumation,  and  at  no  time 
did  it  entirely  supersede  the  latter  method. 

It  is  not  positively  known  when  the  Greeks  adopted  the 
custom  ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned  it  from  the  Thra- 
cians,  who  inherited  it  from  their  progenitors,  the  Scythians. 
The  institutes  of  Lycurgus  (B.C.  900)  specify  the  manner 
in  which  burial  was  to  be  performed.  In  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  it  would  seem  that  cremation  and  burial  were  both 
practised,  for  Plato  makes  Socrates  say  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  he  was  burned  or  buried. 

The    Romans   adopted  the  custom  of  burning   from  the 

1  Dr.  Eatwell. 

'  Dr.  John  Jamieson,  On  the  Origin  of  Cremation.  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Vol.  viii,  1817.     Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  E.  163.1,  vol.  viii. 
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Greeks.  At  first  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  persons 
of  distinction  and  wealth ;  but  after  the  cremation  of  Cor- 
nelius Sylla  (B.C. 676)  the  practice  became  more  e:eneral. 
It  reached  its  height  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  and 
became  obsolete  in  the  fourth  century,  after  Christianity  be- 
came fully  established.^  Children  who  had  not  cut  their 
teeth,  and  persons  killed  by  lightning,  were  not  burned,  but 
buried.^  Cremation  is  still  extensively  practised  in  Hindos- 
tan  and  other  Eastern  countries,  as  well  as  by  a  number  of 
uncivilized  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  woi'ld. 

During  the  present  century,  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Europe  and  America  to  revive  the  custom,  but  as  yet  without 
much  success.^ 

Mummification  was  practised,  to  some  extent,  by  several 
ancient  nations,  especially  by  the  Egj^ptians,  who  embalmed 
all  their  dead.  It  is  estimated  that  400,000,000  human 
mummies  were  made  in  Egypt,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
art  of  embalming  until  its  discontinuance  in  the  seventh 
century.'* 

The  ancient  Peruvians  dried  their  dead  in  the  sun,  and 
interred  them  in  a  sitting  posture,  bound  in  cloth,  the  quan- 
tity of  saltpetre  in  the  ground  completing  the  desiccation,  — 
a  system  analogous  to  embalmment.^ 

From  the  teachings  of  history  and  tradition,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  though  at  different  peri- 
ods other  methods  have  prevailed,  interment  has  been  the 
final  lot  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  human  race. 

To  the  three  methods  of  disposing  of  the  dead  which  have 
been  recited  was  due  the  establishment  of  the  burying- 
ground  and  cemetery. 

At  first  the  dead  wore  probably  buried  in  natural  caverns, 
or,  perhaps,  in  a  rude  grave,  marked  by  a  simple  mound  or 
a  rough  stone.  In  proportion  as  man  became  more  enlight- 
ened his  respect  and  veneration  for  the  dead  increased,  and 
sought  expression  in  the  memorials  which  marked  their  last 
resting-places.  The  mound  and  stone  increased  in  size  until 
they  grew  into  the  vast  tumuli  and  huge  monoliths,  which 
stand  to-day  as  the  only  evidences  of  a  pre-historic  race. 
The  development  of  art  was  stimulated  by  this  desire  to 
honor  the  dead,  and  mural  decoration  furnished  an  early  op- 
portunity for  employment  to  the  pencil  and  chisel.     In  por- 

^  Adams. 

'  Burder. 

2  For  a  bibliography  and  historical  sketch  of  Cremation,  see  Cremation  of  the  Dead, 
its  history  and  bearings  upon  Public  Health.  William  Eassie,  C.  E.,  London,  1875. 
Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  3975.55. 
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traying  the  history  of  the  dead,  the  artist  unconsciously 
wrote,  for  future  generations,  the  story  of  the  living. 

When  men  began  to  live  in  settled  communities  the  dis- 
position of  the  remains  of  the  dead  became  a  matter  of 
prime  importance.  The  Romans  originally  used  their  dwell- 
ings as  tombs  for  their  deceased  relatives.  The  same  prac- 
tice prevailed  among  the  early  Greeks. 

The  Thebans  had  a  law  that  no  one  should  build  a  house 
without  providing  a  repository  for  the  dead.^  Among  the 
Egj'^ptians  the  body,  having  been  embalmed,  was  returned  to 
the  relatives,  who  enclosed  it  in  a  wooden  case,  made  to  re- 
semble a  human  figure,  and  placed  it  in  the  repository  of 
their  dead.^  Experience,  however,  in  course  of  time,  dem- 
onstrated the  danger  of  these  customs,  and  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  by  which  intramural  interments  were  gener- 
ally prohibited.  The  privilege  was  only  accorded  to  holy 
men,  or  those  who  were  regarded  as  public  benefactors,  or 
had  rendered  eminent  services  to  the  community. 

The  Romans  permitted  vestal  virgins,  and  some  illustrious 
men,  to  be  buried  within  the  city.  The  right  of  making  a 
sepulchre  for  himself  within  the  PomaBrium  was  decreed  to 
Julius  Caesar,  as  a  singular  privilege.^ 

The  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables,  enacted  about  the 
fourth  century,  expressly  forbade  the  burial  or  burning  of 
the  dead  within  the  city,  and  continued  in  force  many  years. 

The  Greeks  had  similar  laws.  The  Lacedemonians  were, 
however,  an  exception.  Lycurgus  taught  them  to  bury  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  city,  both  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  prevalent  belief  that  the  touch  of  a  dead  body  conveyed 
pollution  ;  and  also  to  encourage  the  youths  to  deeds  of  valor, 
by  familiarizing  them  with  the  spectacle  of  death. 

Burying-grounds  were  established  without  the  limits  of  the 
cities,  usually  near  the  highways,  and  the  dead  deposited 
either  in  the  earth  or  in  tombs,  more  or  less  magnificent,  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  deceased. 

When  burning  prevailed,  the^  ashes  were  placed  in  cine- 
rary urns,  and  deposited  in  niches  cut  in  the  walls  of  the 
sepulchre,  called  columbaria. 

In  Egypt  the  accumulation  of  mummies  within  the  cities 
caused  a  serious  epidemic,  and  led  to  their  being  deposited 
in  catacombs  and  pyramids  outside  the  limits  of  habitation. 

Severe  penalties  were  enacted  against  the  desecration  of 
.burial-places.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  interven- 
tion of  the  authorities,  when  required  by  the  public  welfare. 

1  Jamieson. 

2  Intramural  Interments  in  Populous  Cities,  and  their  influence  upon  health  and 
epidemics,  by  John  H.  Rauoh,  M.D.,  Chicago,  1866.     Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  6796.43. 
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The  vast  number  of  interments  in  the  burying-ground  for 
the  poor  people  of  Rome  having  rendered  the  neighborhood 
unhealthy,  Augustus,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
people,  gave  a  part  of  it  to  his  favorite  Maecenas,  who  built 
there  a  magnificent  house,  with  extensive  gardens,  whence 
it  became  one  of  the  most  healthy  situations  in  Rome.^ 

The  growth  of  Christianity  brought  about  radical  changes 
in  respect  to  the  interment  of  the  dead.  At  first  the  Chris- 
tians, a  despised  and  persecuted  sect,  buried  their  dead  in 
catacombs,  excavated  in  the  hills  about  the  city  of  Rome. 
There  were,  in  the  third  century,  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
of  these,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  parishes  within 
the  city,  and  measuring,  in  the  aggregate,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  in  length.^  As  the  sect  grew  in  power, 
and  churches  became  established,  the  Roman  law  against 
intramural  interments  was  occasionally  disregarded,  in  the 
case  of  persons  eminent  for  piety,  or  services  to  the  church, 
although  the  church  herself  authoritatively  ever  set  her  face 
against  the  innovation  of  burial  within  the  churches,  or  even 
within  the  city.  Constantine  is  said  to  be  the  first  person  in- 
terred within  the  church  edifice,  and  even  he  was  not  deemed 
worthy  to  approach  nearer  than  the  outer  court  or  porch. 
At  first  the  privilege  was  only  accorded  to  such  as  these  ; 
but  at  length  the  desire  to  be  buried  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, and  near  the  relics  of  the  saints  and  martyrs,  became 
so  great  that  the  power  of  wealth  was  freely  exercised,  and 
the  privilege  was  purchased  by  splendid  gifts  to  the  church. 
The  civil  authorities  were  sensible  of  the  danger  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  legislated  against  it  several  times.  In  381  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  explicitly  prohibited  intern;ients  in 
cities,  and  ordered  the  removal  of  the  remains.  The  pro- 
hibition was  subsequently  embodied  in  the  Justinian  Code, 
and  it  was  not  until  509  that  formal  permission  was  obtained 
to  establish  the  first  Christian  cemetery  in  Rome. 

Burials  in  churches  became  more  frequent  from  this  time 
forth,  and  the  health  of  the  worshippers  became  seriously 
endangered  by  the  emanations  from  the  decomposing  re- 
mains. The  bodies  of  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  of  eminent  laymen,  were  buried  inside  the  walls.  Those 
less  fortunate,  or  less  powerful  and  wealthy,  were  laid  in  the 
enclosure  around  the  church. 

Thus  originated  the  graveyard  of  the  present  day  ;  an  evil 
gradual  in  its  growth,  but  at  last  attaining  such  magnitude 
that  its  deleterious  effect  upon  the  public  health  again  de- 
manded the  intervention  of  the  authorities. 

^  Burder.      »  Adams. 
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After  the  sixth  century  the  custom  of  interring  the  dead 
in  and  around  churches  became  abnost  universal  in  the  West, 
notwithstanding  frequent  efforts  were  made  to  abolish 
it.  In  the  East  the  ancient  prohibition  was  more  rigorously 
maintained,  although  exceptions  were  occasionally  made  in 
the  case  of  important  personages.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century  Charlemagne  employed  himself  in  restoring 
the  ancient  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Councils  were  fre- 
quently assembled,  and  from  these  emanated  the  capitularies 
or  public  statutes,  established  by  the  concurrence  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authoiities.  These  statutes  forbade  the 
interment  within  churches  of  all  persons  whatsoever. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  edicts  were  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  practice ;  for  we  find  that  more  than 
twenty  synods  and  councils,  convened  at  different  periods 
from  the  ninth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  protested  against 
it;  but  without  avail. ^ 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  magistracy  of  Nuremburg 
provided  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  outside  the  city  ;  and  at 
a  later  period,  in  1541,  they  forbade  interments  within  any 
church  in  the  city.  Interments  in  the  city  of  Vienna  were 
forbidden  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  about  1730. 
In  Paris,  in  1765,  the  nuisance  became  so  intolerable  that 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  decreed  the  closing  of  the  church- 
yards for  five  years,  and  the  opening  of  cemeteries  out- 
side the  city.  This  decree  was  occasioned  by  an  almost 
universal  complaint  from  the  inhabitants  of  parishes  of  the 
noisome  and  sickly  influence  of  churches  and  cemeteries.^ 
This  was  not  sufficient,  and,  in  1774,  the  same  authority  was 
compelled  to  issue  another  decree  against  the  opening  of 
vaults  for  the  admission  of  bodies. 

Louis  XV.  concurred  in  the  prohibition  of  graveyards  in 
Paris,  and  granted  to  the  parish  of  St.  Louis,  at  Versailles, 
a  piece  of  land  in  the  forest  of  Sartoris  to  be  used  as  a  ceme- 
tery. Louis  XVL,  in  1776,  prohibited  graveyards  in  cities 
and  towns  ;  but  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  clergy,  lords, 
and  patrons  of  churches,  who  were  allowed  to  be  buried 
under  vaults,  the  bodies  to  be  placed  six  feet  under  the 
lower  pavement. 

In  1777  a  general  disinterment  was  commenced  in  Paris, 
beginning  with  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents,  and  the  re- 
mains were  removed  to  the  catacombs  under  the  city. 

The  National  Assembly,  in  1790,  commanded  towns  and 
villages  to  discontinue  the  use  of  their  old  burial-places,  and 

'  London  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  73.     Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  3134.1. 
2  An  Exposition  of  the  Dangers  of  Interments  in  Cities,  by  Felix  Pascalis,  M.D., 
New  York,  1823.     Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  Medical  Pamphlets,  18. 
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form  others  at  a  distance  from  their  habitations.  In  1804 
four  cemeteries  were  authorized  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and 
in  1874  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  new  one  at 
Mery-sur-Oise,  twelve  miles  from  the  city. 

The  example  of  France  in  interdicting  intramural  inter- 
ments was  followed  by  other  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  influence  of  physicians  and  a  better  knowledge 
of  sanitary  laws  have  resulted  in  the  gradual  closing  of  the 
old  burial-places  and  the  establishment  of  rural  cemeteries. 

In  Great  Britain  the  subject  of  intramural  interments  re- 
ceived but  little  attention  until  within  the  last  thirty-seven 
years,  although  the  evil  effect  upon  the  public  health  was 
noticed  many  years  before.  In  1721  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet was  published  in  London,  entitled,  "  Seasonable 
Considerations  on  the  Indecent  and  Dangerous  Custom  of 
Burying  in  Churches  and  Churchyards ;"  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  led  to  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 
In  1740  a  pestilential  fever  raged  in  Dublin,  which  was 
distinctly  traced  by  the  authorities  to  the  exhalations  from 
the  graveyards,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  city. 

In  1839  Mr.  George  Alfred  Walker,  a  London  surgeon, 
published  a  work  on  the  condition  of  the  graveyards  of  Lon- 
don, which  attracted  much  attention,  and  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  Parliament  of  a  select  committee  of  fifteen  ''  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  framing  some  legislative  enact- 
ments to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  interment  of 
bodies  within  the  precincts  of  large  towns,  or  of  places 
densely  populated." 

This  committee  reported  on  the  14th  of  June,  1842,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  practice  of  interment  w^ithia 
the  precincts  of  large  towns  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  and  frequently  offensive  to  public  de- 
cency, and  recommending  that  intramural  interments,  with 
some  exceptions,  be  prohibited.^ 

A  Supplementary  Report  on  the  Eesults  of  a  Special  In- 
quiry into  the  Practice  of  Interments  in  Towns,  by  Edwin 
Chadwick,  was  presented  to  the  Home  Department  in  1843. 
From  the  evidence  on  the  subject  Mr.  Chadwick  arrives  at 
the  following  conclusions :  "  That,  inasmuch  as  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  cases  in  which  the  emanations  from  human 
remains,  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  are  not  of  a 
deleterious  nature,  so  there  is  no  case  in  which  the  liability  to 
danger  should  be  incurred,  either  by  interment  or  by  entomb- 
ment in  vaults,  which   is   the  most  dangerous,  amidst  the 

1  Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  5760.50. 
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dwellings  of  the  living,  — it  being  established,  as  a  general 
conclusion,  in  respect  to  the  physical  circumstances  of  inter- 
ment, from  which  no  adequate  grounds  of  exception  have 
been  established,  that  all  interments  in  towns,  where  bodies 
decompose,  contribute  to  the  mass  of  atmospheric  impurity, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  public  health."^ 

The  National  Society  for  the  abolition  of  burial  in  towns 
was  formed  in  1845.  The  address  of  the  society,  which 
called  for  "a  decided  expression  of  public  opinion,"  was 
distributed  in  circular  form  throughout  the  kingdom. 

In  1849  the  Asiatic  cholera  destroyed  no  less  than  1^,000 
persons  in  London  alone,  and  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
consisting  of  Carlisle,  Ashley,  Edwin  Chadwick,  and  T.  S. 
Smith,  was  directed  to  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
state  of  burial-grounds,  and  frame,  if  necessary,  a  scheme 
to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of  inter- 
ment in  towns.  Their  report,  submitted  in  1850,  takes  de- 
cided ground  against  the  practice  of  intramural  interments.^ 

In  1851  a  report  on  a  general  scheme  of  extra-mural 
sepulture  for  country  towns  was  made  to  Parliament  by 
Carlisle,  Ashley,  Chadwick,  and  Smith.  These  reports  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  about  the  required  legislation.^ 

In  1806  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  city  appointed 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Edward  Miller  and  Messrs. 
John  Pintard  and  Winart  Van  Zant,  to  report  on  measures 
necessary  to  secure  the  health  of  the  city.  This  committee 
recommended  that  interments  in  the  city  be  prohibited,  and 
suggested  that  "  the  present  burial-grounds  might  serve  ex- 
tremely well  for  plantations  of  grove  and  forest  trees,  and 
thereby,  instead  of  remaining  receptacles  of  putrefying  mat- 
ter and  hot-beds  of  miasmata,  might  be  rendered  useful  and 
ornamental  to  the  city."^  This  report  was  instrumental  in 
causing  the  passage  of  a  law,  which  authorized  the  corpora- 
tion of  New  York  to  regulate,  and,  if  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  interment  of  the  dead  within  the  city.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  this  law  was  ever  enforced.  In  1822  the  yellow 
fever  prevailed  in  New  York  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the 
virulence  of  the  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  Trinity  Church 
awakened  fresh  interest  in  the  subject  of  intramural  inter- 
ments. Dr.  F.  D.  Allen  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject,"* in  which  he  cites  numerous  cases  of  disease  attributable 
to  the  exhalations  from  graveyards.  In  1823  Dr.  Felix 
Pascalis  published  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Dangers  of  Inter- 

^  Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  7063.9. 
»  Boiton  Pub.  Lib.,  7063.5, 

*  On  Interments  within  the  Populous  Parts  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1806. 

*  Doouments  and  Facta  showing  the  Fatal  Effects  of  Interments  in  Populous  Cities. 
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ment  in  Cities,"  ^  which  to  this  day  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject.  An  ordinance  was  passed  prohibiting  interments 
within  the  city  of  New  York,  but  remained  inoperative  for  a 
long  time.  The  establishment  of  Greenwood  Cemetery  in 
1842,  and  since  then  of  other  rural  cemeteries,  led  to  the 
gradual  discontinuance  of  the  old  bnrying-grounds,  and  now 
interments  within  the  limits  of  the  city  are  prohibited  by  law. 

The  regulation  of  the  interment  of  the  dead  in  Boston  was 
vested  in  the  selectmen  until  1809,  when  by  vote  of  the 
town  it  was  trnnsferred  to  the  Board  of  Health.  In  1797 
an  act  (C.  16,  1797)  was  passed,  authorizing  towns  and  dis- 
tricts to  appoint  a  Health  Committee,  consisting  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  nine  persons.  This  is  probably  the 
origin  of  Boards  of  Health  in  this  Commonwealth.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  town,  December  5,  1798,  the  representatives 
were  directed  to  apply  to  the  General  Court  for  a  Board  of 
Health.  In  1799  an  act  was  passed  repealing  so  much  of 
the  Act  of  1797  as  related  to  the  Town  of  Boston,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  election  by  the  people  of  a  Board  of  Health, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  ward  of  the  town.  This 
Board,  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  until,  as  before  stated,  it  was  transferred  to  them  by 
vote  of  the  town  in  1809.  At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen, 
January  17,  1810,  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
Board  of  Health,  expressing  their  willingness  to  accept  the 
care  of  the  burying-grounds.  The  first  printed  regulations 
of  the  Board  are  dated  May  7,  1810.  They  divided  the 
burying-grounds  and  cemeteries  into  three  districts,  viz.  : 
the  North  District,  comprising  the  North  Burying-ground 
and  Christ  Church  Cemetery  ;  the  Middle  District,  compris- 
ing the  Granary  and  Chapel  Burying-grounds  and  Chapel 
and  Trinity  Church  Cemeteries ;  South  District,  comprising 
the  Central  and  South  Burying-grounds.  A  superintendent 
was  appointed  over  each  district.  The  superintendents  were 
required  to  cause  tombs  which  were  opened  between  the 
1st  of  July  and  30th  of  September  to  be  closed  and  pointed 
with  lime  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  deposit  of 
bodies  therein ;  to  cause  at  least  three  bushels  of  lime  to  be 
slaked  in  each  cemetery  on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  The  top  of  any  coffin  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  placed  within  three  feet  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  bottom  of  the  first  coffin  placed  in  any  grave 
must  be  at  least  eight  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  grounds 
The  regulations  further  declared  that  after  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing July  (1810)  the  old  part  of  the  North  Burying-ground, 

^  Boston  Public  Library  Medical  Pamphlets,  18. 
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(except  for  the  interment  of  people  of  color)  and  the  whole 
of  the  Central  Burying-ground,  should  be  closed,  and  con- 
tinue closed  for  ten  years.  Minute  regulations  were  pre- 
scribed for  the  conduct  of  funerals,  etc. 

These  regulations  were  continued,  with  slight  changes, 
until  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  1824. 

The  city  charter  provided  that  power  and  authority  vested 
by  law  in  the  Board  of  Health  should  be  transferred  to  the 
City  Council,  "to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Health  Commissioners,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  health,  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  order  of  the  said  city 
may  in  their  judgment  require."  Soon  after  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  City  Government  a  Board  of  Temporary  Health 
Commissioners  was  appointed  (May  3,  1822).  A  con- 
flict of  authority  soon  arose  between  the  Board  of  Health  and 
the  City  Council,  which  continued  until  May  31,  1824, 
when  an  ordinance  was  passed  abolishing  the  Board  and  vesting 
the  duties  in  a  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Superintendent 
of  Burial-Ground  and  Cemeteries,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  All  matters  relating 
to  the  interment  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  said 
Superintendent.  As  no  new  regulations  were  adopted  at 
that  time,  it  is  presumed  that  the  old  regulations  continued 
in  force  until  December  25,  1826,  when  an  ordinance  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  of  interring  the  dead  was  passed.  The 
rules  prescribed  by  this  ordinance  diflered  but  little  from 
those  previously  in  force.  The  seventh  section  provided 
that  the  Central.  Chapel,  and  Granary  Burying-grounds 
should  be  so  far  closed  that  no  new  graves  should  be  opened 
or  dug  therein,  nor  tombs  built,  until  the  further  order  of 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  ;  and  that  the  old  part  of  the  North 
Burying-ground  should  be  so  far  closed  that  no  new  graves 
should  be  opened  or  dug  therein.  Permission  might  be 
obtained  from  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  build  tombs  in  the 
new  part  of  the  North  Burying-ground  and  in  the  South 
Burying-ground.  No  graves  or  tombs  could  be  opened  from 
the  1st  day  of  June  to  the  1st  day  of  October,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  interring  the  dead,  without  permission  of  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

The  burying-grounds  and  cemeteries  remained  in  charge 
of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  until  the  organization  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  in  1872.  In  1849  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  Burial-grounds  and  Cemeteries  was  abolished 
and  that  of  City  Eegistrar  created.  An  ordinance  passed 
August  20,  1850,  provided  that  no  graves  shall  be  opened 
or  dug  in  any  of  the  burying-grounds  in  the  city,  excepting 
at  East  Boston  and  South  Boston,  unless  by  permission  of 
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the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  or  the  City  Registrar.  By  ordi- 
nance of  Oct.  14,  1869,  the  exception  in  favor  of  East 
and  South  Boston  was  removed.  The  present  regulations 
in  regard  to  the  interment  of  the  dead  will  be  found  on 
pages  413  to  417,  inclusive,  of  the  edition  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances for  1876. 

The  first  burial-place  in  Boston  was  what  is  now  known 
as  the  King's  Chapel  Burying-ground,  and  the  first  interment 
therein  was  made  in  1630.  For  thirty  years  it  was  the  only 
burial-place  in  the  town.  In  1660  a  lot  of  land  on  Charter 
and  Snowhill  streets  was  purchased  and  set  apart  for  a 
burying-ground,  and  in  the  same  year  another  burying- 
ground  was  established  on  the  Common,  which  then  extended 
as  far  north  as  Beacon  street.  The  first  lot  referred  to  wag 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  called  Copp's  Hill  Burying- 
ground,  then  known  as  the  North  Burying-ground.  The 
lot  on  the  Common  was  known  as  the  South  Burying-ground 
until  about  1737,  when  it  began  to  be  called  the  Granary 
Burying-ground,  because  the  old  Granary  building  was 
removed  that  year  from  its  former  location  to  the  present 
site  of  the  Park-street  Church,  marking  the  southern  termi- 
nation of  the  burying-ground.  In  1660  the  town  ordered 
that  the  old  burying-ground  should  be  "  wholly  deserted  for 
a  season,  and  the  new  places  a[)pointed  for  burying  only 
made  use  of."  In  1708-9  and  in  1711  additional  land  was 
purchased  for  the  enlargement  of  the  North  Burying-ground. 
In  1810  the  new  North  Burying-ground  Avas  established  on 
land  adjoining  the  old  ground.  In  1819  thirty-four  tombs 
were  built  by  Hon.  Charles  Wells,  in  a  small  yard  adjoining 
the  old  ground,  and  called  the  Charter-street  Burying-ground. 
The  division  fences  between  the  two  last-named  lots  and  the 
old  ground  have  been  removed,  and  it  is  to  all  appearances 
one  burying-ground.  In  1832  a  row  of  tombs  was  erected 
in  what  was  called  the  Hull-street  Cemetery,  bordering  on 
the  north-west  8ide  of  the  old  ground.  This  cemetery  was 
discontinued  in  1853,  and  the  remains  were  removed  to 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in  1861. 

The  South  Burying-ground  was  sometimes  called  the  Com- 
mon Burying-ground,  from  its  location,  and  sometimes  the 
Middle  Burying-ground,  because  it  was  situated  in  the  mid- 
dle burial  district,  Copp's  Hill  forming  the  north,  and  the 
Boylston-street  Burying-ground  the  south.  It  is,  however, 
better  known  as  the  Granary  Burying-ground.  Originally 
the  graves  were  only  made  at  the  westerly  and  northerly  part 
of  the  yard.  The  oldest  tombs  were  built  near  the  back 
part  of  the  yard,  and,  with  the  contiguous  graves,  occupy 
about  one-quarter  of  the  burial-grouud. 
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On  the  15th  of  May,  1717,  a  vote  was  passed  by  the 
townsmen,  "  to  enlarge  the  Sonth  Burying-ground  by  taking 
in  part  of  the  highway  on  the  easterly  side  thereof,  so  as 
that  thereby  y"  said  highway  be  not  thereby  too  much  strait- 
ened." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1719,  it  was  "Ordered,  That  the 
S®uth  burying-place  should  be  enlarged  next  the  Common  or 
training-field."  Under  this  last  vote  fifteen  tombs  were 
built  near  the  extreme  south-west  corner  of  the  yard,  and 
extended  in  a  line  on  the  south  side. 

In  1722  six  tombs  were  built  on  the  same  line,  extending 
easterly.  The  other  tombs  on  the  southerly  side,  fifteen  in 
number,  were  built  during  the  years  1723,  1724,  and  1725  ; 
the  first  thirty  on  the  easterly  side,  in  the  years  1726,  1727, 
and  1728,  and  the  northerly  thirteen  in  1736.  Of  those  on 
the  northerly  side,  the  first  five  were  built  in  1738,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-six  in  1810,  and  twenty-six  were  built  on 
the  westerly  side  during  the  same  and  next  three  years. 
There  are  sixty  other  tombs  within  the  yard,  which  do  not 
border  upon  either  of  its  sides,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
city.  In  one  respect  the  selection  of  the  site  for  this  ceme- 
tery was  particularly  unfortunate.  The  soil  was  springy 
and  exceedingly  damp,  and,  therefore,  required  drainage. 
It  is  said  that  when  Judge  Sullivan,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  repaired  the  Bellingham  tomb,  he  found  the  coflin 
and  remains  of  the  old  governor  —  who  died  on  the  7th 
December,  1672  — floating  around  in  the  ancient  vault. 

The  fourth  burying-ground  in  point  of  antiquity  was  the 
Quaker  burying-ground,  situated  on  Qongress  street.  It 
was  established  in  1709,  and  was  discontinued  in  1815.  In 
1826,  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  remains 
were  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  Lynn,  excepting  the  bodies 
of  two  persons,  which  were  deposited  in  King's  Chapel  Ceme- 
tery. 

In  1740  the  selectmen  received  a  petition  from  John 
Chambers  and  others,  grave-diggers,  representing  "that  the 
Old  and  South  burying-places  are  so  filled  with  dead  bodies, 
they  are  obliged,  ofttimes,  to  bury  them  four  deep,  praying 
it  may  be  laid  before  the  town  for  their  consideration."  This 
caused  the  town  authorities  to  look  for  a  new  burial-place ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1754  that  a  location  was  decided  upon. 
On  the  11th  of  October  of  that  year  the  town  voted  to  pur- 
chase a  pasture  at  the  foot  of  the  Common,  and  in  1756  the 
purchase  was  consummated.  Here  was  established  the  South 
Burying-ground,  afterwards  known  as  the  Common  Burying- 
ground  until  1810,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  burial-place  on  Washington  street,  it  was  des- 
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ignated  as  the  Central  Burying-grouncl.  The  first  interments 
in  this  lot  were  made  in  graves.  The  first  tomb  was  erected 
in  1793,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  From  this  time  until 
1800  a  few  were  built  each  year.  In  1801,  2,  and  3,  a  large 
number  were  built.  Boylston  street  then  formed  one  boun- 
dary of  the  lot,  but  in  1839  two  roAvs  of  tombs  on  that 
side  were  discontinued,  and  the  Boylston-street  mall  laid  out. 
Tombs  were  built  on  the  westerly  side,  to  compensate  for 
those  which  Avere  discontinued. 

In  1795  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  burying-grounds  at  large,  and  to 
report  on  some  suitable  place  of  deposit  for  the  dead,  in 
order  that  the  town  may  lie  enabled  to  discontinue  the  open- 
ing of  graves  in  the  Coannon  and  Chapel  Burying-grounds, 
The  committee  reported  on  the  6th  of  November,  1795. 
that,  "  having  consulted  the  physicians  of  the  town,  they 
find  it  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  that  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  in  danger  from  the  crowded  state  of  these  grounds, 
and  the  exhalations  which  must  frequently  arise  from  open- 
ing graves  therein.  In  addition  to  which,  they  find  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  open  new  graves  without  disturbing  the 
relics  of  the  dead  already  interred.  From  an  equal  regard 
to  health,  for  a  decent  respect  for  the  living  and  the  dead, 
they  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  following 
measures  :  — 

^^First.  That  no  graves  or  new  tombs  shall  be  opened  or 
built  in  either  the  Common  or  Chapel  Burying-ground,  after 
the  first  day  of  May  next. 

"Second.  As  th^  South  Burying-ground  is  already  suffi- 
ciently large  for  the  present  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  will  admit  of  such  enlargement,  that  the  Selectmen  be 
empowered  to  allot  to  any  inhabitant  who  may  apply  for  the 
same,  sufficient  ground  for  erecting  a  tomb  in  the  ground, 
and  to  enlarge  the  said  South  Burying-ground  in  a  direction 
westerly  whenever  the  public  convenience  shall  in  their  judg- 
ment require  it. 

"Third.  Inasmuch  as  in  remarkably  inclement  weather  it 
may  be  inconvenient  for  funerals  to  proceed  to  the  South 
Burying-ground,  that  the  selectmen  cause  to  be  erected  under 
the  vestry-room  of  the  stone  chapel,  or  in  some  other  part 
of  the  Chapel  Burying-ground,  a  vault  or  tomb  suitable  for 
temporary  deposit,  in  which  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  may 
incline  thereto  shall  have  the  right  to  deposit  the  bodies  of 
their  deceased  friends  or  relatives,  for  a  term  of  time  not 
exceeding  twenty-four  hours  (unless  in  particular  cases),  by 
permission  of  the  selectmen,  until  it  may  be  convenient  for 
them  to  remove  such  bodies  to  the  place  of  final  interment." 
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The  report  was  accepted  by  the  town. 

The  South  Biirymg-grouncl,  on  Washington  street,  was 
opened  for  burials  in  1810.  It  was  formerly  the  location  of 
the  gallows,  and  culprits  were  generally  buried  in  deep 
graves  within  the  cemetery,  near  the  place  of  their  execution. 
A  large  portion  of  it  was  marshy,  and  consequently  wet,  and 
hardly  fit  for  purposes  of  sepulture.  Until  1827  inter- 
ments were  made  in  graves.  In  that  year  tombs  were  first 
built  at  the  sides  of  the  yard,  and  from  year  to  year  others 
were  erected,  until  the  number  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  In  1837  a  large  quantity  of  proper  soil  was 
carted  upon  it,  and  the  surface  graded.  In  18()6  the  tombs 
on  the  northerly  side  were  discontinued,  and  a  strip  of  land 
ceded  to  an  abutter  on  that  side  for  yard-room,  and  another 
portion  for  a  hotel. 

In  addition  to  these  burying-grounds  there  have  been  five 
cemeteries  built  beneath  church  edifices  in  the  city  proper. 
That  under  Christ  Church,  Salem  street,  contains  thirty- 
three  tombs.  Interments  were  made  here  very  soon  after 
the  erection  of  the  church,  in  1723.  The  first  Trinity 
Church,  a  wooden  building,  consecrated  in  1735,  contained 
twenty-five  tombs.  The  new  church,  consecrated  in  1829-, 
and  destroyed  by  fire  November  9,  1872,  contained  fifty-five 
tombs.  After  the  fire  the  remains  were  removed  by  the 
friends  and  families  of  the  deceased. 

The  original  King's  Chapel,  erected  about  1688,  contained 
several  tombs,  but  the  exact  number  is  not  known.  The 
present  building,  erected  iu  1749-50,  contained  twenty 
tombs  in  the  basement,  and  a  large  vault,  called  the  stranger's 
tomb,  under  the  tower. 

St.  Paul's  Church  contains  sixty -four  tombs.  In  December, 
1822,  the  proprietors  of  St.  Paul's  petitioned  for  leave  to 
use  the  cellar  of  the  building  for  interring  the  dead,  giving 
as  a  reason  that,  having  erected  the  church  at  great  expense, 
they  had  incurred  a  debt,  from  which  they  could  not  be  re- 
lieved unless  their  prayer  was  granted.  Formal  permission 
was  granted  September  1,  1823,  and  the  cemetery  has  been 
in  use  since  that  time.  By  chapter  28,  Acts  of  the  year 
1879,  further  interment  in  these  tombs  was  prohibited,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  remove  the  remains  to 
another  resting-place.^ 

In  January,  1823,  the  proprietors  of  Park-street  Church 
petitioned  the  City  Council  for  leave  to  erect  tombs  under 
their  church,  and  the  petition  was  granted.  Thirty  tombs 
were  built.    In  1862  the  cemetery  was  discontinued,  and  the 

1  This  historical  sketch  of  the  burying-grounds  and  cemeteries  of  Boston  is  compiled 
mainly  from  Shurtleflf's  Topographical  Description  of  Boston,  Boston,  1871.  Boston 
Pub.  Lib.,  4451.20. 
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remains  removed  to  Mount  Auburn  and  deposited  in  a  lot 
purchased  by  the  society  for  the  purpose. 

In  June,  1823,  the  proprietors  of  Bromfield-street  Church 
petitioned  for  a  like  privilege.  This  drew  the  attention  of 
the  City  Council  to  the  subject,  and  the  petition  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  the  Mayor,  Josiah  Quincy,  was 
chairman,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  granting  such  a 
right.  This  committee  reported  adversely  to  the  petitioners, 
in  a  very  al)le  report,  which  may  be  found  in  Volume  1  of 
the  City  Records.  In  concluding  their  report  the  committee 
recommended  the  prohibition  of  the  erection  of  new  tombs 
within  the  ancient  peninsula  of  Boston ;  the  adoption  of 
measures  ultimately  tending  to  exclude  all  burials  hereafter 
within  the  peninsula,  and  devising  methods  for  applying  the 
only  perfect  and  satisfactory  remedy,  by  adopting  some  com- 
mon place  of  burial  for  all  the  inhabitants ;  selected,  if  pos- 
sible, beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  but  certainly  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  peninsula,  of  an  extent  sufficient  to  meet  the 
future  exigencies  of  the  population.  The  resolutions 
embodying  these  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
City  Council. 

Interments,  however,  continued  to  be  made  in  the  several 
burying-grounds,  although  from  time  to  time  vigorous  pro- 
tests against  the  practice  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  In 
1831  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  was  established,  and  this  in 
some  degree  met  the  wants  of  the  constantly  increasing 
population  of  the  city.  The  records  of  the  city  are 
silent  upon  the  subject  until  1847,  when  the  following 
appears  in  the  inaugural  gddress  of  the  Mayor  (Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.)  :  — 

Another  subject  which  demands  your  attention  is  the  burial  of  the 
dead  in  the  city.  There  are  reasons  connected  both  with  health  and  the 
natural  feelings  of  man  that  have  caused  almost  all  large  cities  to  forbid 
interments  within  their  limits,  except  under  particular  circumstances. 
In  our  own  no  burials  are  made  in  graves.  There  are  in  the  city,  in- 
cluding one  at  South  Boston,  not  used,  nine  burial-places,  containing 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-three  tombs.  There  are  six  churches  with 
cemeteries  below  them,  containing  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tombs, 
making  in  all  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve  tombs.  As  it  respects 
tombs  owned  by  families  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  preventing 
any  bodies  being  deposited  in  them  excepting  members  of  the  family, 
and  of  fixing  a  time  after  which  no  interments  whatever  should  be 
made.  As  to  the  tombs  belonging  to  undertakers  and  others,  where 
bodies  are  deposited  on  the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  where  it  has  been  the 
practice  after  a  few  years  to  remove  the  remains  to  make  way  for  others, 
and  thus  render  them  a  source  of  constant  income,  I  recommend  that 
it  be  ordained  that  these  and  all  tombs,  when  once  filled,  shall  be  closed 
forever.  This  is  due  to  the  health  and  feelings  of  the  living,  and  to  the 
respect  due  to  the  dead.  This  may  in  time  render  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide burial-places  out  of  the  city,  which  by  charging  a  small  fee  for  the 
rights  of  sepulchre,  could  be  done  without  expense  to  the  city,  and 
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■would  at  least  enable  the  poor  man,  when  he  died,  to  feel  that  his  dust 
was  to  rest  in  a  quiet  grave. 

In  1849  Mayor  Bigelow,  in  his  inaugural  address,  refer- 
ring to  a  threatened  visitation  of  the  cholera,  says  :  — 

In  this  connection,  I  would  renew  the  suggestions  of  my  honored 
predecessor  in  reference  to  burials  within  the  limits  of  our  dense  popu- 
lation. Upon  this  point  of  economical  regulation  we  are  entirely 
behind  the  age.  The  average  annual  number  of  deaths  for  some  years 
has  exceeded  three  thousand  five  hundred.  Making  all  allowances  for 
interments  in  Mount  Auburn,  and  other  suburban  cemeteries,  there 
cannot  be  much  less  than  two  thousand  human  bodies  annually  con- 
signed to  their  rest  within  the  boundaries  of  Boston,  —  all  deposited  in 
tombs.  Such  an  amount  of  accumulating  decomposition  cannot  but 
tend,  in  some  degree,  to  impair  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the 
evil,  as  our  population  increases,  will  daily  become  more  serious.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  desirable  burial  lot  may  be  obtained  at  no  great 
distance  from  Boston,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  our  numerous  rail- 
roads, which  would  furnish  ample  facilities  for  conveyance  of  funeral 
trains.  The  example  of  the  enlightened  city  of  Roxbury,'  in  this 
respect,  is  worthy  of  our  imitation.  For  a  lot,  similar  to  that  recently 
consecrated  there,  the  expense  would  be  inconsiderable,  and  would  soon 
be  liquidated  by  charging  a  small  fee  for  the  right  of  sepulture. 

The  committee  to  whom  this  address  was  referred  reported 
in  April,  1849,  recommending  the  passage  of  an  ordinance, 
prohibiting  burials  in  any  part  of  South  Boston  north  of 
Dorchester  and  east  of  Seventh  streets,  excepting  in  the 
tombs  of  Saint  Matthew's  Church.  Appended  to  this  report 
are  the  depositions  of  several  persons  in  regard  to  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  one  of  the  burying-grounds  in  South 
Boston.^ 

This  committee  afterwards  obtained  the  passage  of  an  act 
(chaj).  150,  1849),  authorizing  the  City  of  Boston  to  estab- 
lish a  public  cemetery  in  any  town  in  the  Commonwealth 
(the  consent  of  the  town  to  be  first  obtained),  and  to  make 
and  establish  all  suitable  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead  therein. 

On  the  27th  of  September,  1849,  this  committee  reported 
that  they  had  obtained  this  act,  and  recommended  the  passage 
of  an  order,  authorizing  them  to  purchase  a  suitable  lot  of 
land,  without  the  limits  of  the  city,  at  an  expense  not 
exceeding  $25,000. 

The  committee  again  reported,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1849,^  giving  their  views  of  a  plan  for  a  cemetery,  and  urging 
the  passage  of  the  order  which  they  had  previously  offered. 
The  committee  say :  "  The  committee  believe  it  to  be  con- 

^  Alluding  to  the  establishment  by  Roxbury  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 
^  City  Document  No.  28,  1849. 
2  City  Document  No.  51,  1849. 
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ceded  by  all,  that  no  more  interments  should  take  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  Boston,  .  .  .  the  rea- 
sons for  which  must  be  obvious.  .  .  .  The  increasing- 
growth  of  om*  population,  the  limited  amount  of  soil  pos- 
sessed by  us,  the  evidences,  furnished  by  all  preceding  gen- 
erations, of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  decomposing  matter 
of  human  bodies,  all  conspire  to  render  this  a  fixed  fact." 

The  committee  quote  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
London  "  Times  "  of  December  29,  1848,  on  intramural  inter- 
ments, which  says;  "This  subject  is  incomparably  painful 
and  revolting,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  such  importance 
to  the  health  of  the  community,  that  it  must  be  enforced 
upon  the  public  attention  again  and  again.  Any  measure  for 
the  health  of  the  metropolis,  which  shall  not  include  as  one 
of  its  principal  features  an  absolute  veto  upon  intramural 
interments,  will  be  incomplete  and  ineffective.  Let  no  one 
deceive  himself  with  the  idea  that,  however  fortunately  he 
may  be  placed,  he  is  preserved  from  the  danger  of  infection 
from  this  source." 

The  committee  express  their  firm  conviction,  that  the  voice 
of  reason  and  Christianity  both  call  aloud  and  demand  of  the 
City  Government  the  immediate  passage  of  a  law  which  shall 
close,  at  once  and  forever,  the  burial-grounds,  as  well  as  all 
other  places  of  interment,  within  the  city  limits. 

During  the  following  December  the  same  committee  made 
another  report,  giving  the  results  of  their  endeavors  to 
secure  a  suitable  lot  for  a  cemetery.'  A  list  of  the  lots 
which  they  examined  is  given,  and  they  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  a  lot  in  Maiden.  They  again  urge  the  passage  of 
the  order  making  the  appropriation. 

The  subject  was  finally  referred  to  the  next  City  Govern- 
ment. 

In  his  inaugural  address  for  1850,  Mayor  Bigelow  again 
alluded  to  the  subject,  as  follows  :  — 

I  would  again  call  the  attention  of  the  City  Council  to  the  necessity 
of  making  early  and  adequate  provision,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
city,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Every  one  of  our  cemeteries  is  already 
full,  to  an  extent  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  prejudicial  to  the 
public  health.  Indeed,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic  it  became 
necessary  to  disuse  several  of  our  burying-grounds,  not  really  on 
accoiant  of  offensive  exhalations,  but  for  want  of  actual  space  for  addi- 
tional interments.  This  state  of  things  is  discreditable  to  Boston,  and 
is  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  ttie  safety  of  its  citizens.  It  may 
easily  be  remedied  without  involving  any  very  lai'ge  expenditure. 

This  part  of  the  address  was  referred  to  a  special  com- 
mittee, who  were  also  requested  to  examine  existing  ordi- 

1  City  Document  No.  69,  1849. 
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nances,  and  see  what  amendments  were  necessary.  The 
committee  reported  11th  of  December,  1850.^  The  report 
gives  the  number  of  burials  in  the  city  for  1849  (1,179)  and 
ten  months  of  1850  (689).  The  burials  in  the  city  proper 
were  mostly  in  family  tombs,  and  the  committee  do  not 
think  that  the  public  good  requires,  or  that  public  opinion 
would  sanction,  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  by  which  all  in- 
terments in  family  tombs  would  be  prohibited.  The  statistics 
of  each  year  indicate  that  the  number  of  interments  in  tombs 
is  annually  decreasing ;  a  few  years  will  show  a  more  marked 
decrease  than  during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  a  subject  of  this  nature  can  be  safely  left 
to  the  gradual,  but  sure  and  potent,  influence  of  a  correct 
public  sentiment ;  and  that,  by  the  silent  operation  of  agen- 
cies which  now  engage  public  attention,  many  of  the  evils 
attending  the  use  of  tombs  in  our  city  will  be  corrected 
without  the  interference  of  stringent  municipal  regulations. 
Tlie  enormous  abuses  which  have  been  brought  to  the  public 
notice  by  the  recent  investigation  of  the  subject  of  intramu- 
ral burials  in  England,  can  never,  it  is  thought,  exist  in  this 
country.  The  idea  that  the  revolting  and  terrible  scenes 
which  have  been  officially  authenticated  before  the  proper 
authorities  in  England,  in  relation  to  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
can  ever  occur  in  New  England,  is  an  insult  alike  to  the  nat- 
ural feelings,  and  to  the  moral  sense  of  our  population. 
There  is  no  similarity  in  the  condition  of  the  two  communi- 
ties in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
the  popular  sentiment  and  legislative  action  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  England  are  not  applicable  to  this 
country,  particularly  to  a  city  like  Boston. 

The  committee  advertised  for  a  lot  for  a  cemetery,  but 
failed  to  find  one  which  was  satisfactory.  Referring  to  two 
cemeteries  which  are  about  to  be  started  at  different  points 
from  the  city,  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  wants 
of  the  citizens  will  be  well  served  by  their  establishment, 
and  recommend  that  no  further  action  be  taken  upon  the 
subject  of  purchasing  for  a  cemetery  to  be  controlled  by  the 
city.  The  committee  recommend  that  a  lot  of  land,  owned 
by  the  city,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Dedham,  be  set  apart 
for  a  cemetery,  to  be  used  when  the  wants  of  the  population 
shall  require  additional  burial  facilities,  and  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made  for  ornamenting  the  grounds  with  forest 
trees,  in  anticipation  of  its  future  use  for  that  purpose. 
This  report  was  accepted. 

In  1851  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  was  established  by  a  pri-. 

^  City  Document  No.  39,  1850. 
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rate  corporation,  organized  under  the  General  Statutes, 
Chap.  28,  and  was  consecrated  June  24,  1852. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  1851,  Mayor  Bigelow  expressed 
his  satisfaction  that  during  the  preceding  year  private 
enterprise  had,  in  a  great  measure,  remedied  the  wants  of 
the  community  in  regard  to  suitable  burial  accommodations, 
by  the  establishment  of  extensive  and  well-located  cemeteries 
in  Maiden  and  Dorchester.^ 

In  his  inaugural  address,  in  1853,  Mayor  Seaver  says  :  — 

The  practice  of  interments  of  the  dead  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
has  been  a  subject  of  anxiety  for  several  years  past,  and  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  question  should  be  seriously  considered  as  to 
what  measures  are  proper  to  be  taken  to  prohibit  it.  Many  intelligent 
medical  gentlemen  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  health  demands  such  pro- 
hibition, and  it  has  been  hoped  that  the  increasing  disposition  among  the 
citizens  to  provide  burial  lots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  citj'  will,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  lead  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  practice.  .  .  .  The 
subject  has,  I  am  aware,  many  difficulties,  but  I  trust  that  some 
measures  may  be  adopted  to  remove  the  evil  without  too  great  an  in- 
fringement on  private  rights,  or  the  wounding  of  private  feeling. 

On  the  28th  of  February  an  order  was  passed  directing 
the  Mayor  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  an  act  authorizing 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  prohibit  any  and  all  interments 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper  when  they  shall  deem  it 
expedient  to  do  so. 

On  the  1 4th  of  March  an  order  was  passed  directing  the 
City  Registrar  to  grant  no  license  to  bury  or  inter  any  dead 
body  in  either  of  the  following-named  burial  grounds,  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  the  following  July,  viz.  :  the 
Hull-street  Burial-ground,  the  Granary  Burial-ground,  the 
Chapel  Burial-ground,  and  the  tombs  under  Trinity  Church, 
Christ's  Church,  and  Park-street  Church. 

Later  in  the  year  the  wardens  and  vestry  of  Trinity  and 
Christ's  Church  petitioned  to  be  exempted  from  the  terms  of 
the  order.  Their  petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee  who 
reported  that  the  order  was  wise  and  judicious  and  recom- 
mended that  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  withdraw. 

In  1854  the  proj^rietors  of  St.  Matthew's  Church  peti- 
tioned thnt  interments  might  be  prohibited  in  the  cemetery 
of  that  church.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
who  reported,  July  24,  "That  their  attention  has  been  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  subject  of  intramural  interments  in 
those  places  in  the  city  which  were  excepted  from  the  order 
of  the  Board  of  1853,  and  they  are  fully  satisfied  that  intra- 
mural interments  should  be  abridged  within  this  city  as  far 
as  possible,  and  that  no  measure  appertaining  to  the  public 

^  Woodlawn  and  Mount  Hope. 
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health  is  so  important  as  this."  They  recommended  the 
passage  of  an  order  closing  certain  burial-grounds.  The 
report  was  recommitted. 

The  committee  again  reported,  July  31,  taking  stronger 
grounds  than  before  against  the  practice  of  intramural  inter- 
ments ;   they  say  :  — 

The  committee  have  in  no  way  changed  their  views  in  regard  to 
interments  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  territory  is  so  limited,  and  the 
increase  of  population  such,  as  to  render  it  morally  certain  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  decomposing  human  bodies  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  moitality, 
if  burials  are  continued,  must  prove  essentially  prejudicial  to  the  living. 
Aside  from  the  combined  testimony  of  all  intelligent  medical  men,  to 
the  evil  consequences  of  stowing  decaying  animal  remains  under 
churches  and  in  tombs,  in  compact  settlements,  it  is  the  common  senti- 
ment of  this  community,  freely  expressed,  that  burials  should  no  longer 
be  tolerated  in  Boston.  Where  an  opinion  is  advanced  in  opposition  to 
this  philosophical  conclusion,  it  is  generally  based  on  some  reference  to 
a  propei'ty  interest.  Throughout  Great  Britain  measures  have  been 
energeticalljr  adopted  to  prevent  further  interments  in  populous  cities. 
If,  by  the  increase  of  a  terrible  nuisance,  the  people  cannot  occn^jy 
residences  contiguous  to  these  vast  receptacles  of  the  dead,  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the  offensive  odors  perpetually 
wafted  from  them  through  the  air,  —  a  condition  of  things  that  may  cer- 
tainly be  anticipated,  —  it  is  an  act  of  humanity,  as  well  as  oflScial  obliga- 
tion, to  prevent  a  calamity  which  has  had  its  origin  from  such  a  source 
in  other  cities.  A  train  of  injurious  effects  arising  from  fcetid  exhala- 
tions and  destructive  gases  emanating  from  putrid  animal  matter  might 
be  collected  in  melancholy  array,  to  sustain  the  position  taken  by  the 
committee;  but  the  fact  that  a  simple  declaration  of  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  histoiy  of  intramural  burials  are  all  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  require.  Several  rural  cemeteries  in  the  vicinity,  distinguished 
for  beauty  of  location,  are  accessible  at  all  seasons,  and  at  moderate 
prices.  A  large  majority  of  citizens,  bereft  of  their  friends  by  death, 
prefer  these  tastefully  prepared  grounds,  where  no  encroachments  inci- 
dent to  the  march  of  business  would  hereafter  disturb  the  sacred  re- 
mains of  those  deposited  there.  A  knowledge,  however,  of  the  conse- 
quences that  may  follow  a  continuance  of  the  custom  of  intramural 
burials  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly  inhabited  city  must  obviously,  upon  the 
broad  principle  of  self-preservation,  be  abandoned,  and  it  will  redound 
to  the  oflficial  credit  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  close  every  yard  and 
forbid  the  opening  of  another  tomb  in  Boston,  till  their  present  con- 
tents have  entirely  disappeared. 

The  report  was  laid  on  the  table  and  the  committee  were 
requested  to  consider  the  expediency  of  prohibiting  the 
interment  of  the  dead  in  any  burial-place  v/ithin  the  limits  of 
the  city.  In  response  to  this  order  the  committee  reported 
recommending  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
be  postponed  until  the  city  could  provide  a  burial-place 
beyond  the  city  limits. 

On  the  9th  of  October  an  order  was  adopted  directing  the 
City  Registrar  to  issue  no  permits  for  burials  in  the  burying- 
ground  on  Dorchester,  Sixth,  and  F  streets,  and  under  St. 
Matthew's  Church,  and  in  Copp's  Hill  ground. 
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In  1855,  Mayor  Smith,  in  his  inaugural  address,  recom- 
mended that  a  tract  of  land  situated  in  Readville,  belonsrinff  to 
the  city,  should  be  set  apart  for  a  burial  field  and  suitably 
ornamented.  He  complained  of  the  offensive  condition  of  the 
tombs  in  the  Washington-street  Burying-ground,  and  recom- 
mended that  they  be  sunk  underground  below  the  sidewalk 
and  an  iron  fence  substituted  for  the  stone  wall  in  front.  He 
says  :  — 

Burials  within  the  city  are  not  to  be  continued  after  Ai>ril,  without 
sjjecial  permission,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  then  but  tempo- 
rarily. Masses  of  decomposing  animal  remains  in  tombs  and  under 
churches  cannot  remain  there  with  impunity  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  An 
interdiction  of  intramural  burials  is  the  first  sanitary  law  that  should  be 
rigidly  observed. 

During  the  year  active  measures  were  undertaken  to  de- 
crease the  number  of  burials  within  the  city  limits  and  to 
abate  the  nuisances  which  then  existed  from  this  cause. 

An  order  was  passed,  April  16,  authorizing  the  committee 
to  sink  the  tombs  in  the  South  Burying-ground  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  to  remove  entirely  the  tombs  owned 
by  the  city. 

On  the  23d  of  April  the  Committee  on  Cemeteries  were 
authorized  to  offer  each  owner  of  a  tomb  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  a  sub-soil  lot  in  one  of  the  suburban  cemeteries, 
on  condition  that  the  right  to  the  tomb  be  forever  relin- 
quished to  the  city,  to  the  end  that  the  tomb  may  be  forever 
closed. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  City  Kegistrar  was  directed 
not  to  issue  permits  to  undertakers  to  deposit  bodies  in 
tombs   for  purposes  of  speculation. 

On  the  24th  of  September  the  Mayor  sent  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  calling  attention  to  an  act 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  in  relation  to  burials,  which, 
among  other  things,  authorized  owners  of  tombs  to  appeal  to 
a  jury  from  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Health,  in  regard  to 
closing  a  tomb.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  act  was 
liable  to  occasion  great  expense  to  the  city  by  causing  intermi- 
nable lawsuits.  It  completely  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the 
city  to  gradually  abolish  intramural  interments  and  arrested 
the  wise  and  judicious  measures  which  had  been  adopted  to 
that  end.  He  recommended  that  the  orders  adopted  March 
14,  1^53,  and  October  9,  1854,  be  rescinded  and  burials 
be  permitted  in  any  and  all  burial-grounds  and  tombs  in 
Boston. 

The  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  an  order  rescinding  and  declaring  null  and  void  the 
orders  referred  to. 
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Mt.  Hope  Cemetery  was  conveyed  to  the  city  by  deed 
dated  July  31,  1857,  for  the  sum  of  $35,000.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  was  organized  Feb.  19,  1858,  and  they  submitted 
their  first  report  in  in  1859.^  In  his  annual  report  for  1859,^ 
the  City  Physician,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark,  congratulated  the 
City  Council  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  intramural 
interments  has  been  forever  terminated  by  the  establishment 
of  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  —  "thus  removing  the  last  obstruc- 
tion to  the  discontinuance  of  a  practice  fraught  with  so  much 
discomfort  and  danger  to  the  living."  Four  and  three-fourths 
acres  have  been  set  off  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  free  of  charge,  and  is  known  as  the  City  Cemetery. 
In  1868  the  city  purchased  an  additional  lot  of  twenty  acres 
for  $14,000.  The  cemetery  contains,  at  the  present  time,  an 
area  of  about  one  hundred  and  five  acres. 

Undoubtedly  the  origin  of  extra-mural  interment  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  ancients  early  perceived  that  they 
eould  not  retain  the  remains  of  the  dead  in  their  habitations 
with  impunity  to  the  living.  Embalmment  miirht  remove 
the  offensiveness,  but  the  accumulation  of  remains  in  course 
of  time  soon  became  too  great  to  be  retained  within  the 
limits  of  the  cities,  and  too  burdensome  a  care  for  the  sur- 
vivors ;  therefore  a  special  place  of  deposit  became  necessary. '' 
Cremation  likewise  demanded  a  place  for  the  preservation  of 
the  ashes,  and  involved  much  additional  expense ;  in  fact, 
special  objections  attended  every  method  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  ;  but  inhumation  was  probably  shown,  by  experience,  to 
be  least  objectionable  of  all,  when  performed  under  proper 
restrictions.  Hence  the  most  ancient  practice  of  any,  that 
of  putting  the  body  away  in  a  grave  or  tomb,  to  be  resolved 
into  its  original  elements  by  the  natural  methods,  again 
prevailed.  The  evil  effects  of  this  method  arise  from  its 
abuse. 

It  would  seem  almost  unnecessary,  at  the  present  advanced 
stage  of  sanitary  knowledge,  to  endeavor  to  prove  that  the 
burial  of  the  dead  in  the  vicinity  of  habitations  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  community ;  yet  it  may  not  be  deemed 
superfluous  to  cite  a  few  of  the  many  instances  on  record, 
to  show  the  evil  effects  of  the  practice. 

The  decomposition  of  bodies  gives  rise  to  a  very  large 
amount  of  carbonic  acid.  Ammonia  and  an  offensive  putrid 
vapor   are  also  given  off.     The  air  of  most  cemeteries  is 


1  City  Doe.  No.  10,  1859. 

2  City  Doc.  No.  9,  1859. 

^  Dr.  Latour,  in  "  L'Union  Medicale,"  remarks,  that  if  the  human  race  had,  for  the 
last  three  thousand  years,  practised  embalming,  there  would  not  have  been  to-day  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  was  not  occupied  by  a  mummy. 
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richer  in  carbonic  acid  (7  to  9  per  thousand  —  Eamon  de 
Luna),  and  the  organic  matter  is  perceptibly  larger  when 
tested  by  potassium  permanganate.  In  vaults,  the  air  con- 
tains much  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  or  sulphide  of  luiimo- 
nium,  nitrogen,  hydro-sulphuric  acid,  and  organic  matter. 
Fungi  and  germs  of  infusoria  abound.^ 

The  influence  of  these  emanations  of  health  is  manifest  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  concentration.  It  is  evident  that 
in  a  very  concentrated  form  they  may  cause  asphyxia  and 
sudden  and  complete  extinction  of  life.  In  less  concentrated 
form  the  result  may  be  a  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  and 
a  disturbance  of  the  healthy  functions  of  the  system.  If  these 
effects  are  often  repeated,  and  the  putrefactive  emanations 
long  applied,  they  may  produce  fevers,  or  impart  to  fevers 
due  to  other  causes  a  typhoid  or  low  putrid  character.  Con- 
tagious material  may  also  be  present  in  the  effluvia  from  dead 
bodies.  The  putrefactive  exhalations  may  cause  the  most 
developed  form  of  typhus  fever. ^ 

The  disorders  commonly  complained  of  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  burial-grounds  are  headaches,  diarrhoea,  and  ulcer- 
ated sore  throats.  According  to  a  report  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  putrid  emanations  of  Pere-la- 
Chaise,  Montmartre,  and  Montparnasse,  have  caused  frightful 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  to  which  numbers  of  both 
sexes  fall  victims  every  year.  "  Thus  a  dreadful  throat  dis- 
ease, which  baffles  the  skill  of  our  most  experienced  medical 
men,  is  traced  to. the  absorption  of  vitiated  air  into  the  wind- 
pipe, and  has  been  observed  to  rage  with  the  greatest  vio- 
lence in  those  quarters  situated  nearest  the  cemeteries."^ 

In  1764  Dr.  Haguenot,  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Montpelier,  had  his  attention  called  to  the  danger  of  intra- 
mural interment  by  an  incident  which  he  relates,  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1764,  the  body  of  a  layman  was  conveyed  to 
the  church  of  Notre  l3ame  ;  while  lowering  the  corpse  a  man  first  went 
down  to  support  the  coffin,  and  fell  senseless ;  another  followed  to 
assist  him,  and,  though  drawn  out  in  time,  was  afflicted  with  a  severe 
illness ;  the  third  was  drawn  up  immediately ;  a  fourth  dared  the 
danger,  and  died  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  vault ;  the  fifth  came 
out  once  to  recover  strength,  and,  returning  the  second  time,  staggered 
from  the  ladder  and  fell  dead.  The  bodies  at  last  were  drawn  up  with 
hooks.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  church,  where  the  above  calamity 
took  place,  the  small-pox  broke  out  and  raged  with  great  violence. 
Dr.  Haguenot  made  many  experiments,  showing  its  influence  on  caus- 
ing fatal  or  epidemic  diseases.* 

^Dr.  Parkes'  Practical  Hygiene.     Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  3766.77. 
^  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  N.Y.,  1879. 
^  Eassie. 
*  Pascalis. 
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Dr.  Maret,  of  Dijon,  in  a  book  published  in  1773,  relates 
that  "a  catarrhal  affection,  or  influenza,  existed  in  Saulien,  a 
populous  town  of  Burgundy.  Two  persons  who  died  with 
it  were  buried  beside  each  other,  in  graves  dug  under  the 
pavement  of  the  parish  church,  within  an  interval  of  twenty- 
three  days.  The  coffiu  of  the  first  accidentally  broke,  and  a 
quantity  of  putrid  fluid  was  eff'used,  which  in  an  instant  filled 
the  whole  building  with  a  stench  intolerable  to  the  by- 
standers, and  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  seized  with  putrid  maliirnant  fever, 
which  assumed  the  character  of  an  epidemic,  diflfering  only 
in  intensity  and  fatality.^ 

Dr.  Navier,  an  eminent  physician  of  Chalons,  wrote  in 
1775  on  the  subject  of  inhumation.  He  states  that  the  con- 
fidence with  which  cemeteries  were  suflTered  to  exist  in  large 
and  populous  cities  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  belief  that 
bodies  in  the  earth  are  very  soon  destroyed ;  but  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  He  ascertained  that  four  years  are  not 
a  sufficient  period  for  this  purpose  ;  and  relates  that,  having 
examined  three  bodies  disinterred,  —  the  one  after  twenty,  the 
second  after  eleven,  the  third  after  seven  years, — he  found 
the  bones  were  still  invested  with  some  flesh  and  integu- 
ments ;  from  which  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  receptacles  of 
the  dead  are  opened,  there  is  unavoidably  a  contamination 
of  the  air,  or  some  attacks  of  disease  occasioned  or  in- 
creased ;  this  he  says  he  has  often  witnessed.  He  attributes 
the  abuses  which  existed  in  burying-grounds  at  that  time  to 
the  selfish  and  unreasonable  custom  of  burying  the  dead 
among  the  living, — a  custom  kept  in  operation  by  vanity, 
avarice,  and  superstition.^ 

During  the  general  disinterment  of  the  remains  of  the  dead 
in  Paris,  in  1785,  a  number  of  grave-diggers  were  killed  on 
the  spot  by  the  poisonous  gases  which  arose  from  the  graves, 
although  the  exhumation  was  performed  in  the  winter.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents  had  become 
extremely  unhealthy,  and  the  neighbors  had  complained  for 
several  years  of  the  ofiensiveness  of  the  cemetery.  Since  the 
removal  of  the  remains  the  vicinity  has  become  very  healthy. 
M.  Fourcroy,  who  superintended  the  disinterment,  wished  to 
make  further  researches  into  the  nature  of  the  gases  evolved 
from  bodies  ;  but  he  could  find  no  grave-digger  who  could  be 
induced,  even  by  a  promised  reward,  to  assist  in  its  collec- 
tion, because  it  resulted  in  almost  sudden  death  if  inhaled  in 
a  concentrated  form  near  the  body,  and  even  at  a  distance, 
wheu  diluted  and  difi'used  through  the  atmosphere,  produced 

^  PaaoaliB. 
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depression  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an  entire  disorder  of 
its  functions. 

In  1814  a  battalion  of  militia  was  stationed  in  a  lot  on 
Broadway,  the  rear  of  which  bounded  on  Potter's  field,  from 
whence  a  most  deadly  effluvia  arose.  A  number  of  the 
soldiers  were  attacked  with  diarrhoea  and  fever.  They  were 
removed  at  once  ;  one  of  the  sick  died,  and  the  others  rapidly 
recovered.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Joseph  Ackerly,  that 
Trinity  church-yard  was  an  active  cause  of  the  yellow  fever  * 
in  New  York  in  1822,  and  that  it  agoravated  the  malignity 
of  the  disease  in  its  vicinity.  The  effluvia  was  so  offensive 
as  to  annoy  passengers  on  the  surrounding  streets  before  the 
yellow  fever  commenced.  The  virulence  of  the  disease  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  cemetery  called  for  active 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  the  yard  was 
covered  with  quicklime,  fifty-two  casks  being  used.  During 
the  operation  the  excessive  stench  caused  several  of  the 
laborers  employed  in  the  work  to  vomit.  ^ 

In  1828,  Professor  Bianchi  explained  how  the  dire  reap- 
pearance of  the  plague  in  Modena  was  due  to  an  excavation 
made  in  the  ground  where,  three  hundred  years  previously, 
the  victims  of  the  disease  had  been  interred.^  The  outbreak 
of  the  plague  in  Egypt,  in  1823,  was  traced  to  the  opening 
of  a  disused  burial-ground  at  Kelioub,  fourteen  miles  from 
Cairo. ^  In  1843,  when  the  parish  church  of  Menchinhamp- 
ton  was  rebuilding,  the  soil  of  the  burial-ground,  or  what 
was  superfluous,  was  disposed  of  for  manure,  and  deposited 
in  many  of  the  neighboring  gardens.  The  result  was  that 
the  town  was  nearly  decimated.^ 

Tardieu  states  that  in  1830,  at  the  Marche  des  Innocents, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  cemetery,  temporary  burials  were  made, 
and  a  ditch  was  dug  twelve  feet  by  seven,  and  ten  feet  deep. 
When  the  pavement  was  removed  and  about  six  inches  of 
sand  beneath  it,  they  came  upon  a  black,  greasy  soil,  filled 
with  bones  and  pieces  of  coffins,  and  exhaling  such  fetid 
odors  that  one  of  the  workmen  was  suddenly  suffocated.  At 
Riom,  in  Auvergne,  the  earth  of  an  ancient  cemetery  was  dug 
up  to  embellish  the  city.  A  little  while  after  an  epidemic 
occurred,  which  carried  off  a  great  number  of  persons,  and 
was  most  fatal  near  the  cemetery.  The  same  thing  caused 
an  epidemic,  six  years  before,  in  a  small  town  of  the  same 
province,  called  Embert.^ 

The  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  in  1838- 
39,  was  attributed  to  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 

1  Allen, 
a  Eassie. 

2  A  Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  N.  Y.,  1879. 
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table  matter.  A  report  upon  the  subject  recommended  bury- 
ing the  dead  without  the  limits  of  the  city.* 

Dr.  Shank^  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  of  cholera 
in  California,  in  1850,  and  who  was  buried  with  his  cloak 
around  him.  The  natives  exhumed  the  body  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  cloak,  and  six  of  them  died  of  cholera. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
in  July,  1850,  a  number  of  the  dead  were  interred  in  the 
city  cemetery.  No  deaths  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  cemetery  until  about  twenty  had  been  buried  there  ; 
after  this,  until  the  epidemic  ceased,  cases  occurred,  and 
always  in  the  direction  from  the  cemetery  in  which  the  wind 
blew.^ 

During  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans,  in 
1853,  it  appears  that  in  the  fourth  district  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  per  thousand  of  the 
population,  being  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  district. 
There  are  three  extensive  cemeteries  in  this  district,  in  which 
were  buried  during  the  preceding  year  nearly  three  thousand 
bodies.  The  third  ward  of  this  district  contained  all  the 
cemeteries  and  most  of  the  vacheires,  and  the  proportion  of 
deaths  in  this  ward  was  five  hundred  and  eight  per  thousand. 
The  authorities  were  advised  to  close  the  cemeteries  within 
the  city  against  future  use.* 

The  virulence  of  the  cholera  in  London,  in  1854,  was  en- 
hanced by  the  excavations  made  for  sewers  in  the  site  where, 
in  1665,  the  victims  of  the  plague  were  buried.^ 

In  1855  the  yellow  fever  carried  ofiT  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.  In  a  paper 
upon  the  subject,^  Dr.  Bryant  attributes  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  to  decomposing  animal  matter.  He  recommends  the 
disinterment  of  the  dead,  and  their  removal  to  a  distance  of 
not  less  than  eight  miles  from  the  city,  together  with  the 
total  prohibition  of  intramural,  or  even  suburban,  cemeteries. 
He  believes  that  if  this  is  not  done  it  is  unquestionable  that 
sporadic,  and,  at  intervals,  epidemic  yellow  fever  will  pre- 
vail. 

The  investigation  by  the  committee  of  Parliament,  in 
1842,  elicited  a  vast  amount  of  conclusive  testimony  as  to 
the  evil  effects  of  the  exhalations  from  burying-grounds  and 
cemeteries  upon  the  public  health.     It  was  shown  that  typhus 

*  Kauoh. 

'  Hay's  Medioal  Journal. 
'  Rauoh. 

*  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  in  1853, 
published  by  authority  of  the  City  Council  of  N.O.,  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Barton,  1854,  5"  7  ^ -$T -tT*)' 
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and  other  fevers  were  prevalent  in  the  neighborhood  of  such 
places.  Persons  employed  upon  the  grounds  testified  to 
suffering  from  inhaling  the  foetid  odors  which  arose  from  the 
graves  and  vaults.  Houses  in  the  vicinity  of  burying- 
grounds  were  found  to  be  infected  and  rendered  unhe^dthy 
by  the  poisonous  gases.  In  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, Sir  James  Fellowes,  M.D.,  says  :  — 

It  becomes  a  serious  question  with  an  increased  and  increasing  popu- 
lation upon  what  rational  grounds  such  an  oljjectionable  feature  can  be 
longer  continued  without  danger  to  the  public  health. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  of  London,  states  that  "the  miasms 
arising  from  church-yards  are  in  general  too  much  diluted 
by  the  surrounding  air  to  strike  the  neighboring  inhabitants 
with  sudden  and  severe  disease ;  yet  they  may  materially  in- 
jure the  health,  and  the  evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  decisive 
that  they  often  do  so."^ 

James  Copeland,  M.D.,  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  says  :  — 

I  believe  that  the  health  of  large  towns  is  influenced  by  four  or  five 
particular  circumstances :  the  first,  and  probably  the  most  important, 
is  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  large  towns.  In  considering  the  burials  in 
large  towns,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  exhalations  of  the  gases, 
and  the  emanations  of  the  dead  into  the  air,  but  the  eff"ect  it  has  upon 
the  sub-soil,  or  the  water  di'ank  by  the  inhabitants. 

Other  eminent  physicians  testified  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Chadwick  sums  up  the  result  of  his  investigations,  as 
follows  :  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  emanations  from  human  remains  are  of  a 
nature  to  produce  fatal  diseases,  and  to  depress  the  general  health  of 
all  who  are  exposed  to  them,  and  that  interments  in  tlie  vaults  of 
churches,  or  in  graveyards  surrounded  hj  inhabited  houses,  contribute 
to  the  mass  of  atmospheric  and  other  impurities  by  which  the  general 
health  and  average  duration  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  are  diminished. 

Numerous  cases  of  infection,  caused  by  the  emanations 
from  burial-grounds,  could  be  quoted  from  the  medical 
authorities ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  unnecessary.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  the  removal  of  the  dead  is  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  living. 

We  have  thus  briefly  endeavored  to  trace  the  history  of 
intramural  interments,  and  to  present  some  facts  perti- 
nent to  the  subject.  It  would  seem  that  a  natural  feeling 
of  love,  and  the  dread  of  parting  from  those  dear  to  him, 
has  prompted  man  to  keep  the  remains  of  his  kindred 
and  friends  near  him ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dictates 

^  Chadwick. 
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of  prudence  warned  him  of  the  danger  of  so  doing.  In 
fact,  the  history  of  the  subject  shows  a  continual  struggle 
between  the  affectional  nature  and  sound  reason,  —  a  conflict 
between  the  head  and  the  heart.  The  laws  of  nature  cannot 
be  violated  with  impunity.  Nature  ordains  that,  when  life  is 
extinct,  the  materials  composing  all  living  forms  shall  return 
to  their  natural  affinities,  to  be  assimilated,  and  spring  into 
new  life  again.  Any  practice  inconsistent  with  this  order  is 
resented.  It  would  seem  as  though,  in  order  to  secure  this 
result,  the  decomposing  human  body  is  made  one  of  the  most 
horrible  and  offensive  objects  that  can  offend  the  senses  of 
the  living.  The  only  true  way  is  to  commit  the  body  to  the 
earth,  and  permit  the  repulsive  process  of  decomposition  to  go 
on  unseen.  This  can  only  be  properly  done  in  rural  cemeter- 
ies, where  the  space  will  permit  of  allowing  the  dead  to  rest 
undisturbed  until  the  body  returns  to  dust.  Within  the  city 
limits  land  is  too  valuable  to  be  devoted  to  such  uses.  The 
wants  of  the  living  and  the  demands  of  business  must 
necessarily  encroach  upon  the  dead  ;  besides,  there  is  some- 
thing incongruous  in  associating  the  peaceful  sleep  of  death 
with  the  din  and  bustle  of  city  life.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
Jacob  Bigelow  :  — 

We  regard  the  relics  of  onr  deceased  friends  and  kindred  for  what 
they  have  been,  and  not  for  what  they  are.  We  cannot  keep  in  our 
presence  the  degraded  image  of  the  original  frame ;  and,  if  some 
memorial  is  necessary  to  soothe  the  unsatisfied  want  which  we  feel 
when  bereaved  of  their  presence,  it  must  be  found  in  contemplating 
the  place  in  which  we  know  their  dust  is  hidden.  The  history  of  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  shows  that  the  human  heart  clings  to  the  grave  of  its 
disappointed  wishes ;  that  it  seeks  consolation  in  rearing  emblems  and 
monuments,  and  in  collecting  images  of  beauty  over  the  disappearing 
relics  of  humanity.  This  can  be  fitly  done,  not  in  the  tumultuous  and 
harassing  din  of  cities,  not  in  the  gloQmy  and  almost  unapproachable 
vaults  of  charnel-houses ;  but  amidst  the  quiet  verdure  of  the  field, 
under  the  broad  and  cheerful  light  of  heaven,  where  the  harmonious 
and  ever-changing  face  of  nature  reminds  us,  by  its  resuscitating  in- 
fluences, that  to  die  is  but  to  live  again.  ^ 

The  question  of  closing  the  Granary  and  King's  Chapel 
Burying-grounds  is  not  surrounded  with  any  of  the  dis- 
agreeable circumstances  which  have  attended  like  questions 
in  the  past.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  present  condition 
of  these  grounds  renders  them  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
Burials  are  infrequent,  and,  although  it  has  been  shown  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  one  decomposing  body  is  capable 
of  doing  much  harm,  but  little  danger  need  be  apprehended 
on  this  account.     But,  as  long  as  the  right  of  burial  is  main- 

^  Modern  Inquiries,  Boston,  1867.     Boston  Pub.  Lib.,  4407.4. 
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tained  the  public  safety  is  continually  threatened.  While 
the  contingency  is  extremely  remote,  there  is  a  liability  that 
burials  might  become  more  frequent  and  the  tombs  be  filled, 
in  which  case  no  one  would  pretend  but  that  the  health  of 
the  city  would  be  endangered.  In  1849  the  Librarian  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was  compelled  to  close  the 
windows  overlooking  King's  Chapel  Burying-ground,  on 
account  of  the  disagreeable  effluvia  which  arose  from  the 
graves. 1  Since  history  repeats  itself,  it  is  well  to  -guard 
against  such  an  occurrence  in  the  future.  Therefore,  the 
committee  believe  that,  as  a  prudential  measure,  it  is  advis- 
able to  close  the  tombs  at  the  present  time. 

The  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  have  from  time  to 
time  called  attention  to  the  dilapidated  and  dangerous  con- 
.dition  of  the  tombs  in  our  burying-grounds,  and  to  the 
liability  of  accidents  from  this  cause.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  the  ownership  of  such  tombs,  the  expense  of 
making  necessary  repairs  has  been  borne  by  the  city,  and 
has  amounted  to  no  inconsiderable  sum.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  rights  of  ownership  are  not  apt  to  be  very  strenuously 
asserted  when  any  expense  is  to  be  incurred.  Aside  from 
the  questions  of  danger  and  expense,  the  neglected  condition 
of  these  tombs  is  discreditable  to  the  city  and  inconsistent 
with  the  respect  due  the  dead. 

The  opposition  to  closing  the  tombs  arises  chiefly  from  an 
impression  among  the  proprietors  that  it  is  but  the  first  step 
towards  removing  the  remains  and  using  the  grounds  for 
other  purposes.  As  far  as  the  committee  are  concerned  this 
view  of  the  case  has  not  influenced  their  judgment  in  the 
slightest  degree.  They  believe  that  the  historical  value  of 
these  grounds,  as  mementos  of  the  past  history  of  the  city, 
is  too  great  to  admit  of  their  obliteration  ;  that  while  public 
sentiment  would  approve  of  closing  the  tombs  it  would  not 
sanction  the  destruction  of  the  grounds.  Another  objection 
is  found  in  the  desire  of  some  descendants  of  the  original 
proprietors  to  be  buried  with  their  ancestors.  This,  although 
a  purely  sentimental  objection,  is  entitled  to  respect,  for, 
with  many,  the  wish  to  be  laid  after  death  with  those  who 
were  dear  to  them  in  life,  is  a  feeling  too  deep  and  sacred  to 
be  lightly  treated. 

But,  in  dealing  with  questions  concerning  the  public  health, 
objections  founded  upon  sentiment  should  have  no  weight. 
Even  hereditary  rights  must  conform  to  the  changes  which 
time  brings  about.  The  hereditary  right  to  be  buried  in  a 
tomb  does  not  include  a  right  to  poison  the  air  and  endanger 

1  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  vol.  1.  L.  M.  Sargent,  Boston,  1856.  Boston  Pub.  Lib., 
2406.12. 
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the  health  of  the  survivors,  and,  from  a  purely  practical 
stand-point,  to  insist  upon  any  such  right  is  to  display  a 
selfish  disregard  of  the  public  welfare. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  practice  of  intramural  inter- 
ment is  a  relic  of  antiquity,  which  it  is  desirable,  for  many 
reasons,  to  abolish,  the  committee  respectfully  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  following  order. 

JOSEPH  A.  TUCKER, 
JOSIAFI  S.  ROBINSON, 
GEORGE  T.  PERKINS, 
JAMES  J.  BARRY, 
GEORGE  H.  WYMAN. 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Health  be  directed  to  grant 
no  permit  to  bury  or  inter  any  dead  body  in  either  the 
Granary  Burying-ground,  or  the  King's  Chapel  Burying- 
ground,  after  January  1,  1880. 
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ABSTEACT  OF  THE  STATEMENTS  BEFOEE  THE  JOINT 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  OE  THE  CITY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  CLOSING  THE  TOMBS  IN  THE 
KING^S  CHAPEL  AND  GKANAEY  BUETING-GEOUNDS. 

THE  GRANARY   BURYING-GROUND. 

Tuesday,  July  15,  1879 

The  committee  met  at  three  o'clock,  P.M. 

Present.  —  Alderman  Tucker,  Chairman  ;  Councilmen  Perkins, 
Barrj'. 

W.  H.  Whitmore  called  the  attention  of  the  chairman  to  the 
fact  that  the  names  on  the  list  were  those  of  the  original  grantees 
of  the  tombs ;  that  the  tombs  have  been  transferred  from  time  to 
time,  and  b^'  reading  the  names  on  the  printed  list  the  chairman 
would  be  apt  to  mislead  some  of  those  present. 

Geo.  Wm.  Phillips  suggested  that  those  present  be  heard  ;  and 
if  they  could  satisf}'  the  committee  that  no  tombs  should  be  closed, 
that  will  settle  the  decision  of  the  whole.  There  are  two  hundred 
and  four  tombs.  Some  one  who  is  away  might  be  willing  to  have 
his  tomb  shut ;  and  another,  for  a  satisfactory  reason,  would  pre- 
fer to  let  his  remain  open.  He  desired  the  inquiry  to  be  a  general 
one. 

The  Chairman  said  the  statute  required  that  if  an}^  parties 
present  represent  any  particular  tomb,  that  number  should  be 
taken  up  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  list. 

James  M.  English,  representing  tomb  No.  1,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  Dr.  Bethune,  grandson  of  the  gentleman  who  built  the 
tomb,  objected  to  its  being  closed.  They  had  taken  care  of  it  for  a 
number  of  j^ears.  They  expect  and  desire  to  be  buried  there. 
They  inherited  it  from  the  builder.  It  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
the  other  heirs  ;  and  the  present  owners  cannot  conceive  of  any 
public  necessity  for  closing  that  tomb.  There  has  not  been  an 
interment  in  it  for  ten  years. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  English  said  he 
could  not  state  by  what  title  the  tomb  is  held  at  present.  All  the 
other  descendants  had  abandoned  the  tomb  to  Dr.  Bethune  and 
himself.  There  are  many  other  persons  in  the  country  belonging 
to  the  family.  He  presumed  the  tomb  was  held  by  family  inheri- 
tance. The  city  passed  an  ordinance  some  years  ago,  and  at- 
tempted to  prevent  interments  there.  He  and  his  sister  and  Dr. 
Bethune  made  an  application  to  the  court,  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal,  but  before  it  came  to  trial  the  order  was  repealed. 
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In  repl}'  to  questions  bj'  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  English  said  all  but 
two  of  the  family  had  abandoned  it ;  that  not  long  ago  it  had  been 
cleaned  out,  and  ever3-thing  put  in  order,  for  which  they  paid  the 
undertaker.  Everj^thing  offensive  was  removed ;  the  skeletons 
were  put  into  boxes,  and  properly  marked.  Dr.  Bethuue  and 
himself  had  looked  after  it  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Should 
think  there  had  been  no  interments  there  for  about  fourteen  years. 
John  Bethune  was  put  into  the  Faneuil  tomb  about  fourteen  j^ears 
ago.  The  tomb  is  at  present  in  perfect  order.  It  is  an  old  family 
tomb  ;  his  ancestors  had  been  buried  there,  and  he  should  like  to 
lie  with  them  unless  it  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  city ;  and  ir 
it  is  the  owners  will  submit.  It  is  supposed  b}^  persons  interested 
in  the  tombs  that  the  ultimate  object  is  to  use  that  ground  for 
other  purposes  ;  and  if  the  use  of  the  tombs  can  be  prevented  all 
their  value  is  gone,  and  the  city  may  take  it  for  any  public  use, 
without  being  obliged  to  make  compensation.  He  did  not  think 
there  is  any  foundation  for  that,  because  it  struck  him  as  scandal- 
ous to  suppose  that  the  city  would  get  possession  of  the  ground 
for  nothing,  to  prevent  its  use  by  the  present  owners  when  that  use 
is  not  injurious  to  the  public  health. 

George  W.  Phillips,  representing  tomb  No.  60,  appeared  and 
objected  to  its  being  closed.  In  it  are  buried  his  father,  the  first 
maj^or  of  Boston,  his  wife,  and  nearly'  all  of  his  children,  and  the 
wife  and  children  of  himself.  In  1853  a  movement  similar  to  this 
was  made,  and  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  a  high  authority  on  sanitary 
matters,  who  lived  on  Park  street,  headed  the  remonstrances,  and 
scouted  the  idea  that  there  was  anything  unhealthy'  in  continuing 
burials  there,  and  who,  rather  than  have  the  graveyard  closed, 
would  be  willing  to  have  another  in  front  of  his  house.  Mr. 
Phillips  had  looked  through  the  records  of  the  past  few  3'ears,  and 
found  that  from  1873  to  1879  there  have  been  onlj'  fourteen  inter- 
ments ;  in  1873,  seven  ;  in  1874,  two ;  in  1875,  one  ;  in  1876,  four  ; 
in  1877,  four ;  and  in  1878,  two.  If  this  were  a  nuisance  the 
Tremont  House,  with  its  broadside  toward  that  gravej-ard,  would 
have  been  heard  from  a  hundred  times  ;  the  residents  of  Park 
street  would  have  been  here.  He  had  lived  near  the  Athengeum 
man}^  j-ears,  and  never  heard  a  word  against  the  burial-ground  as 
being  mischievous.  It  does  not  average  three  burials  a  3'ear.  In 
the  early  histoiy  of  the  town  these  tombs  were  laid  out,  and  by 
actual  grant  the  owners  had  given  them  an  easement,  and  the 
right  to  bury  in  that  yard.  The  ground  is  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  granted.  The  tombs  are  worth  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
dollars  each,  and  the  cit}'  will  hear  from  it  if  the  closing  is  finall}- 
decreed.  Ever}'  man  has  an  attachment  for  the  burial-place  of  his 
kindred.  He  desired  to  be  buried  where  his  kindred  were  laid. 
The  new  blood  that  comes  down  to  Boston  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  brings  many  people  who  do  not  appreciate  tliis 
feeling.  Here  are  a  few  tombs  opened  twice  a  jesir  to  receive  the 
remains  of  those  on  that  long  list  who  ask  to  be  buried  there. 
Ten  to  fifteen  years,  at  the  farthest,  will  close  the  list.  What  he 
said  is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  but  a  regard  for  that  feeling  which 
is  imbedded  in  every  man's  heart,  that  the  burial-place   of  his 
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ancestiy  shall  be  respected.  He  asked  the  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  men  to  decide  upon  this  thing  just  as  they  would  upon  the 
breaking  up  of  their  own  burial-places.  He  did  not  believe  the_y 
are  prejudicial  to  public  health.  If  so,  wh}"  has  it  not  been  heard 
from  before?  If  thej'  are  a  nuisance  the  Board  of  Health  is  bound 
to  come  forward  and  show  it  before  the  hearing  was  opened.  The 
fact  that  in  this  dense  population  uo  complaint  has  been  heard  for 
the  last  twenty  j^ears  calls  for  some  justification  more  than  has 
been  hinted  at.  St.  Paul's  Church  is  opened  a  hundred  times  to 
the  Granar}'  ground  once  ;  and  yet  nobod}'  has  ever  suggested  that 
that  was  an  unhealthy  use  of  the  ground.  Tomb  No.  60  has  been 
opened  thirteen  times  in  sixty -four  years,  and  ma}-  be  opened  three 
or  four  times  more.  Unless  the  committee  see  reasons  other  than 
those  named  they  should  allow  it  to  be  used  a  few  3'ears  longer. 

Mr.  Whitmore  called  attention  to  the  legislation  expressly  pro- 
hibiting burials  under  St.  Paul's  Church  ;  and  more  than  that  all  the 
remains  are  to  be  removed,  which  is  more  than  has  been  suggested 
in  regard  to  the  Granary-  Burial-ground.  He  desired  to  know  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  whether  the  large  number  of  occupants  who  paid 
nothing  for  the  tombs  had  any  claim  for  damages  in  case  they  are 
closed.  He  asked  this,  because  he  knew  that  a  great  many  of  the 
tombs  are  not  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  the  persons 
who  received  the  grants,  and  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the 
feelings  of  the  original  owners.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  a 
number  of  the  loyalist  families  owning  the  tombs  in  various  city 
grounds  were  exactly  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Phillips  at  present ; 
the  tombs  were  not  only  confiscated,  but  the  contents  were  thrown 
out,  and  other  persons  received  the  tomb  as  a  free  gift.  Governor 
Hutchinson's  tomb  was  despoiled,  and  was  occupied  by  others,  ^-a 
well-known  historical  fact.  There  are  othei's  who  desire  to  be 
buried  in  the  city  with  their  relatives,  and  why  is  there  any  par- 
ticular reason  wh}'  the  owners  of  tombs  are  to  have  their  feelings 
in  that  respect,  if  contrary  to  the  public  interests,  any  more  con- 
sidered than  those  who  are  buried  in  graves?  Yet  in  1796  the 
town  forbade  further  interments  in  the  graves,  and  none  have  taken 
place  in  the  city  since.  It  is  a  great  hardship  to  prevent  a  person 
from  depositing  his  remains  with  those  of  his  relatives  ;  but  it  is 
no  greater  to  those  who  own  tombs  than  to  those  who  expect  to  be 
buried  in  graves.  Since  the  laying  out  of  Mt.  Auburn  many  per- 
sons preferred  having  the  remains  of  their  friends  transferred  from 
the  cit}"  yards  to  the  new  tombs  and  graves  in  Mt.  Auburn.  But 
the  question  he  desired  Mr.  Phillips  to  explain  is  in  regard  to  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  those  who  claim  rights  in  the  tombs. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  a  mere  bagatelle.  I  shall  not  claim  any 
damages.  But  can  anything  be  clearer  that  a  man  who  has  a 
right  of  burial  in  a  certain  spot  has  a  pecuniary  interest?  Mr. 
Whitmore  has  been  in  Judge  Paine's  office  long  enough  to  know 
that  a  man  who  squats  on  a  place  has  a  title  to  his  position.  The 
town  having  given  them  the  right,  for  which  they  paid,  how 
is  it  possible  to  say  it  is  not  property,  for  which  the  constitution 
gives  an  indemnity?  He  did  not  understand  the  Hutchinson  case, 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Whitmore,  to  be  correct.     The  Board  of 
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Health  cannot  sa}^  that  opening  the  groinid  four  times  a  year  can 
injnre  the  pubHc  health,  and  it  is  absurd  nonsense  to  talk  about  it. 
Think  of  the  cesspools  and  open  vaults  which  have  had  no  pro- 
tection for  3'ears  ;  and  here  they  come  squalling  about  three  inter- 
ments a  year. 

Frank  W.  Bigelow,  representing  tomb  No.  70,  objected  to 
the  closing  of  the  tomb.  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard  was  the  original 
owner,  and  it  was  inherited  from  him.  There  have  been  no  inter- 
ments since  1874;  it  is  in  thorough  repair,  and  not  a  nuisance. 
He  had  it  repaired  himself,  and  stopped  up  with  suitable  flag-stones  ; 
it  is  covered  up  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  He  did  not  think  his  fam- 
ily would  use  it,  but  they  are  certainly  not  willing  that  the  rights 
granted  b}'  the  town  of  Boston  should  be  taken  away. 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Shdte,  representing  tomb  No.  39,  the  Capt. 
Thomas  Adams  tomb,  objected  to  its  being  closed.  It  descended 
to  her  from  her  father,  who  inherited  it  from  liis  grandfather, 
Thomas  Adams.  She  has  a  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
and  four  children  buried  there.  She  has  three  more  children,  and 
hopes  herself  to  be  buried  there.  From  childhood,  she  has  been 
taught  that  that  is  her  future  home,  and  would  feel  very  bad  indeed 
to  know  that  she  is  to  be  deprived  of  being  laid  there  to  rest 
with  her  relatives.  Twenty  jears  ago  it  was  opened  for  her 
father,  and  on  the  20th  of  last  Februarj'  for  her  child,  —  the 
only  interments  in  twent}"  years.  There  are  onl}'  four  more  to 
go  into  that  tomb.  She  had  a  letter  from  Col.  Staples,  who  has  a 
right  in  the  tomb,  and  decidedly"  objects  to  its  being  closed.  She 
had  no  other  home  to  go  to  when  she  dies.  It  may  be  years,  and 
it  may  be  a  very  little  while  ;  but  she  hoped  to  go  where  her  father, 
mother,  and  children  are  laid.  It  has  always  been  kept  in  repair; 
there  is  nothing  about  it  which  can  be  considered  a  nuisance. 
Nobod}'  can  bear  the  idea  of  being  separated  from  relatives  ;  we 
all  want  to  go  to  one  place  ;  those  who  have  nice  places  outside 
can  go  there.  She  had  no  home  to  go  to  except  this.  She  hoped 
the  committee  would  think  how  hard  it  will  be  to  be  separated 
from  a  father  and  mother  in  that  home.  Her  father  taught  her, 
from  a  little  bit  of  a  girl,  that  she  was  to  go  there  when  she  died. 
The  idea  that  it  is  going  to  be  closed  up,  and  that  right  taken 
away  from  her,  had  grown  upon  her  so  that  she  could  bardlj'  sleep. 
She  wanted  to  be  put  there,  and  have  the  rest  of  her  children  put 
there. 

L.  H.  Bean,  representing  tomb  No.  3,  objected.  It  is  one  of 
the  original  tombs  granted,  by  the  town  of  Boston,  to  his  ances- 
tors and  others,  provided  the}'  built  the  tombs  satisfactor}^  to  the 
town  and  maintained  them  for  purposes  of  burial,  and  so  long  as 
they  maintained  them  in  good  order  they  were  to  have  the  use  of 
them.  It  descended  to  him  from  the  original  owner,  in  1721.  He 
had  had  the  custody  of  the  tomb  for  fortj-five  years,  —  had  kept 
it  in  repair.  It  had  been  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  there  is 
nothing  about  it  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  It  is  many 
years  since  it  was  last  opened.  But  three  persons  will  probably 
request  to  be  interred  there,  and  it  ma}'  be  that  circumstances  will 
be  such    that    they  will  not.     His  immediate  family  have  been 
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removed  to  Forest  Hills,  but  this  is  kept  as  the  family  tomb ;  he 
protested  against  his  rights  being  taken  away.  The  tomb  is 
direct]}'  in  the  rear  of  the  house  formerly  occupied  b}'  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence.  A  large  window  opens  directly  upon  the  grounds. 
He  had  never  heard  any  complaint  from  the  famil}',  or  from  the 
Union  Club,  as  to  its  being  a  nuisance.  When  the  hearing  took 
place,  some  years  ago,  on  the  intention  of  the  city  to  close  the 
tombs.  Dr.  Warren,  residing  on  Park  street,  Dr.  Gardner,  and  all 
the  gentlemen  on  that  street,  joined  in  testifjdng  that  they  never 
considered  it  a  nuisance.  They  did  complain  that  one  or  two  of 
the  tombs  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  were 
opened  oftener  than  they  ought  to  be.  Where  they  are  used  for 
family  purposes  he  could  not  see  any  objection.  The  last  inter- 
ment there  was  ten  years  ago,  and  the  one  pre^dous  to  that  was 
six  years  before.  All  his  ancestors,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  his  own  family,  are  buried  there.  He 
protested  against  any  infringement  of  his  right  to  use  it  for  family 
purposes.  He  did  not  intend  to  be  buried  there  himself,  nor  to 
have   his  children  buried  there.  . 

Mr.  Bean  also  spoke  in  regard  to  the  Thomas  W.  Sumner  tomb. 
No.  99.  The  only  three  persons  who  will  ever  be  placed  in  it  are 
ver}^  aged, —  one  over  ninetj'-five,  and  another  about  seventy-eight ; 
the}'  reside  in  New  Bedford.  The  tomb  was  opened  a  number  of 
years  ago  to  bury  an  arm}'  officer  ;  the  last  interment  was  three 
3'ears  ago,  when  it  was  covered  with  flag-stones  and  sealed  with 
cement.  It  is  nearly  opposite  the  Tremont  House,  well  up  in  the 
yard,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  effluvia  to  escape  from  it ; 
besides,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  it  open. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Sr.,  representing  tomb  No.  88,  objected 
to  its  being  closed.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was 
granted,  —  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  He  inherited  it  from 
his  grandfather  who  died  in  1814.  He  was  at  his  house  on  the  pre- 
vious thanksgiving  day  ;  all  the  family  were  there,  and  of  all  those 
present  none  are  now  living  but  himself,  and  he  had  been  hoping 
to  be  buried  there  with  them.  Mr.  Paine  also  represented  No. 
148,  belonging  to  the  father  of  his  wife,  who  opposes  ar\j  change. 
The  stone  is  covered  four  feet  deep,  and  he  could  not  believe  there 
are  an}'  injurious  exhalations  from  it. 

Albert  Parker  Simpson  objected  to  the  closing  of  No.  117,  en- 
dorsing what  had  been  said.  It  had  belonged  in  the  family  ever 
since  the  original  grant,  and  had  always  been  intended  to  be  used 
by  those  now  living.  It  is  in  the  rear  of  the  yard,  about  in  the 
middle.  One  interment  vras  made  the  first  part  of  this  year.  Per- 
haps there  are  three  or  four  more  to  be  buried  there.  In  the  last 
fifteen  years  there  have  been  but  five  burials.  He  and  all  the  par- 
ties likely  to  be  buried  there  are  residents  of  Boston.  Should 
think  there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  or  fifteen  bodies  in  the  tomb. 

Ebenezer  Gay  appeared  for  tomb  No.  124,  built  in  1772  by  his 
grandfather.  The  last  burial  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  Buri- 
als have  occurred  there  in  the  last  sixty  years,  and  some  bodies 
have  been  recently  removed  to  Forest  Hills.  His  grandfather  was 
buried  in  1809.     He  endorsed  what  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  English 
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had  said  as  general  considerations.  He  had  no  other  burying-place 
for  himself  and  family.  If  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  is  limited  to 
the  sanitary  use  of  the  grounds,  he  hoped  the  committee  would 
give  time  for  the  remonstrants  to  present  reasons  and  opinions  of 
judges  and  experts.  He  thought  it  could  be  shown  that  as  a  sani- 
tary measure  the  tombs  need  not  be  closed. 

Mrs.  Emily  A.  Bell,  representing  tomb  No.  164,  said  it  is  in 
good  condition  and  has  always  been  attended  to.  It  is  in  the 
arena  back  of  the  monument.  It  was  opened  about  two  years  ago, 
and  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  more  who  claim  a  privilege  there. 
There  are  only  a  few  bodies  there  belonging  to  her  family.  There 
are  six  more  to  use  it. 

John  B.  Osborn,  representing  tomb  No.  91,  said  he  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  and  protested 
against  closing  the  tomb. 

Henry  F.  Jenks,  representing  tomb  No.  177,  said  it  was  put 
down  in  the  name  of  Fitch  &  Freeman  ;  but  he  thought  the  Free- 
mans  had  sold  their  part  to  his  grandfather.  Probably  onty  one 
person  more  in  the  famil}^  will  be  buried  there.  There  has  been 
no  burial  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He  objected  to  the  tomb 
being  closed.  He  would  be  likelj^  to  remove  the  bodies  if  the  tomb 
was  closed.  If  any  tombs  are  left  open  he  wanted  the  same  privi- 
lege. 

Andrew  Geer  appeared  for  tomb  No.  72,  in  the  name  of  John 
Endicott.  His  famil}^  had  had  a  right  of  burial  there  as  far  back  as 
1830  down  to  within  twelve  j'^ears.  His  sister  and  himself  are  the 
onlj'  two  remaining  of  the  family.  It  has  not  been' opened  for 
twelve  3-ears  ;  it  cannot  be  much  of  a  nuisance,  and  he  protested 
against  having  it  closed.  His  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters 
are  buried  there,  and  perhaps  he  might  want  to  go  in  there  some 
day  himself.  The  last  interment  was  made  twelve  years  ago.  In 
1860  his  mother  was  buried  there ;  in  1856  or  '57  his  sister,  and  in 
1840  his  father.  He  didn't  think  it  had  been  opened  for  any  other 
parties  except  his  family  for  forty  years. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Oliver,  for  tomb  No.  26,  objected  to  its  being 
closed.  Her  parents  and  brother  are  buried  there,  and  she  wanted 
the  same  right  if  she  chose  to  exercise  it. 

The  committee  received  a  request  from  Messrs.  Phillips,  English, 
and  others  representing  various  tombs,  for  a  further  hearing,  that 
they  may  offer  evidence  on  the  general  question. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday,  July  31,  at  two  o'clock,  P.M. 


THE  SECOND  HEARING. 

Thursday,  July  31,  1879. 

The  committee  met  at  two,  P.M. 

Present.  —  Alderman  Tucker,  Chairman  ;  Coun,cilmen  Perkins, 
Wj'man,  and  Barry. 

James  H.  Munroe,  representing  tomb  No.  113,  said  there  had 
been  only  two  interments  in  it  for  the  last  fifteen  years.     Tha 
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name  Hn3'clen  is  down  for  this  number  ;  but  he  did  not  know  what 
interest  that  man  has.  The  interment  previous  to  the  one  men- 
tioned was  seven  3'ears  before,  and  the  previous  one  was  twentj' 
years  earlier.  He  examined  the  tomb  thoroughly  in  1871  ;  it 
was  as  perfect  as  when  built  in  1810.  There  is  nothing  detri- 
mental to  health  in  it.  He  strongly  opposed  its  being  closed,  and 
endorsed  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  the  other  remon- 
strants at  the  last  meeting.  He  objected  on  the  ground  that  these 
tombs  and  monuments  should  be  preserved.  If  another  satisfac- 
tory place  was  given  him  he  might  not  object  individually',  but 
could  not  speak  for  the  other  owners  who  have  other  places  of 
interment. 

Thomas  C.  Amort  objected  to  closing  tomb  No.  78.  He  had 
ancestors  buried  in  it,  where  they  have  rested  quietly  for  a  hun- 
dred 3-ears,  and  he  hoped  would  be  permitted  to  rest  manj-  hun- 
dred 3^ears  longer.  Though  we  have  the  glorious  Common  and 
this  bur3'ing-ground,  we  have  not  too  many  places  for  breathing 
and  elbow-room  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  We  have  half  a  million 
people,  more  or  less  ;  are  bound  to  have  a  million  and  a  half  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  keep  as  much  open  land  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  as  possible.  On  that  ground,  if  no  other,  he 
trusted  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  tombs.  One  of 
the  tombs  he  was  interested  in,  where  his  ancestor  lies,  was 
given  b3'^  the  city  for  public  services  during  the  Revolution,  after  he 
came  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Boston.  From  fift3^  to  sixty  of  his 
ancestors  are  buried  there,  and  within  ten  j'ears  the  speaker  had 
followed  a  hearse  to  that  tomb  with  one  of  his  relatives  to  be 
buried.  As  a  general  rule  the  tombs  are  ver3'  rarel3'^  used  except 
for  guarding  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  and  in  that  burying-ground  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  historical  per- 
sonages in  whom  we  take  most  pride,  whose  memories  we  are 
bound  to  cherish,  and  on  whose  tombstones  should  have  been  in- 
scribed what  Shakespeare  put  upon  his  own,  "  Accursed  be  he  who 
removes  these  bones."  It  would  be  a  most  sacrilegious  act  and  en- 
tail endless  disgrace  upon  Boston  if  they  and  their  descendants 
should  be  removed  for  the  sake  of  an3'  private,  immediate,  or  fu- 
ture profit,  or  from  a  disposition  to  violate  the  tombs.  The  whole 
community  shuddered  when  it  was  proposed  to  place  a  court-house 
there,  and  it  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  taste  of  the  public  to 
put  it  to  an3'^  such  purpose.  He  had  a  burial-place  at  St.  Paul's, 
and  trusted  there  would  be  some  hesitation  about  carrying  out  the 
disposition  to  close  up  the  tombs  there.  If  a  time  should  ever 
come  when  a  public  opinion  would  be  generated  so  as  not  only  to 
close  up  these  tombs,  but  appropriate  them  under  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  for  any  sanitary  purpose,  or  public  use,  when  the 
time  came  for  making  compensation,  the  present  actual  use  would 
be  an  important  element  in  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  citj'  for 
what  was  taken.  It  will  be  an  injury  in  advance  and  an  indirect 
violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguard,  that  no  man's  property 
should  be  taken  without  compensation,  by  lessening  the  value  of 
the  present  use  of  the  tomb.  If  you  take  away  the  present  use 
3'OU  ought  to  pa3'  for  the  privilege.     If  you  close  it  up  by  the  right 
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of  eminent  domain,  when  the  wliole  privilege  is  taken,  and  the 
Granary  Burial-ground  applied  for  some  other  purpose,  then  the 
whole  expense  of  placing  it  in  some  position,  —  into  a  place, 
equally  agreeable, —  the  cit}'  would  omit  the  element  of  present 
use  in  computing  the  value.  He  objected  to  separating  the  present 
use  from  the  property  in  the  tomb  itself.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  cit}'  to  settle  upon  the  amount  of  damages.  Finding  a  resting- 
place  somewhere  else  would  be  perhaps  a  ver^'  serious  matter. 
Manj'  people  of  ver}^  limited  means  have  struggled  along  until 
they  are  threescore  yea.YS  and  ten,  who  are  looking  forward  with 
great  satisfaction  to  their  final  rest  in  those  tombs  with  those  they 
love.  If  this  is  taken  away  the  families  are  so  scattered  there 
would  be  much  trouble  to  find  another  place  of  interment.  Burial- 
grounds  have  been  in  existence  in  London  and  Rome  some  two 
thousand  years,  and  there  has  always  been  a  disposition  every- 
where to  respect  the  sanctities  of  the  tomb. 

Mr.  George  W.  Phillips  obtained  permission  to  introduce  a 
few  witnesses  upon  the  general  question  of  the  effect  of  the  tombs 
upon  public  health. 

H.  C.  Brooks,  residing  at  the  Tremont  House  for  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen years,  occupj'ing  a  room  on  the  south  side  next  the  burying- 
ground,  had  never  heard  any  complaintof  injurious  effect  from  burials 
on  that  ground,  and  had  never  perceived  any  bad  effect  himself. 

Mr.  Phillips  read  a  letter  from  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy,  trustee 
of  and  boarder  at  the  Tremont  House,  .and  familiar  with  it  for 
twenty-five  years,  stating  that  he  never  had  had  a  complaint  of  the 
burial-ground  or  heard  of  one  from  any  source.  If  there  had  been 
cause  for  complaint  he  should  have  known  of  it. 

Lev^is  p.  Jones,  undertaker,  and  sexton  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
had  never  heard  any  complaint  from  burials  in  the  city  grounds 
during  thirtj^-five  3'ears.  Dr.  Warren,  who  lived  on  Park  street, 
told  him  he  considered  the  light  and  air  from  the  burial-ground 
one  of  the  greatest  things'  he  could  have  for  the  estate.  Most  of 
the  tombs  used  for  the  last  thirty  years  are  covered  b}'  stones,  the 
planks  having  been  taken  away.  He  lived  thirtj'-five  3'ears  in  the 
rear  of  St.  Paul's  Church ;  never  saw  a  sick  da}"  since  he  has  been 
in  Boston.  His  wife  had  not  been  well  for  some  years  ;  but  her 
famil}',  who  never  lived  there,  were  much  the  same  as  she  was. 
He  was  in  the  St.  Paul's  Church  tombs  about  a  third  of  the  time 
for  thirty  years,  and  never  experienced  any  bad  effect  from  efflu- 
via. Mr.  Jones  told  one  or  two  anecdotes  to  show  the  supersti- 
tious fear  people  have  of  dead  bodies.  The  Granaiy  Bur^'ing- 
ground  is  in  good  condition  ;  once  in  a  while  a  place  is  found 
where  the  boards  are  rotten,  and  in  many  cases  the  boards  are  re- 
placed with  stones.  He  was  in  the  ground  3'esterday,  and  saw  no 
tombs  except  what  were  in  perfect  condition.  He  had  two  children, 
and  they  had  alwaj's  been  in  good  health. 

Richard  Sullivan,  owner  of  one-half  of  tomb  146,  had  a  great 
many  friends  buried  there,  and  objected  to  the  right  of  burial  being 
taken  away.  It  was  last  opened  about  ten  3-ears  ago  ;  vvas  in  good 
condition  then  :  had  heard  no  complaint.  He  would  prefer  a  burial- 
place  there  to  one  at  Mt.  Auburn. 
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Henry  G.  Denny,  representing  one-half  of  tomb  No.  Ill,  bnilt 
by  Obadiah  Wright,  appeared  for  the  present  owner,  Miss  Caroline 
Wright,  who  objected  to  the  tomb  being  closed.  The  last  inter- 
ment was  in  1844.  Miss  Wright  would  consider  it  a  case  of 
peculiar  hardship  if  prevented  fi'om  having  her  remains  deposited 
in  the  tomb  which  her  father  provided  two-thirds  of  a  centur}'  ago, 
and  which  she  has  looked  forward  to  occnpying  for  the  last  thirty 
years.  Apart  from  the  considerations  of  sentiment  and  associa- 
tion in  her  case  it  will  be  a  peculiar  hardship  to  be  deprived  of  the 
right  of  burial  there.  She  has  no  means  of  providing  a  burial- 
place  for  herself  and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  she  has 
looked  to  this  as  her  last  resting-place  for  a  long  time ;  she  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  being  deprived  of  her  rights  in  the  tomb. 
About  a  dozen  years  ago,  Mr.  Denn^-  lived  for  a  year  on  Park 
street,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  same  house  for  about 
ten  years  ;  he  occupied  a  room  opening  upon  the  burial-ground  ; 
never  heard  anything  objectionable  or  any  complaint  from  that 
house  or  the  neighboring  house  in  regard  to  the  gi'ound,  which  was 
regarded  as  an  advantage  to  the  estates,  as  being  ornamental,  and 
giving  additional  value  to  them  on  account  of  the  rear  outlook. 
He  never  found  anything  objectionable. 

Elliot  Pette  represented  the  Faneuil  tomb.  No.  138.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  close  the  tomb,  in  1854,  his  family  secured  a  lot  at 
Mt,  Auburn,  and  one  member  was  buried  there.  When  the  restric- 
tion was  removed  the  remains  of  his  relatives  were  brought  into 
Boston,  and  they  sold  their  lot  in  Mt.  Auburn.  His  family  and  the 
Jones  family  decidedly  object  to  closing  the  tomb.  The  last  inter- 
ment was  in.  1875.  The  tomb  is  in  good  condition.  It  is  the 
tomb  of  Peter  Faneuil,  has  his  coat  of  arms  upon  it,  and,  apart 
from  personal  objections,  it  is  historical  ground  and  should  not  be 
destroyed.  If  the  cit}-  should  agree  to  provide  a  suitable  place  he 
would  still  object  to  this  tomb  being  closed.  He  thought  there 
were  four  of  each  family  likely  to  be  buried  there. 

James  L.  Wilson,  a  part  owner  of  tomb  No.  174,  known  as  the 
Gray  and  Wilson  tomb,  said  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Robert  Graj' 
fifty  years  ago,  and  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  his  wife,  who  is 
present.  Her  great-grandfather,  all  her  ancestors,  and  her  children, 
are  buried  there.  She  is  naturally  very  sensitive  against  this 
movement  to  deprive  her  of  her  rights.  The  last  burial  was  that 
of  her  father  about  fourteen  years  ago.  Her  father  had  cared  for 
it  forty  3^ears  before  his  decease  at  eightj'-one  3-ears  of  age,  since 
which  time  tlie  speaker  had  had  the  care  of  it.  It  is  in  good  re- 
pair and  always  has  been.  He  had  lived  within  a  short  distance 
of  it  in  Montgomery  place,  and  never  heard  any  complaints 
against  it.  He  never  heard  of  anybody  dying  at  the  Tremont 
House  except  from  extreme  old  age.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
other  places  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  one  of  the  healthiest  neighbor- 
hoods in  the  city. 

W.  R.  Gray,  representing  tomb  No.  162,  asked  if  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  allowing  the  bodies  to  be  removed  if  the  tombs 
are  closed  ;  to  which  the  chairman  replied  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  there  never  had  been  any  objections  to  removing  the 
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remains  from  anj'  of  the  tombs.  If  the  tbmbs  are  merely  to  be 
closed  and  the  grounds  remain  open,  with  rights  of  the  owners 
protected,  Mr.  Gray  said  he  should  not  object ;  otherwise  he  would. 

Charles  Hubbart  objected  to  closing  tomb  No.  158,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  where  else  to  bur}^  the  dead.  The  tomb  is 
in  good  condition.  It  was  last  opened  about  thirty-two  yeai's  ago. 
He  was  in  the  tomb  some  time  last  spring.  There  was  something 
said  about  taking  the  burial-ground  for  public  purposes,  and  he 
thought  he  would  not  do  any  more  repairs  until  he  found  out  what 
was  going  to  be  the  result.  If  the  majority  of  the  owners  decided 
to  give  the  cit}'  that  piece  of  ground  for  speculation,  he  would  de- 
cide with  them.  Most  of  the  heirs  of  this  tomb,  about  twenty  in 
his  family,  who  will  take  care  of  it,  are  all  3'oung  people.  He  did 
not  propose  to  give  the  City  of  Boston  an  inch  of  ground.  The 
city  cannot  make  a  nuisance  of  it.  The  whole  thing  could  be 
taken  care  of  for  a  little  mone}'  if  the  owners  were  a  mind  to  put 
their  heads  together.  He  had  never  lost  any  of  his  family  and 
hoped  he  never  should.  At  the  same  time  the  right  in  the  tomb 
comes  hand}^  and  will  save  a  few  dollars,  for  it  costs  a  good  deal 
to  bur}''  a  body  nowadays.  It  is  considerable  honor  to  own  a 
burial-place  in  the  Granary  burial-ground.  It  is  an  historical  place, 
and  ought  to  be  fenced  up  more  than  it  is  now.  If  it  had  a  higher 
fence  it  would  keep  the  corporations  and  peanut-stands  away  from 
it.  He  went  all  over  the  ground  last  spring  and  found  only  one 
place  where  the  rats  were  getting  in  at  the  top  of  the  tomb. 

Frank  W.  Bigelovt  said  that  within  thirty  years  there  had  been 
nearl}'  a  hundred  dollars  spent  on  the  two  tombs  he  represented, 
he  having  expended  sixty  odd  dollars  on  the  one  in  the  Chapel- 
ground.  He  objected  to  closing  the  tomb  even  if  another  place 
was  provided. 

Mr.  Phillips  addressed  the  committee  on  the  general  question 
of  the  expediency  of  closing  the  tombs.  He  quoted  the  statute 
authorizing  the  proceedings,  and  admitted  that  if  the  tombs  can 
be  shown  to  be  a  nuisance,  no  matter  whose  ancestors  are  buried 
there,  they  should  be  closed.  The  Board  of  Health  have  simply 
reported  that  the  public  health  requires  that  future  interments  in 
each  and  all  the  tombs  of  the  Granary  Burying-ground  should  be 
prohibited.  They  presented  this  without  a  single  reason  except 
their  own  statement.  What  right  have  the}'  to  say  that  all  the 
tombs,  from  1  to  204,  need  to  have  this  prohibition  put  upon  them? 
How  can  the  committee  sa}?^  that  tomb  No.  1  comes  within  that 
category?  It  contains  a  box  and  some  dry  skeletons.  Are  they 
going  to  accept  the  sweeping  charge,  when  the  evidence  is  plain 
that  it  ma}^  as  well  never  have  been  occupied?  In  his  own  case 
the  tomb  has  not  been  opened  for  sixteen  j-ears,  and  in  sixtj'  years 
but  about  twelve  times.  It  is  covered  with  flagging,  and  about 
three  feet  of  loam.  Nothing  is  more  impervious  to  noxious 
gases  than  loam,  and  yet  the  Board  of  Health  say  it  is  noxious. 
Mr.  Phillips  quoted  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health  from 
1875  to  1878,  to  show  that,  with  the  exception  of  once,  they  have 
never  used  the  word  "  sanitary"  in  regard  to  closing  these  tombs, 
having  all  the  while  urged  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  expensive, 
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having  put  it  in  black  and  white  that  the  land  is  worth  over  a 
million  dollars,  and  could  be  used  as  a  court-house.  It  would 
seem  that  when  they  found  they  could  not  get  rid  of  it  in  that 
way,  they  make  this  charge.  Upon  the  case  presented,  there  is  no 
evidence  by  which  the  committee  can  report  to  the  government 
that  the  tombs  are  unfit  for  future  interment.  Mr.  Phillips  stated 
that  he  appeared  also  for  tomb  No.  60,  No.  157,  No.  96,,  and  No. 
107^.  The  statute  requires  the  committee  to  report  that  the 
specific  numbers  referred  to  are  nuisances,  and  he  claimed  there 
was  nothing  in  the  evidence  authorizing  them  to  make  such  a 
report. 

George  Allen,  owner  of  tomb  No.  12,  said  it  had  not  been 
opened  for  twenty  j^ears,  no  more  interments  are  intended  to  be 
made  there,  and  while  it  is  not  his  intention  to  open  it  again,  he 
did  not  wish  to  dispose  of  it.  He  had  no  objection  to  having  it 
permanently  sealed. 

Wilson  J.  Welch,  representing  tomb  No.  144,  remonstrated 
against  its  being  closed  unless  it  is  proved  to  be  unhealthy  to  the 
cit3^ ;  or  if  the  city  will  provide  such  a  place  as  they  would  choose, 
the  owners  would  not  object.  He  would  prefer  that  the  city  would 
give  them  the  monej^  for  the  value  of  the  tomb,  and  let  them  go 
to  Forest  Hills  or  somewhere  else,  and  provide  a  place  for  them- 
selves. The  tomb  was  in  perfect  order  in  1839,  and  has  never 
been  opened  since. 

The  chairman  filed  the  following  letter  with  the  papers  in  the 
case :  — 

Machias,  Washikgton  Coukty,  Maine, 

July  28,  1879. 

Messrs.  Tuckek,  Baert,  and  Perkins,  Joint  Special  Committee  of  the  City 
Council  on  the  Granary  Burying-ground :  — 

Gents,  — I  see  by  the  proceeding  before  you  on  the  15th,  that  Mrs.  Caroline 
M.  Shute  represented  tomb  No.  39,  owned  by  Capt.  Thomas  Adams.  Her 
father  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Rust,  who  married  Mary  Adams,  daughter  of 
Capt.  Thomas  Adams.  My  father,  Capt.  Edward  Staples,  married  Diana 
Adams,  also  a  daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Adams.  The  Rust  family  and  the 
Staples  family  being  the  only  owners  of  the  Capt.  Thomas  Adams  tomb,  No. 
39,  Granary  Burying-ground,  on  Tremont  street,  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  you  propose  to  prohibit  any 
further  interments  in  said  Granary  Burying-ground.  I  protest  against  the 
closing  of  the  tomb  which  I  represent,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  nuisance.  This 
tomb  has  been  opened  only  four  times  in  the  last  seventy  years  (70)  ;  in  1809, 
1819,  1822,  and  1841,  for  my  father,  mother,  and  two  brothers.  I  have  a 
brother  buried  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  sisters  in  Belvidere,  Illinois.  I  am 
the  only  one  of  my  fathers  family  living,  and  I  have  passed  my  seventy-flfth 
year  (75).  I  was  born  in  the  City  of  Boston;  my  father  lived  at  83  Prince 
street,  and  done  business  on  Long  Wharf,  and  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  the 
city  where  I  was  born.  I  have  one  daughter  who  desires  to  be  buried  in  the 
tomb  in  Boston,  and  the  remains  of  my  wife  who  died  since  I  lived  there,  I  in- 
tend to  remove  to  Boston,  tomb  No.  39,  Granary  Burying-ground.  I  had 
three  daughters,  one  married  here,  and  her  husband  and  children  are  buried 
here,  and  she  probably  will  be.  One  of  my  daughters  married  Otis  N.  Jones, 
of  Boston,  son  of  Eliphalet  Jones  ;  died,  and  was  buried  at  Mt.  Auburn. 

I  protest  against  the  closing  the  Granary  Burying-ground  against  any  further 
interments.  I  don't  believe  the  Board  of  Health  or  the  authorities  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  or  State  of  Massachusetts,  have  the  right  to  deprive  me  of  my 
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property  and  resting-place,  without  making  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
same.  I  am  desirous  the  burial-place  of  my  father,  mother,  brothers,  uncles, 
and  aunts,  grandfather  and  grandmother,  should  be  respected. 

I  am  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  ADAMS  STAPLES. 

This  closed  the  public  hearing  upon  the  closing  of  the  tombs  in 
the  Granaiy  Burying-ground. 

The  chairman  called  upon  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  Mr.  Keith  said  the  closing  of  the  tombs  was  no  new  thing, 
having  been  mentioned  in  the  reports  ever}^  year  since  the  Board 
had  been  in  existence,  and  mention  had  also  been  made  of  burial- 
grounds  at  other  places  in  the  heart  of  the  city  proper.  Some 
of  the  tombs  in  this  Granary'  Burying-ground  are  in  such  a  di- 
lapidated condition  that  men  employed  to  cut  the  grass  around 
them  have  in  some  instances  fallen  into  them  and  disappeared 
out  of  sight.  In  two  instances  the  men  were  so  frightened  that 
they  refused  to  go  back  there  to  work.  Most  of  the  tombs  have 
been  opened  bj-  the  frost  and  rain,  and  are  in  such  an  exposed  con- 
dition that  if  a  body  were  deposited  there  the  gases  would  come 
out  without  any  let  or  hindrance.  Every  one  knows  the  difficult^'  of 
confining  such  gases.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  whether  under  the  cit}"  or  town  government,  it  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  closing  of  those  burial-grounds 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In  1795  the  selectmen  voted  that  no 
graves  or  new  tombs  shall  be  opened  or  built  in  either  the  Common 
or  Chapel  Burying-grounds  after  the  1st  da}'  of  May  next  then 
ensuing.  No  new  graves  have  been  opened  since  that  time.  The 
City  of  Boston  then  onl}'  had  a  population  of  eighteen  thousand. 
He  inferred  that  the  selectmen  would  have  closed  the  tombs  had 
they  the  power  to  do  it.  Sanitarians  agree  that  burials  in  tombs 
are  infinitely  more  unhealthy  than  in  the  ground,  where  the  body  is 
covered  with,  earth  whicli  will  absorb  the  gases.  There  has  not 
been  sufficient  authority  in  the  law  to  preA^ent  burials  in  the  tombs 
until  the  Legislature  of  1877  amended  the  law  in  a  way  that  it 
could  be  acted  upon,  saying  the  Cit}'-  Council  should  have  power 
to  do  so  after  the  Board  of  Health  recommend  that  future  inter- 
ments should  cease.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  tombs,  he  knew 
of  one  near  the  Tremont  House  where  the  coffins  are  wedged  in 
edgeways  and  are  sticking  up  upon  the  steps  of  the  tomb.  The 
frost  often  causes  them  to  give  wa^'^  before  the  authorities  are 
aware  of  it,  and,  as  was  the  case  at  the  burying-ground  on  Eustis 
street,  the  first  the}'  knew  the  dogs  and  cats  were  bringing  out  the 
bones  and  plajang  with  them  upon  the  ground.  All  the  tombs  are 
in  such  an  open,  cracked  condition  that  the  gases  will  escape  very 
easily.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  that  the  Board  shall  prove 
the  tombs  are  actually  in  a  state  of  nuisance.  The  law  is  to  pre- 
vent the  arising  of  a  nuisance.  The  Board  recommend  that  future 
interments  shall  cease  because  the  condition  of  the  tombs  is  such 
that  a  nuisance  must  arise.  If  a  rat  or  mouse  dies  within  the  walls 
of  a  house  the  stench  becomes  so  great  you  cannot  live  there. 
The  human  body  is  no  sweeter  than  that  of  a  rat.     It  is  all  flesh. 
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In  the  process  of  decay  the  human  body  is  no  sweeter  than  that  of 
any  animal  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Just  so  much  more  offen- 
sive will  a  human  bod}^  be  as  it  is  larger,  and  the  gases  will  exhale 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  stench  from  that  burial-ground  has 
been  such  that  members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  whose  office  has 
been  next  to  the  ground,  have  been  sick  ever  since  its  organization. 
Mr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Crowell,  Mr.  Boardman,  the  clerk  of  the  Board, 
and  the  clerk  in  the  rear  office,  were  all  made  sick  by  it.  I  have 
gone  to  the  office  feeling  perfectly  well,  and  in  ten  minutes  my 
head  would  turn  round  so  that  I  would  have  to  go  back  into  the 
open  air.  This  is  caused  by  the  gases  from  that  burial-ground.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Bradlee,  for  several  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  Public  Institutions,  occupied  the  room  we  did,  and  was  made 
sick  in  the  same  way,  and  he  told  the  Board  he  could  not  stand 
it.  The  janitors  say  that  when  they  come  in  in  the  morning  the 
stench  is  fearful,  often  so  they  cannot  stand  it,  and  they  have  to 
open  the  doors  and  windows  and  go  out.  They  say  there  have 
been  onl}'  a  dozen  burials  in  the  King's  Chapel  burial-ground 
lately.  So  much  the  worse.  A  few  burials,  and  we  have  had  this 
experience.  The  water  permeates  through  those  tombs,  runs  into 
the  basement  of  the  building  and  fills  the  whole  space  under- 
neath. 

The  statute  does  not  contemplate  waiting  until  a  case  of  pesti- 
lence arises  before  we  can  stop  it.  It  is  a  remedial,  preventive 
process.  You  are  to  anticipate  the  effect  of  these  gases  and  pre- 
vent diseases  from  arising  in  consequence  of  them.  Sickness  and 
disease  have  arisen  repeatedl}',  as  we  are  able  to  show,  and  I  could 
take  up  considerable  of  your  time  in  doing  so,  if  I  deemed  it 
essential.  The  contemplation  of  the  statute  is  to  stop  this  thing 
in  the  future.  If  our  selectmen  in  1795  saw  the  evil  from  this 
place  to  the  extent  that  thej'  said  no  more  interments  should  be 
made  there  if  they  had  the  power  to  control  it,  how  much  more  a 
necessity  is  it  when  we  have  a  population  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  and  the  evil  is  growing  worse  every  day.  The  only 
plea  the}^  make  is  that  our  ancestors  are  buried  there,  and  they 
want  to  be  buried  there  too.  That  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  which 
would  be  taken  out  of  these  people  if  they  would  look  into  the 
tombs  and  see  how  the  remains  of  their  ancestors  appear.  I  do 
not  believe  one-half  of  them  would  allow  themselves  to  be  buried 
there. 

These  people  profess  to  have  much  respect  for  their  ancestors  ; 
but  when  we  tried  to  find  some  one  to  repair  a  tomb  we  could  not, 
and  have  had  to  repair  it  at  the  expense  of  the  city  ;  and  subse- 
quently, when  a  man  with  a  right  in  the  tomb  turned  up  and  we 
presented  the  bill,  he  would  say,  I  don't  know  as  I  have  such  an 
interest  in  it  that  I  care  to  pay  such  a  bill.  The  community  is  not 
called  upon  to  bear  the  offensive  smell  of  decaying  bodies  simply 
because  the  ancestors  of  these  people  are  buried  there. 

The  Chairman.  — A  great  many  of  these  people  want  the  city 
to  provide  them  with  a  place  of  burial  somewhere  else.  How  is 
the  statute  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Keith. — Nothing  is  said  about  that,  one  way  or  the  other. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  within  the  discretion  of  the  city  to  do  as  it 
pleases.  One  tiling  may  be  said,  the  rights  which  these  people 
have,  never  cost  them  an^'thing,  but  descended  from  their  ances- 
tors. If  the  city  took  possession  of  the  grounds  and  used  them 
for  another  purpose,  then  I  should  think  it  would  be  called  upon 
to  make  suitable  remuneration  for  them.  But  if  it  simijl}'  orders 
the  tombs  closed,  then  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  make  remuner- 
ation.    The  statute  simplj^  contemplates  closing  the  tombs. 

Mr.  Wyman. — Who  has  the  ownership  in  these  lands? 

Mr.  Keith.  —  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  originally  belonged  to 
the  town,  or  not.  My  impression  is  it  belonged  to  tlie  town,  which 
was  in  the  habit  of  granting  permits  to  use  the  tombs  ;  but  that 
implied  that  the  ownership  of  the  fee  vested  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Wtmak.  —  If  these  places  are  closed  up,  will  the  land 
revert  to  any  one  else,  as  in  the  case  of  a  street,  when  it  is  aban- 
doned by  the  city  the  land  reverts  to  the  original  owners  ? 

Mr.  Keith. — That  is  where  the  vote  was  originally  to  take  the 
land  for  a  street.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  is  this  : 
when  land  is  taken  for  a  street,  it  is  used  for  street  purposes,  and 
when  its  use  as  a  street  is  given  up,  it  reverts  to  the  original  pos- 
sessors. But  in  this  case  the  town  originallj'  owned  the  land,  it 
voted  to  give  not  the  land,  but  an  easement  in  it  for  purposes  of 
burial.  If  the  title  comes  into  anybody's  hands,  I  think  it  will 
be  the  cit^'  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Barry. —  Suppose  the  city  should  stop  burials  there,  it 
would  not  have  the  right  to  use  the  land  for  an}'  other  purpose, 
except  by  getting  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Keith. — That  is  m}'  idea  at  present.  The  present  statute 
enables  the  cit^^  to  close  the  tombs  so  that  they  shall  not  be  used 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Wyman. — I  am  informed  that  if  they  are  closed,  the  abut- 
ting owners  will  claim  that  the  land  reverts  to  them. 

Mr.  Keith. — That  question  should  be  referred  to  the  City  Solic- 
itor. I  have  no  idea  that  the  claim  is  well-founded.  M}'  own  idea 
is  that  the  land  originally'  belonged  to  the  town. 

Mr.  Barry. — The  Board  of  Health  sa3'S  that  all  the  tombs  are 
in  bad  condition.  Suppose  there  are  some  in  good  condition, 
would  the  city  have  a  right  to  close  them  ? 

Mr.  Keith. — You  will  see  b}'  the  statute  that  we  have  not  got 
to  show  that  a  tomb  is  in  bad  condition :  "  The  City  Council  of 
an}'  city  ma}',  upon  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  thereof  that 
the  public  health  requires  it,  and  after  public  notice  and  hearing 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  forbid  future  interments  in 
any  tomb  or  tombs  in  the  cit}'."  The  Board  of  Health  report 
that  the  public  health  requires  that  future  interments  in  these 
tombs  should  be  prohibited.  The}'  do  not  have  to  show  that  a 
particular  tomb  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition. 

Dr.  DuRGiN. — We  worked  nearly  two  years  under  the  old  law 
with  the  hope  of  notifying  the  proprietors,  and  then  taking  the 
step  which  we  have  now  taken  to  close  those  tombs.  We  found 
it  utterly  impossible  to  do  so.  We  employed  a  man  for  a  year  or 
more  to  look  up  these  very  records,  and  see  if  it  were  possible  to 
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notify  the  proprietors  according  to  tbe  old  law,  which  required 
that  at  least  one  owner  in  each  tomb  should  be  served  with  a 
notice. 

The  fact  that  the  Board  of  Health  consider  the  tombs  a  nuisance, 
and  that  public  health  requires  they  shall  be  closed,  is  not  of 
recent  origin. 

In  regard  to  the  stench  in  the  Board  of  Health  office,  of  which 
INIr.  Keith  spoke,  you  can  now  go  down  there  and  see  from  half  a 
dozen  to  fort}'  of  those  large  blue  flies  collected  in  the  cracks  in 
the  walls  facing  that  burial-ground,  —  a  condition  of  things  you 
never  see  except  where  a  stench  exists.  That  is  within  five  feet  of 
where  m}'  desk  used  to  be,  and  that  is  the  condition  of  things  we  are 
obliged  to  have,  when  the  windows  are  open.  The  stench  is  de- 
cidedly bad ;  it  has  affected  m}-  health  as  it  has  that  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  Mr.  Phillips  made  a  great  point  about  these 
bodies  being  buried  several  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
He  ought  to  know  that  these  tombs  are  the  worst  possible  places 
for  the  escape  of  gases  ;  that  3'ou  cannot  confine  them  in  the  tomb. 

In  1843,  during  an  investigation  in  regard  to  prohibiting  the 
further  interment  of  bodies  in  cities  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  found 
that  gases  came  up  from  a  grave  tvrenty  feet  deep.  Several  ph^^si- 
cians  stated  that  five  or  six  feet  of  earth  above  the  bodies  would 
be  sufficient  to  confine  the  gases  ;  but  it  was  afterward  proved  that 
it  was  not  sufficient.  The  idea  that  a  covering  of  a  few  feet  of 
earth  will  confine  these  gases  has  been  proved  to  be  entirely  erro- 
neous. It  is  true  that  a  few  feet  of  earth  may  confine  a  certain 
degree  of  animal  matter  so  that  you  will  not  perceive  it ;  but  it  is 
not  true  that  a  large  amount  of  gas  can  be  confined  under  the  same 
depth  of  earth.  We  maintain  that  the  soil  in  King's  Chapel  and 
Granary  Burying-grounds  is  literally  saturated  with  these  bodies. 
Giving  to  each  tomb  ten  bodies,  —  and  there  are  forty  to  fifty  in 
some  of  them,  —  you  will  have  nearl}'  three  thousand  bodies  in 
those  two  little  grounds.  You  can  ver}''  easily  imagine  what  con- 
dition the  earth  is  in.  The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when 
further  interments  there  should  be  prohibited.  This  has  been  the 
sentiment  in  all  large  cities  abroad,  and  decided  measures  have 
been  taken  to  prohibit  further  burials  within  city  limits.  In  re- 
gard to  St.  Paul's  Church,  an  act  has  been  passed  not  only  pro- 
hibiting further  burials  under  it,  but  absolutely  requiring  that  the 
bodies  now  under  the  church  should  be  carried  away.  If  the  city 
is  responsible  for  the  care  of  those  grounds,  something  should  be 
done  to  make  their  condition  safe.  On  pulling  away  the  grass 
alongside  one  of  those  tombs,  I  disclosed  a  hole  some  ten  inches 
in  diameter  showing  that  about  three  feet  of  the  tomb  had 
already  settled  ;  it  will  soon  give  in.  We  have  to  hire  people  to 
cut  this  grass  and  make  those  places  reasonably  safe.  A  man  cut- 
ting the  grass  is  in  danger  of  going  through. 

Mr.  Keith.  —  If  the  grounds  are  closed,  and  the  Board  of  Health 
have  authority  to  care  for  them,  they  will  be  kept  in  repair. 

Dr.  Green,  City  Physician.  —  I  feel  very  confident  that  the 
Board  of  Health  cannot  urge  with  too  much  force  the  necessity  of 
closing  these  graveyards.    I  have  as  much  interest  in  each  of  them 
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as  almost  an}'  one.  I  have  ancestors  Ij'ing  in  each,  and  I  say,  by 
all  means  shut  them  up.  That  would  be  my  opinion  of  what  most 
persons  would  do  who  have  members  of  their  family  buried  there. 
Naturall}'  the  })ersons  who  feel  the  least  interest  in  closing  them 
are  not  those  who  come  here  to  give  their  opinions  to  you.  Those 
who  feel  a  strong  desire  not  to  have  the  tombs  closed  come  here. 

I  cannot  tell  what  will  become  of  the  fee  of  the  land,  but  I  have 
an  opinion,  based* upon  something  I  have  seen,  that  these  two 
graveyards  were  originally  one.  King's  Chapel  Graveyard,  the  old- 
est in  the  cit}'.  was  probably  a  tract  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
and  undoubtedly  interments  were  made  in  a  part  of  it  which  we  now 
call  the  Granary  Burial-ground.  Afterwards,  when  Tremont  street 
was  laid  out,  they  found  a  part  of  the  tract  of  land  that  had  not  been 
used  for  burial,  and  straightened  the  street  and  carried  it  through, 
making  two  separate  burial-grounds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  one 
time  in  the  early  history  of  Boston,  the  two  graveyards  were 
spoken  of  as  the  same,  but  the  street  having  been  laid  out,  they 
have  practically'  become  two  distinct  grounds. 

Mr.  Perkins.^  Do  you  think  the  public  health  requires  this 
measure  ? 

Dr.  Green.  —  I  do,  most  decidedly.  I  have  often  noticed  what 
Dr.  Durgin  mentioned,  that  in  the  warm  part  of  the  yeav  jon  can 
see  twenty  to  one  hundred  of  these  large  blue  flies  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  cracks  of  the  walls  where  the  Board  of  Health  was 
located. 

Mr.  Perkins.  —  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  condition  of 
the  grounds? 

Dr.  Green.  —  Thej'  are  bad  indeed.  Knowing  they  were  bad,  I 
was  surprised  totind  them  so  bad.  I  did  not  see  a  tomb  I  thought 
in  good  order. 

Mr.  Perkins.—  Then,  in  the  short  time  you  spent  there  this  after- 
noon, you  saw  that  the  tombs  were  in  bad  condition? 

Dr.  Green. — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barry. —  If  the  city  closed  the  tombs,  parties  having  rights 
in  them  cannot  bring  a  legal  action  under  the  statute?  Mr. 
Phillips  could  not  sue  the  city? 

Mr.  Keith.- —  It  is  one  thing  to  bring  a  suit ;  another  thing  to 
maintain  it.  There  is  no  legal  ground  to  maintain  a  suit,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  tombs  being  closed  to  burials  ;  that  being  done 
under  authority  of  the  Legislature.  As  long  as  we  follow  that  act 
there  is  no  ground  of  action  for  closing  the  tomb.  That  is  my 
judgment  as  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Perkins. —  We  made  a  very  careful  examination  of  the 
tombs,  and  were  obliged  to  mark  fourteen  bad,  twelve  very  bad,  ten 
fair,  and  two  open. 

Adjourned. 
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KING'S  CHAPEL  BURYING-GEOUND. 


FIRST  HEARING. 

July  22,  1870. 

The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock,  P.M. 

Present. —  Aldermen  Tucker,  chairman,  and  Robinson  ;  Coun- 
cilmen  Perkins,  Barry,  and  Wyman. 

The  clerk  read  the  call,  and  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
recommending  that  further  interments  in  the  ground  be  prohibited  ; 
and  the  chair  announced  that  the  committee  were  prepared  to  hear 
remonstrances. 

Mary  E.  Seaver,  representing  tomb  No.  10,  asked  if  the  tombs 
are  closed,  if  the  city  will  furnish  a  bur3'ing-spot  elsewhere,  she 
not  being  able  to  provide  another.  Her  famil}-  have  been  buried 
there.  No  other  heirs  claim  the  tomb  except  her  family.  She  was 
no  relation  to  the  party  named  in  the  list,  James  T.  Austin,  the 
tomb  having  come  to  her  famil}'  from  Zachariah  Jahonnet,  and 
been  in  their  possession  about  fort}^  j'ears,  if  not  longer.  She 
objected  to  the  tomb  being  closed  without  she  could  have  a  burial- 
spot  elsewhere.  There  are,  perhaps,  ten  or  eleven  members  of  the 
family  likely  to  be  buried  there.  The  last  burial  was  Charlotte 
Seaver,  an  adult,  who  died  three  years  ago. 

J.  G.  Bell,  representing  tomb  No.  22,  objected  to  its  being 
closed.  No  interments  there  to  make  it  detrimental  to  the  public 
health.  Do  not  think  one  of  the  family'  will  be  buried  there,  but 
it  is  the  only  burial-place  they  have  now.  It  was  five  or  six  years 
since  the  tomb  was  opened.  The  tomb  is  in  thorough  repair,  and 
has  always  been  kept  in  good  condition.  He  spoke  only  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Edward  Bell  and  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Bowdlear  being  the  other 
owners.  There  is  some  mistake  about  the  list  representing  a  party 
by  the  name  of  Wells  having  an  interest  in  this  tomb.  On  the  old 
plan  you  will  find  it  marked  as  the  Crafts  and  Bell  tomb.  Do  not 
think  it  is  detrimental  to  public  health,  because  there  are  not  inter- 
ments enough  to  make  it  so.  The  swill-cai'ts  which  go  about  the 
streets  are  more  detrimental.  He  expected  to  be  buried  at  this 
place  or  in  the  Granary.  Visited  this  tomb  not  three  days  ago. 
It  is  near  Tremont  street,  next  to  the  Chapel,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  near  School  street,  two  or  three  tombs  from  the  street. 

Wm.  Hayden,  representing  tomb  No.  5,  in  the  name  of  Wm.  and 
Edwin  Davis,  asked  what  it  was  proposed  to  do,  whether  the  city 
contemplated  removing  the  remains,  or  hermetically  sealing  the 
tombs.  There  is  no  one  connected  with  his  famil}^  who  would  be 
likely  to  be  interred  there,  and  he  did  not  care  to  retain  it  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  himself.  He  should  object  to  removing  any  of  the  re- 
mains, and  wished  the  tomb  closed  so  it  shall  never  be  opened 
again.  There  have  been  no  interments  there  for  five  or  six  3'ears. 
His  grandfather,  Edward  Davis,  who  lived  all  his  life  in  State 
street,  and  occupied  for  fifty  j^ears  the  estate  upon  which  the  Tre- 
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mont  bank  recentlj'  erected  a  new  building,  owned  tlie  property, 
made  a  thorough  repair  of  the  tomb,  and  died  in  1811,  very  soon 
after  the  repairs  were  made.  Mr.  Ha^'den  himself  had  the  inte- 
rior arranged  some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  had  not  heard 
an};-  complaint  from  the  tomb.  The  tomb  is  on  this  side  of  the 
burial-ground,  just  below  the  probate  office.  If  the  remains  are 
left  in  the  tomb  he  should  not  object  to  their  being  closed. 

W.  Dawes  CooLiDGE,  representing  tomb  No.  19,  inherited  from 
his  grandfather,  Wm.  Dawes,  said  that  when  Mr.  Pierce  was 
Mayor  the  speaker  consulted  with  those  interested  in  this  tomb. 
They  left  the  matter  pretty  much  with  him,  and  he  proposed  to 
the  city  some  four  j'ears  ago  that  if  it  would  give  him  a  lot  in  a 
proper  location  he  would  not  object  to  closing  the  tomb.  Tiiis  is 
a  natural  question  which  fills  the  heart  of  almost  ever^^  one  having 
an  interest  in  the  tombs.  He  proposed  to  relinquish  his  right  if 
the  city  would  give  him  another  lot  as  it  did  his  mother,  who  had 
one  on  Boylston  street  and  received  one  at  Mt.  Auburn  from  the 
city.  The  ma3^or  thanked  him  for  the  proposal,  and  said  he  w^ould 
place  it  on  file.  He  would  be  most  happy  to  unite  with  the  city, 
and  supposed  that  the  high-toned  honor  of  Boston  would  not  de- 
prive him  of  his  burial-place  without  providing  him  with  an- 
other. 

The  Chairman.  —  The  committee  are  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
any  contract  of  that  kind.  Their  object  is  to  obtain  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  owners. 

Mr.  CooLiDGE.  — I  should  gladly  cooperate  with  the  cit3Mn  any 
wish  it  may  have.  There  was  an  interment  there  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  but  it  was  not  in  his  branch  of  the  family.  It  was 
an  old  lady.  The  tomb  had  alwa^'^s  been  in  good  order.  If  any- 
thing wrong  came  to  his  knowledge  about  the  place  where  his 
father  and  mother  lie,  he  would  take  care  of  it.  The  tomb  is  near  the 
south-west  corner  of  City  Hall,  and  would  have  been  covered  by 
thirty  feet  removal  of  the  chapel.  He  presumed  no  one  has  anj^ 
right  in  the  soil.  The  town  never  gave  any  right  in  the  land,  but 
simply  the  right  of  burial. 

Thomas  Minns  appeared  for  tomb  No.  9.  To  see  what  bearing 
the  interments  had  on  the  public  health  he  examined  the  City  Reg- 
istrar's office  to  find  the  records  of  the  last  five  j^ears.  He  found 
that  the  burials  in  1874  were  two,  in  1875,  two,  in  1876,  one,  in 
1877,  none,  in  1878,  four,  making  nine  interments  in  five  years,  or 
on  an  average  of  one  in  less  than  six  months.  The  removals  from 
other  cities  and  towns  to  this  burial-ground  were,  three  in  1874, 
two  in  1875,  one  in  1876,  none  in  1877,  one  in  1878,  making  a 
total  of  seven  in  five  years.  Miss  Mary  Clement,  the  last  surviv- 
ing daughter  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb,  thinks  it  would  be  an  act 
of  gross  injustice  and  hardship  to  deprive  her  of  the  right  to  be  laid 
where  her  parents  and  sisters  are,  and  where  she  proposes  to  be 
laid.  The  last  interment  was  in  1872.  Previous  to  that  there  was 
a  temporaiy  interment  in  1870,  and  the  previous  one  was  in  1865. 
He  saw  the  tomb  in  1870,  and  it  was  in  perfect  condition.  Miss 
Clement  is  very  old  and  infirm,  her  family  all  lie  there,  and  when 
she  dies  the  race  will  be  extinguished.     It  is  one  of  those  excep- 
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tional  cases  which  ought  to  be  provided  for.  Should  think  there 
are  perhaps  the  remains  of  twenty  pei'sons  in  the  tomb.  Think 
there  are  none  others  of  the  family  besides  Miss  Clement  that  care 
particularly  to  use  it. 

Eliza  P.  Baker,  represented  tomb  No.  26,  speaking  for  Mar- 
garet Hopkins,  especially.  Her  sister  is  seventj'-five  years  old, 
feels  very  bad,  and  don't  want  to  have  the  tomb  closed.  It  has 
been  open  but  once  in  fifteen  years,  when  her  mother  was  buried, 
until  last  August,  when  her  father  died.  The  undertaker  said  the 
condition  of  the  tomb  was  good.  Mrs.  Nevvcomb,  who  has  an 
interest  in  No.  26,  removed  her  husband  to  Woodlawn  about  a 
month  ago,  and  a  brother  was  temporaril}^  buried  there  last 
August,  and  afterwards  taken  to  Woodlawn.  No  smell  came  up  from 
the  tomb  then.  They  are  all  poor ;  could  not  get  another  place, 
and  would  like  to  be  buried  there.  Mr.  Joseph  Clyde  owns  the 
tomb,  and  it  was  her  Grandfather  Clyde  who  had  it  built.  It  is 
right  here  at  the  gate,  with  a  brown  top  to  it.  They  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  tomb  being  closed  if  the  city  would  provide 
them  with  another  place. 

Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Lovering,  representing  tomb  No.  1,  said  it 
was  open  a  year  ago  last  June  ;  there  are  seven  bodies  in  it  now. 
The  tomb  was  cleaned  in  1864  ;  is  in  excellent  condition  ;  there  are 
about  seven  members  of  the  famil}^  who  are  to  be  buried  there,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  buy  another  place.  They  would  be  willing  to 
take  another  place. 

Clara  Wendell  also  represented  tomb  No.  1,  and  said  only  her 
mother  and  herself  were  left.  They  had  no  objection  to  closing 
the  tomb  if  another  place  is  provided  them.  She  had  often 
thought  that  if  she  had  the  means  she  should  decidedly  prefer  to 
remove  the  remains  of  her  father  from  that  place,  and  would  be 
very  happy  to  do  so  if  the  city  would  allow  her  the  money.  Her 
father,  mother,  and  all  her  folks  were  residents  of  Boston. 

Mary  E.  Hathaway,  representing  tomb  No.  4,  said  that  her 
own  children,  her  mother,  grandmother,  and  all  her  ancestors  are 
buried  there.  Her  mother  was  buried  there  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  her  son  nine  years  ago.  If  the  tombs  are  closed  she  would 
not  remonstrate  on  her  own  responsibility.  Her  aunt  had  the 
tomb  put  in  good  condition  nine  years  ago,  when  the  last  inter- 
ment took  place. 

Frank  W.  Bigelow,  representing  tomb  No.  11,  built  by  James 
Johnson,  in  1787,  said  that  in  1849,  or  thereabouts,  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  entrance,  and  his  father  had  it  repaired,  and  the  planks 
replaced  with  stone.  There  are  onlj^  four  coflSns  there.  Don't 
think  there  has  been  an  interment  since  1814,  though  there  has 
been  a  temporary  one.  Do  not  think  it  is  right  to  disturb  the 
tombs  if  they  are  not  a  nuisance,  and  do  not  think  they  are. 
Reside  in  Weston.  Would  rather  have  these  places  remain  just  as 
they  are.  Five  generations  of  his  mother's  family'  are  buried  in  the 
King's  Chapel  Burying-ground. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Coy  said  she  had  a  brother  and  four  sisters  in  the 
infant's  tomb,  as  well  as  a  grandmother.  Have  no  objection  to 
the  tomb  being  closed  if  another  place  is  provided. 
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C.  L.  RiDGWAY  appeared  for  tomb  No.  20,  at  the  corner  of  School 
street.  He  objected  to  its  being  closed,  even  if  another  place  is 
provided.  The  last  interment  was  that  of  a  child,  five  years  ago. 
His  family  are  buried  there  ;  have  no  other  place  of  interment.  If 
the  city  would  give  him  the  best  place  in  Mt.  Auburn  for  his  right 
in  this  tomb,  perhaps  he  would  take  it.  There  are  as  many  to  be 
buried  there  as  the  tomb  will  hold.  He  did  not  see  any  reason  for 
shutting  the  tomb.  So  far  as  accepting  another  place  is  concerned 
he  would  say  about  that  as  one  would  about  buying  a  horse  — 
should  like  to  see  it  first. 

Edward  R.  Broaders  appeared  as  one  of  the  heirs  of  tomb  No. 
34.  He  had  no  objection  to  its  being -closed,  provided  the  city 
will  furnish  another  suitable  place  for  burial.  He  agreed  with  the 
views  of  Mr.  Coolidge.  Should  think  there  were  eight  or  ten 
bodies  in  the  tomb.  Himself  and  his  brother  are  the  onl}^  direct 
descendants  that  remain.  His  children  are  mostly  provided  for 
in  other  places.  He  should  like  to  be  buried  there  because  his 
father,  mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother,  and  ancestors 
farther  back  than  that  are  laid  there.  The  tomb  has  been  in  the 
family  one  hundred  years.  Understand  it  is  in  good  order.  Have 
not  seen  it  for  a  good  many  years.  Have  been  absent  for  the  last 
sixteen  years.  Think  it  was  opened  about  two  years  ago,  to  take 
out  two  persons  that  had  been  previous^  btiried  there.  They 
were  buried  about  six  years  previous  to  that. 

Mr.  Minns  presented  a  request  signed  by  himself,  Mr.  Bigelow, 
and  others,  requesting  an  adjournment  of  the  hearing  to  the  time 
of  the  adjourned  hearing  on  the  Granary  Burial-ground,  that  evi- 
dence may  be  presented  on  the  question  of  the  effect  of  burials  on 
public  health. 

The  committee  consulted,  and  the  chairman  announced  that  the 
next  hearing  would  be  on  Thursday,  September  4,  at  two,  P.M. 


SECOND   HEARING. 

Thursday,  Sept.  4,  1879. 

The  committee  met  at  two  o'clock,  P.M. 

Present.  —  Aldermen  Tucker,  chairman,  and  Robinson  ;  Coun- 
cilmen  Perkins,  Barry,  and  Wyman. 

Thomas  Wm.  Clarke  appeared  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
other  proprietors  of  tombs  upon  the  Tremont-street  front,  espe- 
cially representing  tomb  15  originally  belonging  to  Samuel  Tyley. 
He  desired  and  obtained  leave  to  introduce  evidence. 

John  Hassam,  a  conveyancer,  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  reg- 
istry of  deeds  and  probate  building  very  often,  nearly  every  day 
for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  stated  in  reply  to  questions  by  Mr. 
Clarke  that  he  had  never  noticed  any  offence  or  nuisance  from  the 
King's  Chapel  Burying-ground.  "Was  present  a  few  days  since 
when  some  of  the  tombs  were  opened,  stood  near  them,  and  did 
not  notice  any  nuisance  or  offensive  odor  when  they  were  opened. 
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Rome  had  a  large  number  of  coffins,  but  nothing  bad  in  them, 
There  were  man}^  people  on  the  sidewalk  looking  in  ;  heard  none 
of  them  remark  anything  about  the  tombs  being  offensive.  It  was 
quite  a  warm,  muggy  day.  The  desk  he  usuallj-  occupied  in  the 
registry  is  at  the  window  opposite  Tremont  street,  looking  directly 
out  upon  this  tomb,  and  if  there  had  been  anything  offensive  he 
should  have  noticed  it.  Know  all  the  people  who  have  come  there 
for  years  examining  titles  and  never  heard  any  one  saj^  anything 
about  it.  (To  Mr.  Perkins.)  Detected  no  offensive  odor.  Did  not 
look  into  all  of  them.  Noticed  nothing  unusual  about  the  tomb 
nearest  the  registry  of  deeds  on  Tremont  street  when  it  was  opened. 
Could  not  tell  by  their  looks  whether  the  coffins  had  been  there  a 
long  time  or  not.  Am  ver}^  quick  to  detect  odors.  Some  of  the 
coffins  were  much  discolored  and  black.  (To  Mr.  Barry.)  Took 
a  general  look  at  all  of  them.  Thought  they  were  in  admirable 
condition.     Was  surprised  to  find  them  in  such  a  good  condition. 

Dr.  John  Homans,  a  physician  in  practice  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  testified  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clarke's  questions,  that 
he  had  been  familiar  with  the  King's  Chapel  Burjdng-ground  in 
that  time  ;  am  familiar,  by  observation,  with  the  condition  of  cities 
abroad  where  intramural  interments  are  practised,  particularly 
London  and  Vienna. 

Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  it  appeared  from  the  City  Registrar's 
Record,  that  in  1874  five  tombs  were  opened  in  King's  Chapel 
Burying-ground,  two  for  interment,  and  three  for  removal ;  four 
were  opened  in  1875,  two  for  interment,  and  two  for  removal ;  two 
in  1876,  one  for  interment,  and  one  for  removal ;  none  in  1877  ; 
six  in  1878,  four  for  interment,  and  two  for  removal ;  making  an 
average  of  three  or  four  tombs  opened  in  each  3'ear,  some  for  in- 
terment and  some  for  removal. 

Dr.  Homans  said  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  health  of  the  city 
in  that  neighborhood  would  be  inappreciable.  There  is  no  better 
disinfectant  than  earth. 

Mr.  Clarke  asked  Dr.  Homans  what  he  thought  of  the  statement 
in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  as  to  the  value  of  the  King's 
Chapel  ground  for  building  and  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman  ruled  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clarke  desired  to  put  the  question  as  a  matter  of  sanitary 
experience. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  was  diverting  from  the  subject  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Clarke  desired  to  put  the  question  and  have  the  committee 
rule  upon  it,  whether  building  upon  that  ground  and  destrojnng  it 
as  a  breathing-place  would  have  a  greater  injury  upon  public 
health  than  five  to  ten  interments  a  year. 

The  Chairman  decided  that  the  question  of  building  on  the 
ground  was  not  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clarke  asked  for  a  vote  of  the  committee  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  chairman  consented. 

Mr.  Perkins  understood  they  were  simply  considering  the  expe- 
diency  of  closing  the  tombs  and  prohibiting  interments. 
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Mr,  "Wyman  understood  that  erecting  buildings  there  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clarke  understood  that  the  Board  of  Health  had  recom- 
mended it. 

Mr.  Perkins  said  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  order. 
They  are  simply  to  consider  the  expediency  of  closing  the  tombs 
on  sanitary  grounds  ;  but  building  upon  the  land  had  never  been 
mentioned. 

Dr.  HoMANS,  in  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Perkins,  said  the  effect 
of  burying-grounds  upon  the  health  of  people  in  localities  near 
them  depended  much  upon  the  crowded  state  of  the  population. 
At  the  North  End,  where  there  are  crowded  tenements,  it  would  be 
unhealthy  ;  but  around  the  St.  James  Hotel  it  would  not  have  so 
bad  an  effect.  Had  never  heard  that  Park  street  or  its  vicinity 
was  unheal th3\  (To  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  in  the  army  ;  have  had 
experience  about  large  burying-grounds  where  a  great  number  of 
dead  have  been  buried  at  one  time.  Never  noticed  any  very  par- 
ticular difficulty  arising  from  troops  encamped  in  the  neighborhood, 
if  the  dead  had  been  properly  buried.  If  they  encamped  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  battle-field,  the  horses  and  mules  might  not  all 
have  been  buried,  and  of  course  thej'  would  make  a  disagreeable 
odor.  (To  Mr.  Perkins.)  As  a  general  rule  the  troops  never 
remained  long  enough  in  one  position  to  test  that  question,  and 
the  battle-field  was  left  soon  after  the  battle  was  fought,  but  not 
for  sanitary  reasons. 

Mr.  Perkins. —  Many  troops  were  buried  on  the  ground  of  the  first 
Bull  Run  battle,  and  many  troops  were  encamped  around  there 
before  the  second  Bull  Run.  I  know  it  was  generally  considered 
important  to  get  away  from  those  localities. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Abbott,  a  physician  in  practice  since  1841,  testified 
in  answer  to  questions  by  Mr.  Clarke,  that  he  had  had  a  great  many 
patients  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chapel  and  Granarj^  Burying- 
grounds  and  in  the  Tremont  House.  Did  not  consider  the  Tremont 
House  a  particularly  unhealthy  locality  on  account  of  its  vicinity 
to  the  burying-ground.     Had  never  seen  a  case  of  sickness  there 
which  could  in  any  way  be  attributable  to   the  influence  of  the 
burial-ground.    Do  not  consider  that  four  or  five  interments  a  year 
in  King's  Chapel  Burying-ground  could  injure  the  public  health  in 
the  slightest  degree,  if  they  are  made  decently.     Cannot  conceive 
of  their  doing   any   possible   harm.     The   danger   from   a   great 
amount  of  organic  matter  decomposing  in  crowded  communities 
would  be  usually  more  from  the  injury  that   the  drinking-water 
might  sustain  by  filtering  through  such  a  soil ;  any  bad  odor  from 
the  burying-ground    might  be  offensive,  and  if  continued  might 
make  people  sick  ;  but  it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  prevent 
•  anything  of  the   kind   in   the   burying-ground.     He   remembered 
visiting  a  burying-ground  in  Frederick  City  crowded   with  dead 
soldiers ;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  bad  odor  about  it.     The 
soldiers  were  buried  in  ranks  side  by  side,  in  long  trenches.     (To 
Mr.  Perkins.)     There  have  been  a  great  variety  of  diseases  that  I 
have  treated  in  the  vicinitj-  of  these  grounds,  but  have  not  had  one 
case  of  fever.     They  were  most  of  them  cases  of  boarders  in  the 
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hotel,  and  oecasionall}'  a  domestic.  The  only  case  of  zymotic  dis- 
ease, which  is  considered  contagious,  was  two  or  three  3'ears  ago, 
in  March,  I  think,  b}'  a  gentleman  who  arrived  from  an  extended 
tour  in  the  West,  and  was  taken  with  diphtheria  almost  immedi- 
atel}'  on  his  arrival.  Do  not  think  I  have  had  a  case  of  d^'sentery 
during  the  time  I  have  been  called  there.  That  is  a  class  of  dis- 
eases likel}'  to  be  caused  by  effluvia  and  the  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Neither  had  he  heard  any  complaint  from  the 
inmates  and  people  employed  in  the  house  of  an}-  bad  odor  from 
the  bur3ing-ground. 

Wm.  B.  Tkask,  for  many  years  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  His- 
torical Society  rooms  in  the  Probate  building,  testified  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Clarke,  that  he  had  had  occasions  enough  in  the  past  thirty 
years  to  notice  anything  noxious  or  any  deleterious  odor  or  nui- 
sance from  the  graveyard,  but  had  never  observed  the  least  thing. 
Had  asked  the  question,  whether  there  was  any  complaint,  and  the 
answer  had  invariably  been,  not  in  the  least.  About  twentj^  j^ears 
ago  he  was  sick  with  nervous  prostration,  and  on  his  recover}'  he 
was  particularly  sensitive  about  this  sort  of  thing,  and  his  familj" 
remarked  it.  The  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Probate  building  is  rather 
a  pleasant  place  to  work  in.  (To  Mr.  Perkins.)  Was  present  in 
the  office  looking  out  of  the  window  when  the  tombs  were  opened. 
Detected  no  odor,  not  even  from  the  one  opened  near  the  Registry 
of  Deeds. 

George  A.  Fisher,  member  of  the  Common  Council  from  Ward 
24,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clarke,  testified  that  he  was  present  the 
other  day  when  the  tombs  were  opened  in  the  chapel  ground  ;  went 
into  one  of  them,  called  the  Johnson  tomb.  There  was  no  percep- 
tible odor  at  all.  The  tomb  seemed  to  be  in  good  condition  ;  do 
.  not  know  what  it  was  opened  for  ;  was  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  at 
work  ;  was  in  the  tomb  three  or  four  minutes.  There  were  four 
coffins,  two  on  each  side  ;  three  of  them  were  whole,  apparentl}^ 
the  fourth  was  broken.  There  was  no  offence  at  all  from  the  re- 
mains, so  far  as  he  could  see  ;  is  pretty  sensitive  to  bad  odors  ; 
have  been  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
for  twelve  3'ears  ;  have  not  heard  the  slightest  complaint  of  the 
burying-ground  from  the  people  who  frequent  that  place  ;  think  the 
people  who  frequent  the  Registry  of  Deeds  are  quite  a  healthy  lot. 
(To  Mr.  Perkins.)  Did  not  go  into  the  other  tombs  ;  stood  close 
to  the  one  by  Tremont  street ;  it  was  the  second  tomb  opened  ;  it 
was  nearer  the  Registry  than  the  Johnson  tomb  ;  did  not  look  into 
it ;  detected  no  odor  about  the  tombs  at  the  time  they  were  opened. 

Babson  S.  Ladd  said  to  Mr.  Clarke,  that  he  was  present  in  the 
Chapel-ground  when  the  tombs  were  opened  last  Tuesday.  Have 
been  in  the  habit  of  working  at  the  Registry  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  quite  steadily,  and  also  before  that.  Have  noticed  no  special 
sickness  among  those  who  do  business  there.  Conveyancers  are 
generally  healthy  men.  The  light  is  poor  and  the  air  bad  in 
the  Registry,  but  not  on  account  of  the  tombs.  Went  into  the 
Johnson  tomb  with  Mr.  Fisher.  Should  call  it  dry  and  in  good 
condition.  (To  Mr.  Perkins.)  Never  lost  a  day,  except  one 
last  June. 
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Dr.  Chadwick,  a  physician  in  active  practice  about  six  _years, 
said  to  Mr.  Clarke,  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
Chapel  Burying-ground.  Occasional  interments  at  the  rate  of  two 
to  three  per  annum,  such  as  took  place  in  that  ground,  would 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  upon  the  public  health.  Never  noticed 
anything  about  the  burying-ground  that  was  injurious  or  a  nuisance 
in  any  wa5%  (To  Mr.  Perkins.)  Have  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
and  passed  the  grounds  daily.  Formerly  resided  on  Beacon  street. 
In  selecting  a  place  for  a  residence  he  should  avoid  a  graveyard 
he  knew  nothing  about,  on  sanitarj'  grounds.  Know  that  many 
eminent  phj'sicians  have  testified  in  other  cities  of  a  prevalence 
of  typhus  and  other  diseases  near  graveyards,  but  think  it  depends 
upon  whether  the  drinking-water  in  the  neighborhood  would  be  likely 
to  be  tainted  by  tbe  surface-water  from  those  grounds.  As  to 
whether  such  grounds  would  be  likely  to  cause  such  diseases,  each 
case  would  have  to  be  considered  separately.  Do  not  think  any 
one  could  express  an  opinion  worth  anything  in  that  vague  wa^^ ; 
at  least  he  could  not.  Mr.  Perkins  stated  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  these  tombs  the  bodies  were  put  in,  a  plank  put  over 
them  and  a  little  earth  over  that,  and  the  plank  soon  rots  out.  He 
asked  Dr.  Chadwick  whether  he  thought  diseases  were  likel_y  to 
prevail  under  such  circumstances ;  and  the  doctor  thought  the.y 
would.  (To  Mr.  Clark.)  If  the  tomb  was  carefull}'  cemented  with 
brick  and  stone,  and  had  a  slab  cemented  over  it,  the  escape  of  ef- 
fluvia could  not  be  appreciably  distinguished  in  that  neighborhood. 
(To  Mr.  Perkins.)  If  the  tombs  were  in  the  condition  named,  and 
were  opened  from  time  to  time,  the  escaping  effluvia  would  con- 
taminate the  surrounding  air  for  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  for 
about  twenty  minutes. 

Irving  Winslow  appeared  as  a  representative  of  tombs  17  and 
27.  The  proprietors  of  the  tombs  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence 
before  the  committee  that  no  danger  exists  to  the  public  health 
from  opening  them  as  they  have  been.  Therefore,  they  feel  free 
to  plead  the  cause  of  sentiment.  There  is  a  feeling  among  the 
.proprietors  that  if  their  legal  rights  are  taken  away,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  geize  the  grounds,  remove  the  bodies,  and  use  the  land 
for  more  profitable  purposes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  the 
sanitary  value  of  these  open  breathing-places.  The  evidence  in 
that  direction  quite  overbalances  the  evidence  of  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  ground.  There  is  no  practical  use  likely  to  be 
made  of  the  tombs.  All  his  familj^  have  burial-places  at  Mt, 
Auburn  and  other  cemeteries,  but  desire  to  maintain  these  grounds 
as  monuments  to  the  memorj^  of  our  honored  predecessors. 

Mr.  Minns  read  a  letter  from  B.  F.  Smith,  furnishing  undertaker, 
251  Tremont  street,  stating  that  in  his  business  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  he  had  never  heard  any  complaint  of  the  tombs 
in  King's  Chapel  Burying-ground.  For  seventeen  years  he  was 
associated  with  his  father,  sexton  of  King's  Chapel  Church,  and 
was  perfectly  familiar  about  the  ground.  Do  not  believe  there  is 
any  call  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  tombs  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Mr.  Minns  read  the  following  :  — 
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To  the  Special  Committee  on  Interments  :  — 

Gentlemen,  —  As  I  cannot  conveniently  attend  the  meeting  on  the  4th  of 
September,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  brief  communication  in  writing.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  evil  consequences  happen  from  the  very  rare  interments  in 
King's  Chapel  Burial-ground,  nor  do  I  think  any  such  use  of  it  is  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  future,  as  to  produce  illness  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  it  has  a  positively  beneficial  influence,  as  an  open 
breathing-space  in  a  crowded  part  of  the  city.  As  one  of  our  too  few  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  past,  I  hold  it,  in  common  with  many  others,  as  of 
priceless  value  to  a  city  which  has  a  history  like  ours.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  "  sentiment"  spoken  lightly  of  when  it  was  a  question  of  removing  old 
landmarks,  and  destroying  old  memorials ;  but  what  would  not  our  friends  of 
Chicago,  or  Cincinnati,  give  for  one  such  monumental  enclosure,  with  its 
records  of  two  hundred  years?  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  personal  reasons 
for  being  opposed  to  any  movement  which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
looks  to  the  eventual  desecration  of  our  ancient  city  church-yards,  and  as 
official  estimates  have  been  published  of  the  money  value  of  the  ground 
where  our  forefathers  are  buried,  the  next  step  contemplated  can  hardly  be 
doubtful.  My  maternal  ancestors  of  two  generations,  and  many  of  my 
family  connections  have  rested,  hitherto,  undisturbed  in  the  tomb  marked  No. 
1,  in  the  King's  Chapel  Cemetery.  I  say  my  ancestors,  I  mean  their  bodies, 
which  is  all  we  can  cover  with  our  tombstones.  And  yet  not  all,  for  affections 
and  remembrances  universally  held  sacred,  follow  them  to  what  we  fondly 
suppose  is  to  be  their  last  resting-place,  and  make  its  dust  holy  for  those  who 
love  them.  These  are  sentiments,  but  they  are  sentiments  which  the  poor 
savages,  whom  our  ancestors  displaced,  were  human  enough  to  cherish. 
When  did  a  North  American  Indian  ever  fail  to  respect  the  bones  of  his 
ancestors?  I  ask  the  same  respect  for  those  of  mine,  and  that  no  step  may 
be  taken  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  their  ejection. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  very  respectfully, 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Sept.  1, 1879. 

Mr.  Minns  read  the  following :  — 

Newport,  R.L,  August  28,  1879. 
Mr  Dear  Sir,  — I  regret  to  be  informed  that  the  authorities  of  Boston  con- 
template the  taking  of  measures  to  prevent  future  interments  in  the  Stone 
Chapel  Burying-ground.  As  the  oldest  living  member  of  my  family,  I  protest 
against  such  proposed  action.  Among  some  old  papers  in  my  possession,  is 
one  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  :  — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  the  26th  of 
October,  1719,  liberty  granted  to  Wm.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Fraficis  Brinley, 
to  make  a  tomb  in  the  old  burying-place,  on  the  same  spot  where  Mr.  Francis 
Brinley's  relatives  were  formerly  buried,  for  the  interring  of  the  seigneur  of 
the  family  there. 

A  true  copy  is  entered  in  the  records  of  the  Town  of  Boston. 

Examined,  P.  R.  Joseph  Pkout  Town  Cleric." 

This  '*  seigneur "  referred  to  was  Francis  Brinley,  who  came  to  America 
from  England;  married  and  lived  in  Newport.  His  name  and  standing  are 
well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  colonial  history  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  had  estates  in  Boston,  which  he  frequently  visited.  He  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age,  having  survived  his  children ;  but  there  were  two 
grandchildren,  both  of  them  born  in  England.  They  and  their  widowed 
mother  came  to  America  by  his  invitation.  One  of  these  grandchildren  was 
a  daughter,  who  married  Wm.  Hutchinson ;  the  other  was  a  son,  Col.  Francis 
Brinley,  of  Datchet  House,  Roxbury,  Mass.  They  were  the  persons  to  whom 
liberty  was  given  "  to  make  a  tomb."  In  it  repose  the  remains  of  my  great- 
great  grandfather ;  of  my  great  grandfather  and  great  grandmother ;  of  my  grand- 
father and  grandmother ;  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  of  a  sister ;  there  I 
wish  them  to  remain.     I  respectfully  insist  that  there  must  be  an  overwhelming 
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indisputable  necessity  to  justify  a  nullification  of  the  vote  of  the  selectmen, 
to  wliich  I  have  adverted ;  and  I  also  insist  that  no  proof  of  such  necessity 
exists.  To  prevent  interments  in  the  Stone  Chapel  Burying-ground,  cannot 
be  from  mere  sanitary  consideration ;  hence,  a  vote  of  the  proprietors  should 
be  had  before  the  city  can  be  justified  in  undertaking  a  measure  which  will 
tend  to  depreciate  a  most  valuable  property,  as  is  this  God's  acre,  for  the 
benefit  of  anybody  but  those  whose  feelings  and  interests  are  profoundly  con- 
cerned. As  I  cannot  be  in  Boston  at  the  proposed  hearing  on  the  4th  prox., 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  shall  deem  proper  and  expedient. 
Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

FEANCIS  BRINLEY. 

Thomas  Minks,  Esq.,  14  Louisburg  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Minns  also  read  letters  from  A.  J.  C.  Sowden,  and  George 
W.  Wales,  protesting  against  the  closing  of  the  tombs. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  of  the  remonstrants  as  to  the  dut}'  of  the 
committee,  and  at  his  request  Dr.  Durgin,  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  stated  that  they  had  presented  the  communication  to 
the  Citj^  Government,  simpl}'  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  It  is 
not  intended  to  disturb  the  open  spaces  or  encourage  the  building 
of  anj'thing  upon  them  ;  on  the  contrar}^  he  should  certainl}'  pro- 
test against  any  building  being  erected  on  those  sites  ;  and  said 
the  feeling  of  the  Board  of  Health  was  that  the  ground  should  be 
closed  against  further  interments,  and  the  tombs  sealed  up  and 
made  secure,  and  the  beaut}'  of  the  place  preserved  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, by  the  city  of  Boston.  It  is  not  the  feeling  of  the  Board  of 
Health  that  the  bodies  should  be  removed  from  the  tombs,  unless 
it  be  the  desire  of  the  proprietors  to  do  so  at  their  pleasure. 

Mr.  Clarke  called  Dr.  Durgin's  attention  to  the  valuation  of 
the  ground,  made  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  1877, 
and  the  doctor  denied  that  it  was  intended  as  a  recommendation 
for  the  building  of  a  court-honse  upon  the  site.  The  Board  had 
tried  in  all  honorable  wa^'s  to  stir  up  the  City  Council  and  people 
of  Boston,  and  make  them  feel  that  the  time  had  come  when  no 
more  bodies  should  be  placed  there.  The  Board  do  not  recom- 
mend the  sale  of  the  grounds.  He  should  protest  against  their 
sale  and  against  any  building  being  placed  upon  those  grounds. 
The  present  Board  would  not  be  willing  to  see  an}^  building  placed 
thereon.  He  should  prefer  to  have  the  remains  removed,  but  the 
Board  do  not  ask  for  that.  If  the  tombs  can  be  sealed  and  remain 
closed,  he  should  ask  for  nothing  more  ;  but  if  they  are  left  open 
and  dilapidated,  the  Board  would  protest  against  it,  and  continue 
to  do  so.  In  reply  to  questions  hj  Mr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Durgin  said 
he  was  not  present  when  the  tombs  were  opened,  but  it  was  done 
by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  show  their  condition  to 
the  committee.  If  anything  had  been  improperly  disturbed,  he 
should  be  very  sorry.  He  had  no  sickly  sentiment  about  this 
matter,  but  he  had  as  much  feeling  of  respect  for  the  grounds  as 
an}'  one  else,  and  would  do  as  much  towards  their  beauty  and  pro- 
tection as  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Minns  called  Francis  Parkman,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Athenaeum,  who  said  there  had  been  no  complaint  made  by  the 
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proprietors  of  the  Athenaeum  about  the  proximity  of  the  Granary 
Burial-ground  during  the  twenty-one  years  he  had  been  trustee. 
He  believed  the  trustees  and  the  proprietors  both  regarded  the 
presence  of  the  gravej^ard  as  a  positive  advantage  in  supplying 
light  and  air.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  usually  spoken  of 
in  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Athenaeum. 

Mr.  Clarke,  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  the  tombs  fronting  on 
Tremont  street,  said  they  were  all  built  in  1738,  by  a  special  permit 
granted  at  a  town  meeting,  under  certain  conditions  which  have 
been  complied  with.  Mr.  Clarke  read  extracts  from  the  records 
of  the  town  to  corroborate  this  statement,  and  also  further  extracts 
giving  the  historj^  of  the  tombs,  the  repairs  made  upon  them  by 
the  proprietors,  and  the  action  of  the  town  in  relation  thereto, 
all  showing  that  the  original  conditions  had  been  fully  complied 
with  by  the  proprietors.  He  said  there  were  too  few  breathing- 
places  in  the  city  already.  The  proprietors  were  afraid  that,  if  the 
tombs  were  closed,  the  next  step  would  be  to  remove  the  remains 
and  confiscate  the  propert}'  for  private  gain  or  public  use.  He  did 
not  suppose  there  was  one  of  the  proprietors  living  who  did  not 
feel  the  highest  disgust  and  indignation  at  the  proposal  that  the 
rights  which  his  ancestors  had  purchased  and  paid  for  should  be 
forfeited,  when  nothing  whatever  has  been  shown  as  regards  any 
particular  tomb  that  is  a  nuisance.  Point  to  a  syllable  of  evi- 
dence that  authorizes  the  closing  of  one  of  the  tombs  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  nuisance.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  then  when  we  come 
to  our  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  we  are  authorized  to 
make,  that  is  the  issue  the  city  have  got  to  try  before  a  jury.  Has 
anything  been  shown  that  tomb  No.  15  is  a  nuisance?  It  had  not 
been  opened  since  he  was  born.  It  has  been  sealed  up  with  a  stone 
slab  laid  in  cement  since  before  he  was  born,  and  the  proposition 
is  to  deprive  him  of  a  right  in  it,  —  whether  or  not  he  proposed  to 
use  it  is  nobody's  business.  The  proprietors  want  that  place  kept 
open  as  a  shrine.  They  know  that  the  report  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  coupled  with  the  statement  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
land,  will  tend  to  the  creation  of  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  using 
this  land  for  building  purposes.  The  remains  of  John  Leverett 
and  John  Winthrop  lie  there.  Those  are  names  we  ought  to  honor, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  memories  and  associations  clustered  about 
such  names  the  proprietors  protest  against  this  first  attempt  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  people  who  own  the  tombs  in 
King's  Chapel  Burying-ground.  Not  a  single  case  of  nuisance  had 
been  proved  before  the  committee.  We  have  a  history  in  these 
little  spots,  and  Boston  cannot  afford  to  have  them  tampered  with. 
Boston  cannot  afford  to  lose  them.  Faneuil  Hall  is  not  very  con- 
venient for  a  town-house  or  for  public  meetings  of  citizens,  but 
does  anybody  want  to  sell  it  ?  Does  anybody  want  to  close  it  and 
seal  it  up?  So  we  say  to  you,  leave  us  this  right.  It  has  not 
been  exercised  within  five  years  enough  to  cause  any  harm.  Above 
all,  whatever  you  do,  do  not  laj'  the  foundation  for  any  use  of 
those  grounds  which  will  not  leave  them  open  to  God's  light  and 
air  for  the  benefit  of  this  neighborhood  forever.  We  stand 
here  to  defend  the   rights  of  the   citizens    of  Boston   to  have 
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that  breathing-space,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  insinuation 
of  the  Board  of  Health  in  1877  that  it  can  be  sold.  The  Board 
of  Health  say  they  did  not  recommend  it  and  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  sold.  Oh,  no  ;  they  didn't  recommend  it ;  but  they  said 
if  it  could  be  sold,  a  piece  of  land  could  be  bought  somewhere  else 
with  the  moue3\  We  have  got  them  on  record  finally  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  done  ;  but  thej'  say  that  sooner  or  later  the  remains  must 
be  removed.  He  stood  here  to  prevent  the  desecration  of  those 
graves  under  the  orders  of  the  Board  Health.  They  are  here  to 
resist  this  first  step  which  the  city  has  no  right  to  take  unless  each 
and  ever}'  tomb  is  shown  to  be  a  nuisance  and  injurious  to  public 
health.     That  is  what  must  be  proved  to  a  jury  on  appeal. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clarke  dwelt  upon  the  fact,  as 
appeared  from  the  records,  that  the  city  tomb  known  as  the 
Charnel  Tomb  had  been  in  bad  condition,  and  he  strongly  con- 
trasted the  neglect  of  the  city  authorities  with  the  care  which  the 
private  owners  had  exercised  over  their  propert}'. 

Arthur  T.  Lyman,  representing  the  proprietors  of  the  King's 
Chapel  Church,  said  the  society  are  entirelj^  opposed  to  such  a  use 
of  this  burial-ground  as  would  tend  to  allow  it  to  be  built  upon,  and 
they  are  opposed  to  further  interments  there.  The  vestrj-  of  the 
church  last  spring  unanimously  expressed  the  wish  of  the  congre- 
gation that  interments  should  be  prevented.  Nearl}'^  every  one 
having  an  interest  in  the  tombs  has  a  place  of  interment  provided 
elsewhere.  The  church  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  keeping 
the  tombs  in  perfect  order.  Although  no  nuisance  has  occurred 
under  the  chapel  as  yet,  it  is  simply  because  the  church  looks 
after  the  tombs.  If  an}'  neglect  occurs  they  are  liable  to  become  a 
nuisance.  A  large  number  of  the  tombs  near  the  chapel  have  been 
opened  a  good  deal  of  the  time  last  spring  and  winter.  A  year  or 
two  ago,  in  the  winter  or  spring,  when  the  frost  was  in  the  ground, 
a  burial  took  place  in  the  north  part  of  the  chapel.  It  was  filled 
in  when  the  ground  was  frost}" ;  a  heav}^  rain  washed  it  awa}^  and 
the  surface  water  poured  freely  into  the  tomb.  Such  things  are  apt 
to  occur  in  the  burjdng-ground  where  there  are  no  individuals  con- 
stantly attending  the  tombs,  and  no  public  body  to  look  after  them. 
Such  a  case  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  nuisance.  In  London  fur- 
ther burials  have  been  prohibited  in  many  of  the  city  cemeteries. 
In  many  cases  the  tombstones  have  been  removed,  and  the  bur^^- 
ing-grouuds  turned  into  public  gardens. 

George  E.  Lincoln,  representing  tomb  No.  7,  said  the  proprie- 
tors \evj  seriously  object  to  any  steps  being  taken  to  close  the 
tombs,  and  he  thoroughly  indorsed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Clarke. 

E.  H.  Derby  stated  that  in  1819  he  came  to  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  burial-grounds  at  No.  1  Park  street,  next  to  the  church, 
and  lived  there  eight  years,  part  of  the  time  attending  the  Latin 
School  and  part  of  the  time  at  Harvard  College.  It  was  always  a 
healthful  spot.  The  health  of  the  family  was  excellent,  and  he 
remembered  no  fever  or  disease  of  that  character  during  the  time  he 
resided  there.  He  appeared  for  two  tombs  —  No.  16,  that  belonged 
to  his  maternal  ancestor,  Enoch  Brown,  a  prominent  merchant  of 
Boston  before  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War ;  the  other  tomb 
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was  the  resting-place  of  John  Arnold,  a  prominent  man  in  his  time, 
having  command  of  the  militia  during  the  war  with  England.  Mr. 
•  Derb}'  spoke  at  length  of  the  rights  of  the  proprietors,  the  respect 
which  should  be  shown  to  the  memory  of  those  who  were  buried  in 
the  tomb,  and  said  that  from  the  evidence  he  could  see  no  adequate 
reason  for  closing  the  tomb.  If  he  could  be  assured  that  no  build- 
ing would  be  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  future,  he  would  be 
inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  closing  of  the  tombs  ;  but  he  was  very 
fearful  he  could  not  get  an  assurance  on  that  subject.  He  thought 
it  best  to  stand  on  the  title  which  they  held. 

Mr.  Derby  filed  the  following  with  the  committee  :  — 

To  the  Hon.  the  City  Council  of  Boston :  — 

The  undersigned,  E.  Hasket  Derby,  respectfully  states  that  he  has  been  for 
many  years  the  sole  owner  of  tomb  No.  16,  near  the  centre  of  King's  Chapel 
Burying-ground,  with  rights  in  the  land  adjacent.  That  it  contains  the  dust  of 
his  maternal  ancestors ;  that  he  has  repaired  the  same  from  respect  for  the 
honored  dead.  That  there  have  been  no  interments  in  it  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  that  he  wishes  to  keep  it  inviolate  and  in  proper  repair.  He  therefore 
respectfully  protests  against  any  action  of  the  city  government  that  shall  im- 
pair the  value  of  his  estate  in  said  tomb  and  land. 

ELIAS   HASKET   DERBY. 

Abigail  C.  Lloyd,  representing  tomb  No.  26,  said  it  had 
always  been  taken  care  of,  and  was  in  good  condition.  She  is  the 
only  one  remaining  of  her  mother's  family,  and  would  like  to  be 
laid  there.  The  last  interment  was  about  a  year  ago  last  August. 
There  are  four  more  likelj'  to  be  buried  there.  She  would  prefer  to 
be  buried  there  rather  than  accept  another  place  offered  b}^  the  city. 

Henry  E.  Holland  said  his  mother  is  buried  in  a  tomb  marked  and 
belonging  to  Mr.  Martin  Smith.  He  had  also  four  infants  buried 
there,  and  his  father  and  great  grandfather  were  buried  there.  He  did 
not  want  to  have  their  remains  disturbed,  though  if  the  city  would 
give  a  good  lot  and  remove  the  remains  there  he  would  not  object. 

Mary  A.  Nims  spoke  in  regard  to  the  Wm.  Moore  tomb,  and 
said  she  had  a  brother  who  wished  to  be  buried  there.  The  tomb 
was  used  about  three  years  ago.  She  would  prefer  that  the  tomb 
remain  as  it  is. 

O.  L.  Fern,  representing  tomb  No.  24,  said  there  were  many 
people  who  are  likel}^  to  be  buried  there.  He  had  not  so  much  ob- 
jection to  the  closing  of  the  tomb  as  other  members  of  the  family 
had,  if  a  suitable  place  is  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  He 
would  prefer  to  have  the  tomb  remain  as  it  is  on  the  whole.  If  the 
city  provided  a  place  acceptable  to  him  he  would  not  object. 

This  closed  the  public  hearing. 

Dr.  DuRGiN  explained  to  the  committee  that  the  paragraph  so 
often  quoted  from  the  Board  of  Health  of  1877,  in  regard  to  the 
valuation  of  the  land,  was  never  intended  as  a  recommendation 
that  the  land  be  sold  or  built  upon.  The  Board  had  been  endeav- 
oring to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Cit}-  Council  to  this  subject, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  means  used  to  accomplish  that  end.  The 
Board  had  never  contemplated  selling  or  building  upon  the  burial- 
ground. 
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A      ACT  TO  Amend  Chapter  Twenty-Eight  of  the  General 
Statutes  in  Respect  to  Closing  Tombs  in  Cities. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,  asfoUoios:  — 

Section  1.  The  Cit}'  Council  of  an^^  city  may,  upon  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health  thereof  that  the  public  health  requires  it,  and 
after  public  notice  and  hearing  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided, 
forbid  future  interment  in  any  tomb  or  tombs  within  the  city 
limits. 

Section.  2.  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  above  mentioned 
shall  specify  the  tomb  or  tombs  to  which  its  action  refers,  and 
name  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  if  the  same  be  known ;  and 
thereupon  the  city  clerk  shall  give  notice  to  such  owner  or 
owners  as  are  known  and  reside  within  the  Commonwealth,  and 
shall  likewise  publish  a  notice  at  least  twice  a  vreek  for  four 
consecutive  weeks,  in  two  or  more  newspapers  published  in 
the  cit}',  or  in  the  county  wherein  said  city  is  situated.  The 
said  notice  shall  recite  the  report  of  said  Board  of  Health,  and 
shall  notify  all  parties  interested  in  the  premises  to  appear  before 
a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Cit}'  Council,  at  a  time  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  three  months  from  last  publication  of  said  notice, 
and  show  cause  why  the  report  of  said  Board  of  Health  should  not 
be  accepted,  and  the  tomb  or  tombs  therein  mentioned  be  closed. 
After  such  hearing,  the  City  Council  may,  upon  a  vote  of  both 
branches  thereof,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  declare  said 
tomb  or  tombs  to  be  closed,  and  no  interments  shall  thereafter  be 
permitted  therein. 

Section  3.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  any  city  •  any  tomb  therein  needs  repair,  it  shall  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  known  owner,  or  if  there  be  more  than'  one,  to  one 
of  the  known  owners  thereof,  requiring  that  said  tomb  be  put  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair  within  three  months  from  the  date  thereof; 
and  if  the  owner  or  owners  of  said  tomb  be  unknown,  then  the 
Board  of  Health  may  publish  notice  in  the  manner  provided  in 
section  two,  requiring  the  owner  or  owners  to  repair  said  tomb 
within  the  time  above  mentioned  ;  and  if  the  owner  or  owners  do 
not  repair  said  tomb  within  the  time  mentioned,  then  the  Board  of 
Health  may  enter  upon  said  tomb  and  make  the  repairs  needed,  at 
the  expense  of  said  city.  If  the  public  health  requires  immediate 
action,  the  Board  of  Health  may  make  the  necessar}^  repairs,  the 
cost  of  which  shall  be  refunded  upon  demand,  b}^  the  owner  or 
owners  of  such  tomb.  If  the  city  shall  incur  an}^  expense  in  re- 
gard to  any  tomb,  in  the  manner  before  specified,  the  said  tomb 
shall  be  held  by  said  Board  of  Health,  and  no  further  use  shall  be 
made  of  said  tomb  until  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  shall  pay  the 
expense  of  said  repairs  and  interest  thereon  ;  and  after  twenty 
years'  possession  under  this  act  for  non-repairs,  all  interest  and 
right  of  burial  in  any  such  tomb  shall  vest  in  the  city  in  which  the 
same  is  situate. 
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Section  4.  The  provisions  of  section  three  of  chapter  twenty- 
eight  of  the  General  Statutes  shall  apply  to  all  tombs  in  public 
cemeteries  in  cities,  and  the  boards  of  health  in  cities  shall  exer- 
cise, in  regard  to  such  tombs,  the  powers  granted  by  said  section 
to  trustees  or  directors  of  certain  corporations. 

Section  5.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  City 
Council  or  Board  of  Health  under  this  act,  may  appeal  therefrom 
in  the  manner  provided  by  sections  nine  and  ten  of  chapter  twent}'- 
eight  of  the  General  Statutes. 

Section  6.  The  provisions  of  section  eighty-nine  of  chapter 
forty-three  of  the  General  Statutes  shall  apply  to  the  erection  ""f 
any  building  upon  any  burial-ground  or  cemetery  belonging  to  ar  / 
cit}^  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Section  7.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  4,  1877. 
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